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On a Kind of Carat ly dae By M. Hein. 


(Fram. the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Surgery | 
* * * 
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tara, which ccnſiſts in the opacity of the 
"eryfialline, another kind of mgmbranous 
Cataract, occaſioned, according to the ob- 


0 — the membranous cryſtalline; or, according 


; to Ml. de ls Peyronie's obſervation, by that of the membrane 
which lines the bed of the vitreous humour. See the Hiſtory | 
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Tun Cataraft which conſiſts, ai ht Kee Gd, wes 
chry of the cryſtalline, is what we moſt commonly meet with; 
it is alſo the nn, * n 
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diſcovered, together with the ordinary Ca- 


 fervation of M. Morand, by the opacity of 
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FF 
is very rare, and the cure of it not eafy. Sometimes theſe 
two Cataracts are found together in the ſame eye; then the 
capſula being naturally ſeparated from the cryſtalline by the 
humour of Morgani, is almoſt always adherent to it, and the 
aperation which is attempted on an eye thus affefted muſt ge- 
nerally prove unſuccelaul. 


- Tnoven the Cataract Sende 
often riſes again, yet this does not happen fo frequently as 
ſore are apt to think; they ſuffer themſelves to be deceived 
by appearances, and do not diſtinguiſh a new Cataract, which 
has ſucceeded to the firſt; to wit, a membranous Cataract, 
| which I ſhall call ſecondary, and whereof 1 ſhalt give the true 
character, after having related the particulars of the obſerva- 
tion which occaſioned the taking notice of it for the firſt time. 


MX. Hilmer, a Pruſſian oculiſt, performed, in the month 
of Auguſt 1747, ſeveral operations of the Cataract at Dijon 
among the patients under his nanagement; there was one 
| whoſe iris had a ſufficient n sl that 

the operation would prove e he diſtinguiſhed day 

from night, without perceiving objects or colours. The Cata- 
ract was formed by the opacity of the cryſtalline,” and of the 


Colour of pearl; it was ſoon depreſſed, and the patient in- 


ſtantly diſtinguiſhed both colours and objects; but inconſi- 
derately giving himſelf up to the pleaſure of ſeeing, which he 
had been for ſome years paſt deprived of, he removed, ſeveral 
times on the day of his operation, the bandage wherewith the eye 
had been covered, in order to behold his relations and friends, 
and committed ſome exceſſes with regard to the regimen pre- 
| ſcribed him. The ſame evening he was ſeized with a fever, 
attended with vomiting and a conſiderable pain of the eye; 
the next day he ſaw nothing: there was obſerved a little red- 
neſs near the puncture of the needle, and the pupil appeared 
ſomething dull. Frequent bleedings, collyria, and other ſuit- 
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able remedies could not abate the pain of the eye or the head, 
nor the fever: though he perceived ever fo little light, it 
greatly fatigued him. He was of a dry conſtitution, and had 
undergone the operation without any preparation, which is 
the uſual method of itinerary oculiſts; I ſuppoſe, what I mean 
oF a — will be _ underſtood. 


I MADE no doubt of the try having an b op- 
thalmy, and that the Cataract was riſen again, perhaps by the 
violent ſhocks cauſed by the vomiting, though it does not al- 
ways happen after this effort: the fever, notwithſtanding, 
became fo violent, in ſpite of all the ſuccours which were 
applied, that the patient expired about three weeks after the 
I rave never omitted the diſſection of eyes affected with 

Cataracts, as often as I had an opportunity ; it may be _ 
imagined that I was not unmindful of the preſent caſe: I 
opened this eye with precaution, and was much ſurprized to 
find in it a membranous Cataract which I had not yet met 
with in this part; I was much more ſurprized to obſerve the 
cryſtalline at the inferior part of the eye in the place where 
Mr. Hilmer had depreſſed it when he performed his opera- 
tion: it was opaque, of a yellowiſh colour, ſomewhat ſmaller 
and much harder than in the natural ſtate. The membranous 
Cataract or capſula was as large as a good lentil ; it covered 
the place of the vitreous-body membrane: it was not adhe- 
rent to the uvea; I then no longer doubted but that this 
membranous Cataract was the very capſula of the cryſtalline. 
Before my detaching it from the vitreous body, I endeavoured = 
by different means to raiſe the anterior part of this capſula, 
and to find out its cavity; but this was labour in vain : I ſe- 
parated it without much difficulty from the vitreous body 
whereon it was placed ; I examined whether the opacity was 
only at the extremity of the membrane, and was convinced 
* it poſſeſſed its whole ſubſtance, The vitzeous body had 
2 1 loſt 


— 
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- toft nothing of its tranſparency, even at the place where it 
touched the capſula ; the retina appeared to me whiter than 
common. | | 

Ta1s obſervation preſented me with two Catarafts in the 
fame eye; the one membranous, or capſular in ſitu, the other 
of the cryſtalline depreſſed : ſome refleftions on this head in · 
duced me to think that theſe two Cataracts did not exiſt to- 
gether before the operation. Should this be ſuppoſed, that 5 

the capſular membrane would have been depreſſed with the * | 
the inſtant after the operation? and how then can it be ima - | 
gined that this remained alone at the bottom of the eye, 

- whilſt the other roſe again the day after the operation? If the 
capſular Cataract had been detached from it, how ſhould it be 
exactly united to the bed of the vitreous body, where I found 
it adherent in the dead ſubject? I was not inſenſible of all | 
theſe difficulties, and conſidered the object in a different light. 

Thad examined the eye of this man before Mr. Hilmer meddle dd 
with it; its Cataract had all the ſigns of the opacity of the 
cryſtalline ; it was inſtantly depreſſed, which does not happen 
when we operate on the capſular Cataract, becauſe a good deal 

of time would be neceſſary to detach it from all its adheſions; 

The cryſtalline was depreſſed alone, the capſula remained in 

its place, the pupil of the patient appeared black; he per- 
ceived the objects before him, 3 the 
capſula, therefore, 2 


— 


Being folly convinced of the reality of this bes 
at the time of the operation, I could not conſider the mem- 
branous Cataract which I had found, but as an effect of the 
internal indammation of the eye: perhaps the retina grown 
whiter than its natural ſtate was a ſign of it; but it- was 
otherwiſe ſufficiently evident from the terrible accidents which 
the patient had experienced. Would there be any temerity in 
yin, that Mr. Hilmer's mk. being very ſmall and intirely 

round, 
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of his operations, notwithſtanding his dexterity in performing 
them? This will be readily allowed on recolleQing that be 
made only one puncture in the globe of the eye; and if we 
attend to the pernicious effects of punctures made on the 


nerves, the character of the inflammation which ſeizes on the 
tranſparent parts of this organ is, to make them loſe their 


tranſparency, by inſpiſſating, in all probability, the albumi- 
neous juice which circulates in their lymphatic veſſels; when 


the lid optntny colMmaticates RIF to the cornea, this 
becomes turbid or whitiſh ; the capſula of the cryſtalline was 


therefore diſpoſed to become opaque by the internal inflamma- 
tion which was formed in conſequence of the operation. 


HRE, then, is one Cataract produced by the nents whers- 


with another was cured ; a Cataract which I call ſecondary, 


becauſe it owes its origin to the operation intended to cure a 
Mr. Pallucci has given us the hiſtory, and which he has taken 
for a capſular one, complicated at firſt with a glaucoma ; was 


it not a ſecondary Cataract, pretty nearly of the nature of 


that which I have obſerved ? Was it not of the ſame kind with 
that which Mr. Didier found in the eye of Mr. Manſe about 
four years after Mr. Dubois had depreſſed the glaucoma in 
them? We miſt not confound with the ſecondary Cataract 


hat which is taken notice of by Valfalya, whereof mention is 


made in his work publiſhed by Morgani ; it was certainly a 
membranous Cataract, complicated at firſt with a glaucoma : 
as it could not be depreſſed, the capſula was lacerated, and 
the cryſtalline broken; the one was diſſolved, and the other 


contracted adheſion with the hyaloid membrane; on which 


head it ought to be remarked, that the radiated and opaque 
expanſions obſerved by this author on the lateral part of the 
vitreous body were the effe&t of the adheſion formed in con- 
ſequence of an inflammation which poſſeſſed theſe two mem- 


— branes. — aaratadads 


— 


54 
round, did not a little contribute to the ill ſueceſs of ſeveral 
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taract from the firſt, the oculiſt has need of all his attention, 
each of them having its particular ſigns. 


| BurorE the — — n no-. 


tice ought to be taken of its colour, and every other circum- 


ſtance which it preſents to the inſpection, in order to compare 
this ſtate of the eye with that wherein it is found, when after 


the operation another Cataract has ſucceeded the firſt; the 


colours of both will certainly not be the ſame, there muſt be 
ſome difference in them; ſo I ſhall lay down as a principal _ 
San, that: when there re-appears in any, eye which has been © 
operated, a Cataract whoſe colour and viſible character ſhall 
render it different from that which had been obſerved before 


te operation, this eye, in all probability, will be affected with 
a a ſecondary Cataract. This reſearch into the ſecondary Cata- 


raft ought not to be made out of mere curioſity; we muſt 
- 26 * . 4 


tions; 
f 7 5 * 
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ee eee | 
mary Cataract by general remedies, fuch as baths, dl- 
lating and cooling drinks. The patient who makes the 


ſubject of my obſervation had not been prepared. 


; 2. Br preferring the ſharp-edged needle, un 
' _ ever kind it will, to the round and pointed needle, 
| becauſe the inciſion of the membranes of the globe will 
„ OE Oe PO CN Age | 


titre of them. 
3. . 


/ a Br joining to an exact regimen the uſe of dlntng an. 


cooling reme dies. 


i nnr OPS hw a 


| internal opthalmy; in . when, the . m__ 


dary membranous Cataracts: to diſtinguiſh this ſecondary Ca- 
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plicd in this caſe have reſolved this inflammation, the capſula 
of the cryſtalline may loſe its opacity, or at leaſt there will 
remain ſo little of it, as not to hinder the patient from diſtin- 
guiſhing large objects. The obſervation of Mr. Didier fur- 
niſhes a proof of this: we ſee every day the whiteneſs of the 
cornea which is produced by its inflammation, either reduced 
to nothing, or only to COT I PS IO ug 
little obſtruQts the ſight. | 


WIA nnn e be 
the opacity of the cryſtalline, having riſen again after the 
operation, have been vin, agg themſelves ſome time 
after; in this caſe, in proportion to their depreſſion, they al- 
ways diſcover a DDR 
natural rotundity in its upper viſible part; whereas a mem- 
branous ſecondary Cataract, whoſe reſolution ſhould make it 
_ diſappear, would be found m gs Geng als 
F 0 


is FA anne Eodny Curett da 
niſhes with the internal opthalmy ; for if it be found that the 
fate of the Cataract is the ſame, though that of the op- 
thalmy changes, there is no room to hope that the capſula 
ſhould reſume its tranſparency by the reſolution of the op- 
thalmy ; in this caſe there would be reaſon to apprehend an 


- adheſion with the uvea from the effects of the inflammation 


communicated to the two parts, which would hinder the ſuc- 
ceſs of an operation, if any ſhould be neceſſary. I hope to 
have it W 
forming it. 


No II. 
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No 11 
Means of preſerving Health on the Coaſt of Africa. 


HE havock which the climate of Africa makes among 


55 Europeans is univerſally known, and ſeverely felt; yet 
that very part of the country which | is moſt frequented, fur- 


niſhes an eaſy and a certain remedy, or rather preventative 
againſt the diſtemper which proves moſt fatal: the natives uſe 


e e e eee 1 
Tas principal ouriſhment of the negroes at Senegal is 


millet, into which ſome meat or fiſh is infuſed; into this 
they always put two or three pinches of Lalo; this is the bark 
cf a tree called Baobab dried in the ſhade, and reduced to 
2 powder, which they keep dry in little cotton bags without 


any other care. They add this ta their couſcous, not to give = 


it any flavour or reliſh, nor to render it more mucilaginous, 


a quality which the Lalo eminently poſſeſſes, but to keep up 
. a free perſpiration in their bodies, which is 


health to them, 
and to allay the too great heat of the blood. © The muci- 
lage of the Baobab (ſays M. Adanſon, member of the 


royal academy of. ſciences at Paris, to whom we are indebted 


for the diſcovery of this cuſtom of the negraes) © I myſelf 
« uſed very ſucceſsfully to guard againſt the ardent fevers, 
«+ which ſpread like an epidemic diſeaſe among the natives, 


and much more among the Europeans, during the months 


« of September and October, when the rains ceaſing all at 


« once, the ſun begins to exhale the ſtagnated water. At 
© « thoſecritical ſeaſons J made a thin ptiſan with the leaves of 


the Baobab, which I had gathered the year before in the 


| ok tf Anat, and Sied by henna Nm 208 ho 
* as the herbariſts in France dry their herbs: this 


6 „„ 


it with that intention as regularly as we do ſalt * 


called Couſcous; it is a kind of paſte made' of the flour of 


% 8 
'% 
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te ptifan is quite inſipid, except when it is made too ſtrong, 


&« and as it were viſcous; it has then ſomewhat of a ſickiſh 
te taſte, which may be corrected with a little ſugar or liquo- 
«© rice-root. I uſed it every year during thoſe two months 
% only, taking a chopin (an Engliſh wine quart) in the morn- 


ing, either before or after breakfaſt, and as much in the 
« evening, after the heat of the day was over, that is, be- 
1 tween five and ten o'clock. Sometimes I took it in the 


middle of the day; but this was only when I felt the head- 
« ach which prognoſticated the approach of a fever. By this 
1 means I prevented, during the five years I reſided at Sene- 
« gal, any diarrhcea or ardent fever, which are almoſt the 
« only diſeaſes to be apprehended in that country. To give 
« a ſtill ſtronger proof of the good effects of this ptiſan taken 
« at the critical times juſt mentioned, it may be proper to ob- 
< ſerve, that in the month of September 1751, when fevers 


—_—— at Senegal than they had been for many | 
< years, I continued my hunting and herbarizing, though at- 
« tended with great fatigue, with as much ardour as I could 


* have done in France; and a friend of mine, who after my 
example uſed this ꝑtiſan, was the only other perſon who fol- 
. lowed his ordinary occupations, whilſt all the reſt of the 


« French officers were confined to their beds; a thing which 


g ſurprized them much, eſpecially on my friend's account, who 


« being of a delicate conſtitution ſeemed moſt ſuſceptible of 


"P ve. . impreſſion of the bad air, the primary cauſe of the 


idemic ſickneſs of that ſeaſon. „A remedy fo innocent, - 
eaſy, and which has been experienced to be ſo efficacious, 


* « as to be employed to prevent not only ardent fevers, 

but even the heat of urine, which is very frequent from July 
4 to November: experience has convinced me that this ptiſan 

« alone is ſufficient, rovided you abſtain from wine whilſt 
« youuſeit®,” | — 


8 | - Mem. de F Acad, Royale des Sciences, ann. 1761. A Paris, 1763. 


* 


perſed all over Egypt. 
carried to Grand Cairo, not freſh, but ſo dry that the pulp 


* - + mn 4. - * _ o 
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lx. Adanſon further informs us, that the fruit of the Bao- 


bab is not leſs uſeful than its leaves: the pulp they eat; it is 


of an agreeable taſte, and ſomewhat acid, eſpecially when firſt 
gathered; when long kept, it loſes much of its goodneſs; | 
however, it is {till ſold in the markets, and makes an article 

of trade; not a conſiderable one, indeed, at Senegal, where 


the tree that bears it is common; but it is a profitable article 


to thoſe who export it to the neighbouring countries. The 

Arabs, who at Senegal are called Moors, carry this fruit to 
Os ee ethics. to Mien from whence it is dif- 
Proſper Alpinus ſays, Thar it is 


„% may be reduced to a powder, which in that city they call 
Terra Lemnia. [Cayri etiam, quo loco recens fructus non 


habetur, ejus pulpa in pulverem parata ii utuntur, quæ eſt 


« Terra Lemnia, obſervatur: eſtque apud multos familiariſſi- 


% mus illiuſce terræ uſus ad peſtiferas febres, &c. ] It is com- 
« monly given in peſtilential fevers, ſpitting of blood, lien- 


« tery, 2 — . 


* ſes.” 


Tas rind of this frait, and the fruit irſelf, FE 5 


ſpoiled, ſerves the negroes to make a ſoap; they burn it, and 
. 


Es with the negro of Africa, ho this ee 


| their country, to carry with them the feeds of thoſe pot-herbs 


of which they make moſt uſe ; one of theſe is that of the 
Baobab, which they call Goui. Many plants which now grow 


commonly in the Weſt Indies and America, have been carried 
| n | 


Tus Baobab is the largeſt production of the whole vege- 
table kingdom : the trunk of this tree is not very high ; Mr. 


Adagſon did not fee any that exceeded twelve or fifteen feet : 
from the root to the branches; but he ſaw ſeveral which were 


# 
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from ſixty-five to ſeventy-eight feet round ; that is to ſay, 
_ twenty-five to twenty-ſeven feet in diameter. He conjectures 
that ſome of thoſe he ſaw muſt be coeval with Noah's deluge. 
The loweſt branches extend almoſt horizontally; and as they 
are very large and about ſixty feet in length, their own weight 
bends the extremity of them to the ground, ſo that the head 
of the tree, which is moreover pretty round, wholly hides the 
trunk, and forms a hemiſpherical maſs of verdure of about 

1undrec "ws — or n in 


Tis: leaves are about . 
pointed at both extremities, and there are generally ſeven fixed 
in the manner of a fan to one pedicle : the ſize of the roots 
correſponds io that of the trunk and the branches; that in 
the middle forms a pivot, which penetrates a great way into 
the earth, the reſt ſpread near the ſurface. Mr. Adanſon faw r 
one which a current of water laid bare for the ſpace of one 
hundred and ten feet, and by its bigneſs it was eaſy to judge, 
that what ſtill remained under ground was forty or fifty feet 
more; and this was not one of the largeſt of theſe trees. The 
flowers are in proportion to the bigneſs of the tree. After the 
fall of the petals and ſtamina, the ovary ripens into an oblong 
fruit, pointed. at borh ends, about fifteen or eighteen inches 
long, five or ſix broad, covered with a kind of greeniſh 
down, under which is a ligneous rind, hard, almoſt black, 
two or three lines in thickneſs, and marked with twelve or 
fourteen rays, which divide it lengthways into ſides. This 
fruit adheres to the tree by a cylindrical pedicle two feet long, 
and an inch diameter; it contains a kind of pulp, or whitiſh, 
ſpongy, juicy ſubſtance of an acid taſte : when the fruit is 
freſh, this pulp feems to form only one maſs ; but as it dries, 

it ſhrinks, and divides. itſelf into a great number of pohedra, 
hotter a oc each of which contains a ſhining | 
brown ſeed of the ſhape of a kidney-bean, five lines long and 
three broad: the pulp that ſurrounds it is eaſily reducible to 
3 Cc 2 a powder, 


* 
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a powder, which is brought to Europe from Senegal, but 
from the Levant under the very improper name of Texra fi- 
. lata Lemnia, . 


a Tas Baobab will not grow bat in a very warm country: 
it delights in a ſandy, moiſt ſoil, where there are no ſtones 
to wound its roots; for the ſmalleſt excoriation which they 
receive is quickly followed. by a caries, which communicates 
itſelf to the trunk, and the tree infallibly dies. It grows 


' moſt commonly on the weſt coaſt of Africa, from the Niger 


to the kingdom of Benin. There is one growing in Marti- 
nico, the ſeed of which was probably carried thither by the 
negroes, as mentioned above. It caſts its leaves in November, 
aſſumes new ones in June, and flowers in July, and its fruit 
s ripe in October or November: the wood of it is ſoft and 
pretty white. Beſides the caries, the Baobab is ſubje& to 
another diſtemper, not very common indeed; this is a kind 
of mouldineſs which ſpreads through all the ligneous part of 
it, and reduces it to the conſiſtence of the ordinary pith of 
trees, without altering either its natural whiteneſs or the diſ- 
poſition of its fibres. The negroes make another very ſingu- 
lar uſe of this monſtrous tree. It has been faid that it is ſub- 
ject to rat, if the roots be hurt; when the negroes find a 
into a dark chamber, ar rather deep cave, which they deſtine 
for the tombs of thoſe whom they judge unworthy of the uſual 
bhonours of ſepulture; ſuch are their guiriots; by that name 
are meant their poets, muſicians, drammers, and buffoons ; 
E theſe hirelings preſide at their 
balls and dances, the libertiniſm of which they greatly ahi- 
mate by their buffooneries.. The negroes are very much afraid 
of theſe people, ref pip grate refoet? to thank ant bl ae 
have ſuperior knowledge to their own, treating them as ſor- 
_ cererg. or. demons,” which are not underſtood by them in an 
Ill ſenſe, but for ſublime geniuſes : they honour them while 


2 but — fact reſpect is changed into 
bortor. 
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horror. They will fuffer them neither to be laid in the earth, 
nor thrown into the ſea or any river; they imagine that the 

in which they ſhould be buried would be enchanted, 
that it would divert the rains, and produce nothing; and that 
more fiſh : they therefore ſuſpend them in thoſe hollow trunks, 
ſhutting up the entry with a board; the bodies thus hung up, 


dry, and become a kind . | 


* 


N IT. 


| Copy of e Letter to Dr. Mead, containing ſeven] | 
Medical Ck 


818, 


8 knowledge is the fruit of experience, and uſeful diſco» 
veries are made by fortuitous accidents, I beg 
leave to communicate to you the ſucceſsful treatment (out of 
the common road of practice] of three of thoſe caſes which 
you have mentioned in your late excellent treatiſe (Medical Pres 
cepts.) Ss, 


| ABov's five years ago I was at nne baut in Mn» 
ryland, when his eldeſt daughter, about eighteen years of age, 
of a fanguine complexion, regular, and till then very healthy, 
ſuddenly complained of a ſtrangulation of the fauces ; at firſt 
I did not mind her, but in a few minutes ſhe faid her com- 
plaint increaſed, and grew very troubleſome : I offered ta 
bleed her, but ſhe would not ſubmit to the operation. 


, 1 had no proper purges, nor cantharides with me, 1 
could not tell what to do for her: I believe within the ſpace - 
of an hour from the time ſhe firſt complained, the young lady 


was fo near being ſpeechleſs, that I was obliged to put my ear 
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down to the bed on which ſhe lay, to hear what ſhe ſaid; 
for want, therefore, of other medicines (though now I believe 
none would have proved fo efficacious) I ſpread a plaſter pretty 
thick on leather of Venice treacle and the volatile ſpirits of fal 
ammoniac well impregnated, which I applied to her throat: 1 
believe this had not been half an hour before ſhe was quite 
eaſy, and without doing any thing more, ſhe got intirely well. 
Thus neceſſity put me on a method which happily relieved a 
charming yg lady from exquiſite pain and immediate 
"_— 


[ ET = 

' I was concerned for a woman who hed an e hams 
the muſcles of the abdomen and peritonzum : after bliſtering 
the abdomen, and giving her ſeveral purges and diuretics ta 
very little purpoſe, I ſcarified the abdomen pretty deep, and 
daily laid on cataplaſms, by which means ſhe recovered ; the 
| beſt pro ae Seed did Me 5 
boiled in _ Fi ae 1 


8 long and ſevere fits of the i intermitting feyer, 8 
regularly carried off, I was taken with the ſciatic, and I be- 5 
lieve nobody ever felt it more ſevere; in ſome paroxyſms the 
pain has been ſo very excruciating, that I have ſincerely wiſhed 
for inſtantaneous death. This diſorder continued for three 
years, great part of which time I was incapable of mounting 
a horſe; and ever, in any of my moſt placid intervals, the leaſt. 
{udden or irregular motion would give me exquiſite pain: I 
Was cured at laſt by the Indian method, which is thus; they 
make a circular arbour about four feet diameter, and the ſame 
height, with little ſaplings about the ſize of a large walking- 

— Rick; the great ends they fix in the ground, and the other 
ends they bend over in an arch, and tie them together; thĩs 
arbour being built near ſome rivulet, they cover It over with 
their match coats (blankets) then heat ſome large ſtones red 
hot, and put them into this ſweat-houſe 3 then ſtrip them 
ſelxes naked, and carry in with them a bucket of water, 


5 . 
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which: they pour by handfuls on the ſtones ; the ſteams aſcend 
to the top, then deſcend on them, ſitting in a low ſeat, which 
immediately throws them into a profuſe ſweat, in which they 
jump immediately into the rivulet, ſtay in it about half a mi- 
nute, then return into the ſweat-houſe, till the pores are well 
opened, afterwards wipe themſelves dry, and put on their 
cloaths : this is their method in moſt chronic diſorders, and 
they uſe it at many ſeaſons of the year. The violence and te- 
diouſneſs of my illneſs induced me to try this method, and irc 
intirely relieved me. I have fince adviſed the ſame in fixed, 
obſtinate, rheumatic complaints, and I do not remember a 
fingle wftance of its ever failing : I aſſure you, Sir, I knew 
an old man, above ſeventy years of age, uſe it with ſuccels, 
though not by my advice. | 


nn winch cr; bits 
the gentleman to be-a man' of veracity, and had this account 


from his own mouth: He was of a thin, he&ic conſtitution, 
and had laboured under a troubleſome pulmonary cough for 
ſome years; at laſt he was taken with an hæmoptoe, for which 
he had the beſt advice he could get in Maryland, but grew 
rather worſe under the care of two phyficians that attended 


dim for ſeveral months, and at laſt he was prevailed on to put 


| himſelf under the'care of a negro fellow, who is the Ward f 

. Maryland; for he has the reputation of performing ſome ex- 
traotdinary cures, though nature has the chief claim to them; 
but indeed this was not the caſe here: in ſhort, he adviſed 
he adviſed the gentleman to go into a warm bath twice a day, 

to ſit up to his chin in it for two or three minutes at a time, 
and as foon as he came out to daſh cold water ſeveral times on 
when I left Maryland, which was about ſeven or eight years 
after the cure, he remained free from his hxmoptoe, eaſed 
very much 8 and went through a yood * of 
en 


5 I $HALL | 


Tot, ne nn rr ——ͤ a 2 
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I 8HALL not invade your province, Sir, by attempting to 
reaſon on theſe facts; all that I pretend to is, the honour of 


ä 
STR, 


vor ebiged ad mol dro hd Sr, 
f X. B. 


Ne IV. 


A Treatiſe of Mueular den. in lere 


| Dr. Briggs. : 
[Wherein, a general new ing fr kn of the fame me of the 
human body, the mec 
. motions. is both in 2 phyſical * anal 
| manner. By Dr. Connor. J | 


SIR, 


OTION, + ts ef ne 
origin of matter in which. it reſides: : to call t the body 
that moves, the body moved, a relative mode between both, 


or the pure will of a ſupreme Mover, is too abſtract ro be 
mentioned in a phyſical diſquiſition. 
motion is, but what is its cauſe, particularly in the human 
body; it will, perhaps, ſeem eaſily anſwered, that bodies are 
the cauſe of their own motion, ſince no body can be moved 


I will. nat inquire what 


without the check or impulſe, of another; hut it will appear 
very intricate to . unravel the different nature and properties 


of bodies; I mean the particular bulk and figures, of gheir 


particles, by which they produce the various phanomena or 


different motions we obſerve in the world, particulasly in ani- 
mals. Before I endeavour to illuſtrate the motions we obſerve 
in animals, chiefly in ourſelves, I will take a ſtrict and ſhort 


view of the whole frame of the human body, to find how its 


D 


wonderful 
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the functions 
make is curiouſly contrived to perform 
compo eye 


9 ah 
machine inimitable af nen 
— W n 
— — be, OR — 
2 = tenons and mortiſes und faſtened with 
—— with and F 
HKke joiners 


e 
— 07 | 


Out the 


ymghatc or ally 
ends of d 0 
between the jointed 


motion 
like in coach-wheels, makes their 
juice, which, 


. 
8 


e 


won, quali. 


e e cite 
Ovnn ie bene 


fat, glands, 
inter woven with nerves, membranes, 
ſubſtance 


body; 
and mare the bones and the reſt of the 
ſerve to pull. 

for there is no viſible motion performed in the whole body, 


os 
but by a muſcle or a muſcular fibre, though 


Levers e Aer eee 


®; 


—_— three apartments; the 

this noble fabeick we find 

— breaſt, and the head ; they are lined with membranous 
deln, 


coats, and contain in 
reſpective viſcera or vital parts: 
on guts, meſentery, 
— — 


af the chyle, 


8 "1 
1 —— The gullt, Nomach, and gun are ove on. 


canal from the mouth 2 
— 


receives the meat the guller, 
| — chylez ahe: bats paſſes 


farther, one 
where it meets liguors to diſſolve it 

| . 1 from the liver ; it is preſſed 
r 


dars 
» 2 55 | 


theſe muſcles, like ſo many diſtin& ropes, 
and blood - veſſels: 


"one af MP r ** 


R rr * 
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down along the guts by their periſtaltic motion; the groſſeſt 


parts or excrement are carried to the fundament, but the thin- 
eſt and white part of ir, called properly chyle, paſſes into the 
lacteal veſſels, which gape into the ſides of the guts; from 


thence it continues its journey to the great receptacle of the 


chyle above the kidneys, and being there joined and thinned 
by ſeveral little ſtreams of lympha, it aſcends through the 


thoracic duct to the heart, where it is changed into blood: 


the kidneys train from the blood its ſuperfluous ſerum, and 
ſend it to its ciſtern the bladder; the liver cleanſes the blood 
of gall, and diſcharges it into the guts to help digeſtion ; the 
vena porta carries the blood from all the floating parts of the 
abdomen igto the liver; and all the lymphatic glands of the 


belly ſend their lympha to the thoracic duct, from whence it 


is conveyed to the heart to be mixed a-new with * "__m ; 
torrent of the dicod r 


Tux breaſt, or ſecond Wen enen b een the belly : 
by a partition called the diaphragm; it is the ſeat of the two 


chief fountains of liſe, the heart and lungs; the heart is a 


"irong muſcle with two cavities, the right and left ventricle ; 
the right ventricle receives the whole maſs of blood through 
the great vena cava from all parts of the body, and fends it 
by the pulmonary artery into the lungs, where, being rarefied 
by the air forced into them by reſpiration, it paſſes through 
the pulmonary veins into the left ventricle of the heart, which 
drives it with great force into the appending aorta, ar great 
artery, and from thence through millions of ramifications inta 


all parts, and cven into the minuteſt fibres of the whole body, 


from whence it returns back to the heart, as rivers run ta 
the ocean from whence they came: the heart is, therefore, 
the center of motion in us; it ſends the blood to the whole 


circumference of the body, and like a pump, or rather a ſy- 
ringe, it forces the fame back again, that by a conſtant cir- 


culation from center to circumference, and from cirgumference 
co Huter, e and — all — of the body; 


fog 
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for whenever by inward diſeaſes, or by any great wounds, this 
circulation is interrupted, death muſt neceſſarily enſue. 


Ix the uppermoſt room af all is lodged that marrowy and 
ſoft ſubſtance the brain, the ſeat of the ſoul and the origin of 
all the ſenſes; it is wrapped up in two membranes, the 
ſtronger one; called dura mater, fticks in ſeveral places to the 
inſide of pr ſcull ; but the thinner cleaves every where very 
cloſely to ti. outſide of the brain; the brain itſelf is divided 
into two parts; the upper and fore part, which is the largeſt, 
is called properly the brain, the lower and back part is called 


_ cerebellum, or little brain; the ſubſtance of both is much 


alike as for its uſe and contexture, for the outſide of both is 
glandulous and of an aſh-colour ; it ſerves to ſtrain from the 
blood that thin airy fluid called animal ſpirits : the pith or in- 


fide of both is very white and ſomething harder than the firſt ; 
it is nothing elle but the origin of all the nerves that ſuck up 
from the ambient glands the ſpirits, which they ſeparate from 


the blood, poured in among them from the carotid and ver- 


_ tebral arteries. The baſis of this pith and marrowy ſubſtance 


is called medulla oblongata; which, with the marrow of the 


back-bone, is in a manner but one continued brain, or one 
common ſtock out of which all the nerves of the whole body 
take their origin; for ten pairs of nerves part from the brain 
alone, and thirty pairs from the ſpinal marrow, which make 
up all the nerves of the whole body; for there is not one 


fibre in the whole body that does not receive ſome twig of a 


nerve from one or other of theſe forty pairs; I may, indeed, 


except the bones and the heart ; for I never could diſcover 


any nerve in their ſubſtance; which makes me believe that the 


motion of the latter does not depend upon the nerves of the 


brain *. Every one of the forty pairs of nerves is a bundle 


of an infinite number of {ſmaller ones, each of which is hol- 


low, and conveys the ſpirits either from the brain or ſpinal 


bis is very contrary to the doftrine of the ingenious Haller. 
D 2 —— 
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marrow to the place in which they tettninate; and theſe ſpirits 
cauſe ſenſe and motion where thete they arrive, for without 
them we neither could feel, nor move any part of our body, 
28 is vifible in palſies and apoplexies. There are in the brain 
ſeveral other parts they give names to, but beeauſe the uſe of 
them is uncertain, they ſhall be nameleſs ; for to ſay that the 
foul reſides in the glandula pinealis, the memory in the corpus 


_ calloſum, the imagination in the corpora ſtriata, appetite to 
women in the nates or teſtes; thay vital motion depends on 
the arbor vitz of the cerebel, would paſs better for-poetical - 


fancies than for phyſical inquiries : I cannot, notwithſtanding, 
forget the four ventricles, three of which are in the brain, 
and the fourth in the cerebel ; they have all communication 
with ome another in the baſis of the brain; they ſerve to 
drain away the ſuperfluous humours; they pour them into the 
funnel of the brain, from whence they are difcharged, not 


into the noſe, as wis formerly believed, but through two 


Anuſes into the jugnlar veins, and from thenee ſtraight to the 


| Heart, I do not doubt but tobacco, of other medicaments 


given to make one ſneeze, will eaſe the head, not by diſcharg- 
ing any thing from the brain, as is vulgarly thought (for there 
3 no manner of paſfige from the brain to the noſe, all the 
holes being ſtopped up by the olfactory nerve) but becauſe 


_ this effort carries away the mucus or flime that ſtagnates in 
the two frontal, the two maxillar, and the two ſphenoid fi- 
nuſes, all whieh open into the voſtrils, and are Hacd with the 


fame membfnna pitwitaria that the nofe is. 


1 whials body with them both ; by this communication the 


pain of the toe, all over is out of order; for a toe is made up 
of all the ſame integral parts that the whole body is, the fa- 
brick of the whole body being made of bones, griftles, liga 


ments, muſcles, fat, land, wi, iet, neovey, hurra 
veſſels, 


ALL purnsieffide body have: qordefpatibonce with one ano 
ther; the breaſt with the heart, the heart with the brain, and 


whole body ſuffers when any one part is diſordered, as in a 


— „ EG 4 


1 4 4 3 n 4 


without I have a clear idea of the frame and functions of the 
whole body, no more than I can underſtand or methodically 
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veſſels, membranes, and fluids ; and all theſe are to be found. 
in the toe alone; ſo that as our body is generally faid to be 
an abridgment of the whole univerſe, fo a finger, toe, or 
other parts are in a manner our whole in little, though their 
figures be different: and I cannot conceive or explain the ac- 
ton or motion of a finger, or of any other part whatſoever, 


cure one inward diſeaſe without a —— aa—ns 


of all diſeaſes. 


' Havine thus, Sir, ſhortly furveyed the Lai of the e 


| man body, it is requiſite to examine the ſprings that ſer the 
machine a-going ; for it is as neceſſary to obſerve the mecha- 


niſm with which a watch moves, as it is to know the excel 
leney of the workmanthip, particularly when its motion is apt 
to be diſordered, as often that of the human body is by dif- 


eaſes, and wants to be mended. 


Tut two great agents In our body are, the motion of the 
Avids and chat of the folid parts; both depend immediately | 
upon one another; for as the fluids, I mean the blood and 


ſpirics, give motion to the ſoſid parts, fo they mutually re- 


| ceive all rheir motion from them, juſt as a man that ſwings 
himſelf upon a flack rope receives in himſelf the motion he 


gives it. The firft morion in our body, after generation in 
the womb, is that of the fluids; for the punctum faliens, or 
the little ſtamina of the heart, catmot move itſelf, but it muſt 
receive its firft motion from the ffuids contained in its ſub- 
ſtance; theſe fluids receive their firſt motion from the vivify- 
ing ſparkles or ferment of man's feed, conveyed to them in 
coitn; and this primitive prolific motion is continued and fo- 
mented in the permen by the ambient heat of the mother's 


womb, until the carina and all the other organs gather ſtreng:h 


enough ta move one another: thus the little mufcular fila- 
ments of the heart being, fut moved, they malt neceſarlly, 
2 in 
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in contracting themſelves, preſs and crowd one another, and 
conſequently ſqueeze from between them, arid from thieit 
| Hittle ventricles, the humour that moved them firſt, and 
drive it into the appending arteries to make room for another 
ſucceeding humour, ſupplied from the liquor in which the ca- 
rina, or the whole embryo, ſwims ; this new-fermenting hu- 
mour, with its innate air, being admitted into the fibres of 
heart, by which it appears that the fluids and the WERE 


one another reciprocally. 


Havixc, en paſſant, hinted en of . motion in 
che fœtus after conception, I may now inquire i into the genuine 
cauſe of all other muſcular motions in us, whether voluntary 
or involuntary, after we are born. All anatomiſts agree that 
- muſcles and muſcular fibres are the inſtruments of all viſible 
motions in our body; for parts that have loſt their muſcles by 
wounds, or that have never had any, as the ſkin, brain, liver, 


lungs, ſpleen, kidneys, teeth, nails, hair, ears, teſticles, never 


move viſibly, and all parts that are provided with muſcles, or 


. even. the muſcular fibres, as the ſtomach, guts, gullet, iris, 
the ſphincters, the bladder, are perceived to move: but it is 


not enough to know that muſcles move all other parts of our 
body; we muſt diſcover, if we ean, what moves the muſcles 
themſelves, otherwiſe we have no more ſatisfaction in obſery- 
ing the motions of our own body, than in ſeeing a boat in a 
calm day brought up againſt the current of the Thames by 
the tide, without knowing what forces the tide itſelf up. It 
is plain, that if a muſcle is contracted, it muſt neceſſarily 
draw towards its belly or middle the bone or other part it is 
. faſtened to; and if we could find out the phyſical cauſe of 


this contraction, perhaps it would give us as much reaſon to 
_ admire n of our Maker, as any 
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Fr is evident that a muſcle cannot move itſelf, no more 
than any other body; it muſt, 1 be mored by ſome 
new 
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new matter that comes into it; there is no matter whatſoever 
that can come inta it, but blood and animal ſpirits, and con- 
ſequently the motion of a muſcle muſt either procced from 
the ſpirits that flow into it through the nerve, or from the 
blood conveyed thither by the artery, or from both blood and 
ſpirits together: it cannot proceed from the blood alone, be- 
cauſe when the nerve is cut or obſtructed, and the ſpirits cannot 


come into the muſcle, its motion ceaſes, as it appears in a pal- 
ſical limb, which, tho' the blood circulates freely thro” it, has 


the artery is cut or tied, and the muicic receives no blood, 
though the ſpirits have free acceſs to it, yet the motion of the 


muſcle ceaſes ; from whence it evideuily follows that muſcu- 
lar motion proceeds both from the ſpirits and from the = 
blood met: _— er in the bod of the muſcle 3 but how they 


perform chis für pri e ct is waat is very intricate to ex- 
plain. 


We cannot conceive hat the od and ſpirits do move the 
muſcles by the rapidity cf the; Z ulation, or by the quan- 
tity of motion they both receive > em the heart and arteries ; 


and yet all the motion, not only of the blood, but likewiſe 


neither motion nor ſenſation, for want of ſpirits ; likewiſe when 


of the ſpirits, is immediately derived from the impulſe of the 


want of muſcles, and they give only a free paſſage to the ſpi- 


rits through them ; ſo that if every muſcle was moved only 


by the quantity of motion its proportion of blood and (pirits 


received from the heart, muſcles would not have the hun- 
| gredth part of the motion we obſerve in them. 


_ - Tr would be thus impoſſible that a man by the force of 
his muſcles, the maſſeters, ſhould raiſe a hundred pounds 
2 weight in his teeth; that by the ſtrength of the muſcles of 
2 che hand he could break a horſeſhoe in two, or lift up a heavy 


heart and arteries together; for the ſpirits borrow no motion 
from the brain or nerves, theſe having none of their own for 


chair in one hand with a man Girting in it; that tumblers, - 


vaulters, 
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vaulters, rope-dancers, could move their hodies with that actĩ- 
vity and force ; that porters could carry five or fix hundred 
weight upon their backs; that one man alone could lift above 
ground a brafs cannon of fourteen hundred pounds weight, 
as a ſeaman once did. The quantity of this motion far ex- 
ceeds that of the heart; and to make it more clear, let us 


take any one muſcle, for example, the two maſſeters or grind- 


ers, that move the lower jaw; they raiſe, as I mentioned, a 


hundred weight ; to compare their motion with that of the 
heart there is no manner of proportion; for the motion of 


the heart can hardly raiſe the weight of threeſcore pounds; 


or, if 1 ſhould be fo favourable as to allow the heart force 
enough to raiſe a hundred pounds, which is more than I can 


demonſtrate, yet till this would not prove that the maſſeters 
could raiſe likewiſe the ſame weight, becauſe all this motion 


granted to the heart is not, nor can be, communicated to every 
ſtream of blood and ſpirits in them: ſo that if a ſmall artery 
contains only the hundredth part of blood that the great 
| aorta holds, it will hardly have, or at moſt can but have, the 
hundredth part of the motion that the heart has. Now the 
bulk of both the maſſeters is not the thouſandth part of the 

motion of the heart, and that inſtead of raiſing one hundred 
pounds weight by the teeth, they would not raiſe an ounce 
and a half, which is almoſt a leſſer force than is requiſite ta 


move the muſcles themſelves, or at leaſt the jaw-bone they are 


faſtened to: from all which I may reaſonably conclude, that 
the power and motion of any muſcle does not proceed from 
the rapidity with which the blood and ſpirits circulate through 
it, nor from the quantity of motion theſe have received from 
the heart, ſince the motion of the maſſeters exceeds a thou- 


proportion of blood and ſpirits ſent to them by the heart and 


brain; and fince the degree of motion in the heart of the 
ſeaman that lifted the braſs cannoa of fourteen hundred pounds 
weight, compared with the force of the blood and ipirits of 
his whole body, dnn. & perhaps 
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as one to thirty; ſince, therefore, we ſee that the quantity of 


motion of the muſcles far ſurpaſſes that of the blood and ſpi- 
rits, and that this addition of motion cannot be attributed 


to the muſcle, which is only paſſive in it, nor to the heart, 
as I have ſhewed already, I muſt neceſſarily ſappoſe that the 
nature of the blood and ſpirits is ſuch, that when they meet 


in the body of the muſcle, they acquire new degrees of mo- 
tion, which ſeparately they could not have: to underſtand 


which we muſt have a clear notion of the ſtructure of a 


muſcle, and of the nature of the animal ſpirits. I need not 


| inſiſt long upon the ſtructure of a muſcle, it being very well 
known that it is a fleſhy rope with two ſmall and compact 
ends and a large belly, being a bundle of a great many ſmaller 


ropes and fibres wrapped up together in a common membrane, 
cloſely interwoven towards the head and tendon, and flack in 


the middle; the ropy fibres are ſtretched in length from head to 


tendon, and are traverſed in the middle chiefly by a few ſmall 
filaments, to make their contexture more firm, not unlike that 


of a net or cane chair: every fibre is a little tube, and receives 
the blood and ſpirits into its cavity; for the blood does not 


circulate between the interſtices of the fibres, as ſome believe, 
but in their very cavities, which is made manifeſt when I cut 


a muſcle in length, there is hardly ſeen any blood, but when 


I cut it acroſs, there guſhes immediately out of every fibre a 


great quantity; ſo that I may fay, that the cavity of every 
fibre of a muſele has its nerve, artery, and vein, which ſerve 
to carry back to the heart what has not been employed in 
_ nouriſhing or moving the fibre. The head of the muſcle is 


faſtened to one bone and the tendon to another; and no 


_ muſcle begins and ends in the ſame bone, for then it would 


only ſerve to bend, and not to move it: thoſe phyſicians, 


he therefore, ſeem to be miſtaken, who think the contraction of 
the muſcle to be the cauſe why bones are bent in the rickets, 


fince this cannot be, unleſs the muſcle began and ended in the 


fame done. 
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As for the nature of animal ſpirits, it is very difficult to de- 
termine it; ſome maintain there are none at all; others affirm 
that there are; yet can never ſhew them, nor try any experi- 
ment in living or dead bodies to diſcover their origin : it can- 
not, notwithſtanding, be doubted, -but there is a fluid ſub- 
ſtance that paſſes through the nerves, though we ſee no ca- 
vity in them to let it paſs; yet I cannot be perſuaded that 
it is the moſt volatile ſpirit, or the molt refined part of the 
blood, as moſt phyſicians are of opinion, becauſe if it did in 
the leaſt partake of the nature of the whole blood, or of any 


of its principles, earth, water, ſalt, or ſulphur, it muſt be 
ſeen in the nerves, as the blood is in the arteries, or lymph 


in the lymphatic ducts; for let the ſpirit of the blood, taken 
out of it by chymiſtry, be ever ſo often diſtilled again, and 
refined by fire, it will ſtill be kept in veſſels, poured off 
from one bottle into another, will ſtill appear in the form of 
a viſible liquor. 


Tur famous Dr. Willis did not ſcruple to ſay, that the 


animal ſpirits did partake of the nitre of the air blown into 
the blood from the lungs by reſpiration, and that theſe nitro- 


aerial ſpirits, as he calls them, meeting the due ſulphureous 


part of the blood in the lank belly of the muſcle, flaſhed, 
which he calls exploſion, like gunpowder, which is made of 


nitre, ſulphur, and charcoal; by this exploſion the muſcle is 
contraſted or ſhortened, which contraction is muſcular mo- 
tion. With due reſpect to this learned author's memory, 1 
cannot conceive that the nitre of the air can get into the 


lungs in that great quantity as would be neceſſary to perform 


all the motions of the body; for if it did come into the blood 


in that vaſt quantity, far from rarefying the blood, and heat- 


ing us, -1 it would coagulate the maſs, and chill the whole 
e {pirit of nitre, the diſſolution of nitre in water, 


body, 
and all preparations whatfoever of it, taken inwardly, con- 


ſtantly do “. Beſides, granted the animal ſpirits were nitrous, 


This we cannot admit, for it is known that a ſolution of nitre injected 


into the blood does not e, but attenuates it. 


NESS 
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how can the particles of nitre meeting the ſulphureous part 
of the blood in the muſcle flaſh without ſome ſparkles of fire 
fit to kindle for the exploſion ? for gunpowder, though it is 
made of faltpetre and ſulphur, never blows itſelf up without 

a priming or foreign fire to impart to it its firſt motion or 


Now, Sir, ſince you will have me give you my blind con- 
jecture, I am rather of opinion that the animal ſpirits are no- 
thing elſe but the pure body of the elaſtic air poured into the 
blood from the lungs, without any nitre at all: this doftrine, 
though perhaps new to you, ſeems to me to ſuit better than 
any other hypotheſis with the effects of reſpiration, with the 
motion of the heart, with the rarefaction of the blood, with 
the plenitude of the veins and arteries, with the effects of 
cupping-glaſſes, with ſwooning in hot places, with breaking 
wind backwards, and the filtration of the ſpirits in the brain, 
with their inviſibility in the nerves, and with the mechaniſm 
of muicular motion. ; 


I nave elſewhere endeavoured to refute the doctrine of the 
nitre of the air, and have proved that the body of the air 
not only is breathed into the lungs, but that likewiſe it paſſes 
farther from the bronchia, and their appending bladders, into 
the maſs of blood ; this is evident, becauſc if the lungs of a 
dead animal be well cleared from the clots of blood with an 
injection through the pulmonary artery, we may blow the air 
from the windpipe through the lungs into the left ventricle of 
the heart: beſides, it cannot be doubted, but the air will find 

way into the blood through the ſame pores of the lungs, 
Which the thick teams of the blood, which come out in ex- 
ſpiration, paſs through, and through which groſs damps, peſ- 
 bilential yapours, and, as they ſay, the nitre of the air, make 
their way into our body. 


To conceive the effect this air operates 15 our hleed, is bs 
fit to take notice that air is &pable of being condenſed and 
E 2 _ .._ _ parehied; 
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rarefied ; that is, a pint of air can be preſſed into the compaſs 


of a half pint, aud a half pint can be dilated fo far as to fill 
a whole quart, when all preſſure is taken away, as we obſerve 
in the air-pump. The air is always condenſed in a cold place, 


and rarefied in a hot one; for if you fill but the fourth part 


of a bladder with air, and afterwards ſeal the mouth of the 
bladder, that the air ſhould not get out, then put the blad- 


der in hot water, the little air contained in it will ſpread fo 


violently, that it will burſt the bladder, if the water be very . 
hot: ſince, therefore, the air expands itfelf two ways, either 
when the preſſure of the atmoſphere is taken away, as in a 
ſealed bladder, in the air- pump, or when it is in a warm 


place, as in the bladder dipped in hot water, we may eaſily 
believe it will do the fame in our body, for both reaſons; 


firſt, becauſe when it has paſſed out of the lungs into the 


heart and into hollow veſſels, it is in a manner out of the 
reach of the preſſure of the ambient air, and conſequently 


muſt dilate itſelf upon that account alone; beſides, it mixes 
itſelf with hot blood, which boils and ferments in the arteries 
and veins, and its expanſion mult likewiſe increaſe conſidera- 
bly for this reaſon : but the air cannot expand itſelf in our 
bodies without expanding and vivifying at the ſame time the 
blood in which it is contained; this is the reaſon that the 
blood that has paſſed through the lungs is much more thin, 
more florid, more frothy, and more rarefied than any other: 
here needs no nitre to thin the blood, the elaſticity of the 
air will do more effectually all that is attributed to its pre- 
tended virtue; for little ſtreams of air being received into the 


blood through all the bladder of the lungs at once will ra- 


ref; ſufficiently that quota of blood which the lungs then con- 
tain, and the air that is to come in by the next infpiration will 
rarefy the ſucceeding waves of blood; fo that the circulation 
of the blood and reſpiration keeping time with one another, 
the blood cannot want air enough to be fermented and . 


fied. It is not enough that the air ſhould rarefy the blood in 
_ the lungs, but it is likewiſe neceſſary that the ſame air ſhould 
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circulate with the blood through all the veſſcls and parts of the 
body, otherwiſe it would coagulate, and would be too thick 
to continue its circulation: for the air keeps the ſulphureous 


parts aſunder, and hinders them from meeting, to prevent a 
coagulation : it is this air that ſwells the blood, to fill up the 


veins and arteries, while we are alive ; for when we are dead, 
and this air is evaporated, the veins alone are hardly half full, 
and the arteries are quite empty. It is the ſpringineſs of this 
air that makes the blood and fleſh ſwell, when cupping-glaſſes 
are applied to any part of the fkin : it is this air that fills up 
all the bladders we fee ia butchers meat newly killed; it is 


this that fills the ſtomach, guts, and all the hollow places of 


our body. Air is, in ſhort, the ſpirit and life of the blood, 


as blood is the life of the body; for without it the chyle could 


never be changed into blood, the priaciples of the blood could 
never be exalted, nor kept in motion: and we fee that when 


one is bled, that blood which boiled a minute before in his 


veins, when its fles away turns immediately into a dead clod, 
without fermentation or fluidity. 


LET us now examine how much this air may ſerve us to 
explain the mechaniſm of muſcular motion, and let us trace 
the blood impregnated with this air from the left ventricle of 
the heart, .into the ſubſtance of the brain. The brain is a 
ſponge without any viſible cells, and a gland without any vi- 
ſible acini: ſo that its pores, and the cavities of the nerves, 


are too ſmall to admit any part or principle of the real ſub- 


ſtance of the blood within them. Having, after long enquiry, 
computed exactly the diſproportion between the groſſneſs of 
the parts of the blood, and the minuteneſs of the glands of the 
brain, and of their appending nerves ; and having conſidered 
the ſuitable proportion between the ſame glands and nerves, 

and the air contained in the blood, I never could conceive that 
any other ſubftance was fine or ſubtile enough to make its way 


through them, beſides the thin air which they are ſupplied 
wich from the blood, by which I am obliged to believe that 


the 
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the animal ſpirits are nothing elſe but the pure body of the air, 
ſtrained from the blood in the glands, or ſtrainers of the brain, 
and conveyed into the cavity of the nerves. I cannot fay that 
the animal ſpirits are ſuch pure air, but that they may, per- 
haps, be moiſtened with ſome thin vapour from the blood. 
Since, therefore, the air about us, and that which we breathe, 
cannot be ſeen by our naked eyes, it is no wonder why the 
ſame air ſhould not be viſible in the nerve, when we cut it. 


THE motion of this airy fluid in the nerve, cannot natu- 
rally be quicker than that of the blood in the arteries ; becauſe 
the brain cannot ſecern the ſpirits faſter than the arteries ſup- 
ply it with blood and air: ſo that the circulation of the blood, 
and that of the animal ſpirits, muſt keep due time with one an- 
other, unleſs the motion of the latter be immediately haſtened 
by the influence or free command of the mind in voluntary 
actions, as in leaping, dancing, or running; or unleſs ſome 
outward or inward difeaſe gives the nerves and ſpirit 
ſome ſudden motion, as when a pin pricks unexpectedly the 
toe, a viper or tarantula bites, a {corpion ſtings, a tendon is 
wounded, a vomit gnaws the ftomach, frenzies diſtract the 
mind, convulſions the body, and madneſs both. Theſe out- 
ward impreſſions, or inward ſtorms, increaſe prodigiouſly the 
rapidity of the ſpirits, far beyond their natural motion. : 


Ix, Sir, you will grant me, as I hardly conceive how it can 
be denied, that the animal ſpirits are nothing but air, I necd 
not depend on the natural motion of the blood nor ſpirits, nor 
on the pretended virtue of a ſuppoſed nitre, to explain the 
power of muſcles, or the multiplied force of muſcular motion ; 


for the elaſticity of the air alone is 6 of performing this 
effect, in the following manner. | 


Tut animal ſpirits, that were before a rarified air in the 
blood, are now a condenſed one in the nerves : for the air is 
always condenſed when it is preſſed into a narrower compals, as 

nol vat} the 
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the nerves are in reſpect of the arteries : this condenſed air 


paſſing from the extremity of the nerve into the looſe and ſlack 
cavity of the fibres of the muſcles, and meeting there, as it 
did before in the lungs, the warm blood poured in by the ex- 


tremity of the capillary artery, it muſt neceſſarily expand itſelf 


and the blood both; I mean, the blood and ſpirits muſt acquire 


together a new degree of rarefaction in the belly of the fibre. 


It is not poſſible for them both to be thus rarefied, without 


ſwelling the belly of the fibre; nor can the belly of the fibre be 


dilated, without drawing its two ends nearer one another; as 


when a bladder is blown up with breath, its two ends draw 
towards the centre, and conſequently, all the fibres of the 
_. muſcle being ſwelled up in the fame time, which ſwelling I call 


muſcular motion, the bone or part to which they are fixed 


muſt be pulled towards the belly of the muſcle, and the mo- 
tion of the bone muſt be viſible, unleſs in the ſame time it is 


pulled with equal force in the oppoſite fide by an antagoniſt 
muſcle ; for then the bone, like the maſt of a ſhip pulled all 
about by cables of equal ſtrength, will reſt without any viſible 
motion, though all the muſcles are in contraction in the ſame 


inſtant, until either by cutting a muſcular rope on one ſide, 
or by determining more ſpirits into the antagoniſt on the other, 


the ballance is broke; then the bone muſt be viſibly moved * 
the prevalent contraction of one of the antagoniſts. 


Nobody can doubt, but that the belly of the muſcle is ſwelled 


in its contraction; becauſe if you put your open hand into 


a pot of water, and then ſhut your fiſt, you will find the water 


riſe by the ſwelling of the muſcles of the hand. This ſwelling | 


cannot come from any new blood that comes into the muſcles, 
for the blood is rather driven out of them in their contraction, 
as we experience in bleeding, where the vein bleeds better 
when we ſhut our fiſt than when we keep it open ; ſo that the 


muſcle is never more empty of blood than in its contraction. 


From whence, therefore, could this ſwelling come, but from 
the rarefaction of the claſtic ſpirits in the cavity of the muſcular 
fibres? 
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fibres? Another convincing reaſon that the muſcles are ſwelled 


in contraction, is a perfon that has one limb found, and the 
other paralytic ; the paralytic limb is withered, and conſider- 
ably leſſer than the other, becauſe it wants ſpirits t to diſtend 


the * kibres. 


Sou perhaps will allow, that the animal ſpitits are pure 
air, and. that they rarefy the blood, and diſtend the muſcular 


fibres; but they will aſk, how can this ſudden rarefaction in 


the muſcle multiply ſo prodigiouſly the natural motion of the 
blood and fpirits, as that the two maſſeters will raiſe in the 


teeth a hundred pound weight? However, the matter of 


fact is undoubtedly true, and we need not be ſo much ſur- 
prized at it, when we ſee weights infinitely more conſiderable 
raiſed every day by the ſpring of the air. Is it not with this 


rarefaction that gunpowder blows up huge rocks and fort- 
reſſes; that cannons ſhatter walls regularly fortified ; that 


great ſpouts are raiſed in rivers, and in the main ſea; that a 


bladder half · full of air put into hot water, burſts ; that a bladl- 


der quarter-full of. air, put into the air-pump, raiſes a weight 
ten thouſand times heavier than the air that ſwells it? What 
wonder, therefore, is it, that two large, though ſhort muſcles 
as the maſſeters are, made up each of above two thouſand 
little fiſtulous cords knit faſt together, and each cord ſwelled 
and contraſted by rarefied blood and ſpirits, and acting all in 


concert at once, ſhould raiſe a weight of a hundred pound; 


ſince, if I take a common ſtrong rope that is dry, and faſten 
one end of it to a high beam, and let the other end hang 
down perpendicularly to the ground, afterwards tie to it 


| juſt near the ground any weight, that the rope can raiſe with- 


out breaking, then wet all the rope with water; in a little 


time the rope, impregnated with the water, will fo contract 


itlelf, as to raiſe above ground this weight, be it ever fo 
heavy: if therefore common water, without rarefaction, or 
any other viſible motion, only that of fluid ſoaked up in and 
Ir ſhrinks and ſhortens it ſo | 
viſibly, 
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viibly, ——— the reſiſtance of ſo * a * 


f ag of a living muſcle ? 


| . 
Nur and involuntary motion: I will not ſay that motion 
cannot be involuntary, becauſe the muſcles that are ſubject 
to it, as the heart, diaphragm, and intercoſtal muſcles, re- 
teive nerves from the cerebel, as Dr. Willis has aſſerted, but 
' becauſe they have no true antagoniſts ; for a great many parts 
"borrow their ſpirits from the cerebel that are ſubject only to 
voluntary motions, as the tongue, eye, mouth, and all the 
face, which receive branches from the fifth, ſixth, and eighth 
pair of nerves; and the heart moves involuntarily after all the 
nerves, I mean the eighth pair and the intercoſtals, that are 
pretended to come to it from the cerebel, are intirely cut; the 
motion of the heart muſt. be then neceſſarily continued by 
the blood and air that freſhly rarefied into it from the 
lungs. If, Sir, I had more time, I could, perhaps, illuſtrate 
and prove this opinion with a great many other material argu- 
ments; but ſiace I undertook it only to anſwer your requeſt, 
1 hope you will expect no further apology for what I told 
Jou muſt be deficient in it. 


= lam, 8 1 k, 
Tour very obedient friend and ſervant, 


BERNARD CONNOR. 


Volk. III. = No v. 
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3 
The Art of making Bav-sALr. From Dr. William 
Brownrigg. 


Recommended by the Society for encouraging Arts, Manu- 


factures, &c. ] 


XE want of ſtrong ſalt of Britiſh manufacture proceeds - 
not from any defect of nature, but of art; and that if 
proper ſkill and induſtry be uſed in the Britiſh dominions, and 
due encouragement be there given by the legiſlature, ſuch 
improvements may be made in this art, that not only Great 
Britain, but Ireland alſo, and the Britiſh colonies in America, 
may be ſupplied with falt of their own manufacture, proper 
for curing all kinds of proviſions, in quantity ſufficient for all 
their occaſions, in quality equal, if not ſuperior, to any fo- 
reign falt now made, and at a moderate price. Theſe are 
truths which I hope will appear evident from the facts and 
reaſonings contained under the following propoſitions. 


LEMMA I. 


The quantity of water which annually falls in rain, ſnow, 
and hail, is very different in different parts of Great Bri- 

tain; there commonly falling almoſt double the quantity | 

on the weſtern coaſts, that falls on the eaſtern coaſts of | 
that iſland. LL. 


, * . TEE 


Accorpine to the obſcrrations hitherto made, the depth 
of water which annually falls on the ground, ſuppoſing it all 
to ſtagnate thereon, would, at a medium, amount at Townly 
in Lancaſhire to forty-two inches and a half * ; at Plymouth 
to thirty-one inches +; at Upminſter in Eſſex to nineteen » 


* — 


® See Mr. Townley's Obſ. in the Acts of the Royal Society. | 
F See Dr, Huxham in his treatiſe de Acre & Morb. epidem. Plym, and Me- 
_ dical Eflayy, vol. v. art. z. | 
inches 


— 


N 
3 
1 
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inches and a quarter; at Widrington in Northumberland to 


twenty-one inches and a quarter ||; at Edinburgh to twenty 
two inches and a half . 


Tais great difference in the quantity of water which falls 


in different parts of this iſland is not (as the Rev. Mr. Der- 


ham 9 and others ſuppoſe) owing chiefly to the plainneſs or 
hillineſs of the different parts of the country, but to ſeveral 


other concurrent cauſes, and more eſpecially to the different 


qualities of winds in different places, and to the ſituation 


which thoſe ſeveral phces have with ref pect to ſeas, or tracts 
of dry land. | 


Tas winds which blow moſt frequently in Great Britain 


are the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, and weſt winds ; theſe are alſo the 


warmeſt winds, raiſing vaſt quantities of clouds and vapours, 


which they drive before them from the great Weſtern ocean 


and Iriſh ſea : the greateſt part of theſe clouds and vapours 
falls upon the coaſts from Land's End to the north of Scot- 
land ; and hence Wales, Lancaſhire, Cumberland, and other 
places ſituated on the weſtern coaſt, are watered with heavier 
ſhowers than any other parts of the iſland ; for (as Mr, 
Townley + formerly obſerved) the clouds and vapours driven 
from the ſea ſeldom paſs to the oppoſite ſides of the iſle, but 
generally deſcend in rains and other watery meteors before 


they have paſſed thoſe ridges of mountains which run along 


the middle of it: ſo that the ſouth and ſouth-weſt winds are 


rainy winds in Lancaſhire, and all other places on the weſtern 


* See Mr. Derham's Mecteorolog, Obſ. in the Phil. Tranſ. 
p Phil. Tranſ. Gray's Abridg. vol. ii, p. 45. 
1 Medical Eſſays, vol, v. art. 3. 


See his Phyſico-Theol, book iii, chap, 5. note L. Alſo Phil, Tranſ. 
No. 286 and 297. 


+ Phil. Tranſ, No. 208. p. 63. 
F 2 coaſts, 


' 
19 
| 
| 


* 
_—_.... 
-— Ms. - 
- 
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coaſts, but dry winds on the eaſtern coaſts ; Vhelets, on the 


contrary, the eaſterly winds bring rain and ſnow with them 
to the eaſtern coaſts, but are dry, parching winds on the 
weſtern coaſts of the iſle. And this rule takes place even in 


the narroweſt parts of Great Britain, as in the counties of 


Lancaſhire and Cumberland on one ſide, and Northumber- 
land, Durham, and Yorkſhire on the other, where the land 


winds are the dryeſt winds, and the ſea winds the moſt wet 


and moiſt ; which alſo holds true in moſt other parts of the 
world. 


Now as the eaſterly winds blow more ſeldom in Great Bri- 


tain than the ſouth and ſouth-weſt winds, and are alſo colder; 
and bring leſs moiſture along with them, therefore the quan- 
tity of rain falling on the eaſt coaſts is only about half as 


much as falls upon the weſt coaſts of the iſland, and the quan- 


tity of rain which falls in Kent, Eſſex, Middleſex, Suffolk, and 


Norfolk, is probably leſs than in any other parts of the king- 


dom: for theſe counties are the fartheſt diſtant from the weſt- 
ern ocean; and the eaſtern winds are not in them very rainy, 
as they only blow over a ſmall tract of the German ocean. Ag 


to Plymouth, and the ſouth coaſt from the Land's End to Do- 


ver, the ſouth and ſouth-weſt winds * bring thither the largeſt 


quantity of vapours and rain; and for reaſons very obvious, 
the quantity of water which falls there, is leſs than on the 


welt coa{ts, and greater than on the eaſt coaſts of the kingdom, 


LEMMA . 


The quantity of rain which falls in Lancaſhire during the 


four hottelt months of the year (viz. May, June, July, 
and Auguſt) doth not at a medium amount to more than 


a third part of the quantity of water which falls i in rail, 
fone and hail, . the whole year. 


Medical Efays, vol. v. art. 3. 


Having 
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HavinG purpoſely made the calculation frow Mr. Townly's 


_ obſervations ||, I find that the quantity of water which fell in 


Lancaſhire for fifteen years ſucceſſively, in the months of May, 


June, July, and Auguſt, was to the quantity falling i in the 


other eight months of the year during that time, in proportion 
as 20525: 41595 ; ſo that during thoſe fifteen years there 
fell above twice the quantity of water in rain, ſnow, and hail, 
in the eight colder months than there fell in the four hotteſt 


months of thoſe years. The ſame will probably hold true in 
other oe of the kingdom . 


LEMMA III. 


ee e from the ſea very greatly ; 
_ exceeds that which deſcends thereon in rain and other 
aqueous meteors ; but the quantity of water which uſu - 
ally exhales from a given part of the ocean in a given 
time, cannot with any exactneſs be determined o. 


| ExoM nnn hs eats, 
lations which ſupply this iſland with rain are brought chiefly | 


from the ſea, the winds which blow over land being generally 


dry winds, and the ſea winds commonly bringing rain and 
Vapours : — 14 countries, is found 


|} See Phil. TranC. No. 208. & Lent Abit, vol. ii. p. 44. 


1 At Padua, the rain which fell for fix years he was 1 to 
the rain which fell in the other three quarters of thoſe years as 5,325 to 168,828, 
So that during thoſe fix years there fell in the ſummer quarters ſomewhat more 
than a quarter part of the rain which fell there in all thoſe years ; for 5,825 
317,475 1:3. See Phil, Tranſ, No. 421. 


The firſt part of this propoſition holds true of the ſea in general; though 
it might prove falſe, if applied to particular parts of it; for as at dry land, ſo 
alſo at ſea, there are ſome places where it rains almoſt conſtantly, and others 
where it rains ſeldom or never: for example; in that part of the Atlantic 
ocean called the Rains, and in the Andes of Peru, it rains almoſt continually ; 
whereas in Egypt, and in. the plain country along the coafts cf Peru, and in 
ſeveral parts of the Pacific ocean, it rains very F Os and in ſome of theſe 


— Places ſcarce ever, 


\ 


more 
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more generally true on large continents than in iſlands. The 
evaporations, therefore, ariſing from the ſea muſt very much 
exceed the aqueous meteors which fall upon its ſurface (as Dr. 
Halley and others have demonſtrated) ; for otherwiſe there 
would not be a ſufficient quantity of vapours raiſed from the 
ſea, not only to ſupply it, but the dry land alſo, with rain 
and other watery meteors. 


Bur the experiments made by Dr. Halley and others, with 


a view to determine the exact quantity of vapours ariſing from 


the ſea, are very inſufficient for that purpoſe, being only cal- 
culated to ſhew the great power of the ſun's heat in raiſing 
_ exhalations ; although this power does not extend to any great 


depth of the ocean, but is exerted chiefly on the ſuperficial 


waters, and, in theſe northern climates, only at certain ſea- 
ſons of the year. e 


Bur there is another heat, whoſe power hath been little 
conſidered. by means of which vaſt quantities of vapours are 
continually raiſed, in winter as well as in ſummer, by night 
as well as by day, from the profoundeſt parts of the ocean; 
and without due regard had to the effects of this heat, it will 


not be eaſy to account for thoſe vapours which fall in rain and 
ſnow in the coldeſt months of the year. Beſides the ſun's heat, 
the ſubterraneous heat, therefore, very greatly promotes the 
exhalation of watery vapours, eſpecially from the deeper parts 
of the ocean, where this heat is very conſiderable. 


Fon all obſerving failors agree that on the main ocean, and 
particularly on the great Weſtern ocean, the air is always mild 
and temperate, and the ſurface of the water feels conſtantly 


warm in the coldeſt ſeaſons of the year ; ſo that the failors 


are able to judge of their approach to land by obſerving the 
water to grow colder * : and this great warmth of the ocean 
| at 


* To the greater cold of the land than of the main ocean, in theſe northern 
caimates in winter, may be attributed thoſe colds and catarrhous fevers which 
| couſtantly 


* 


w *_ Daw 87 N 3 
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at its ſurface, which tempers the winter's cold, doubtleſs pro- 
ceeds from hot ſteams and vapours, which find a quick and 
free aſcent from the profounder parts of the ſea ; for in thoſe 
parts of it which are ſhallow, as on the banks of Newfound- 
land, the air is found colder for want of thoſe warm ſteams 


and vapours which cannot fo eaſily and quickly aſcend through 


the ſolid earth as through water; and hence thoſe banks are 
conſtantly covered with thick fogs; the warm vapours which 
are brought from the deeper parts of the ocean being conti- 


nually condenſed by the colder air upon thoſe ſhallow parts; 


in the ſame manner that the watery vapours are continually 
condenfed into miſts and fogs upon the icy mountains of 
Greenland during the ſummer ſeaſon f. The ſame country 
alſo furniſheth us with a notable inſtance of the great power 


of the ſubterraneal heat in raiſing vapours even in the coldeſt 


ſeaſons of the year; for on the coaſts of Greenland, when the 


ſurface of the ſea is all frozen into ice, if there chances to be 


an opening therein, the warm vapours, which before were 


/ . 


conſtantly affect ſailors, after having paſſed the Weſtern ocean, as ſoon as they 
arrive at land, either in Great Britain or in North America, during the winter 
ſeaſon. | | „ 

1 The temperament of the air is not unhealthful ; for if you except the 
& ſcurvy and diſtempers of the breaſt, they know nothing here of the many 
© other diſeaſes with which other countries are plagued ; and theſe peQoral 


© infirmities are not ſo much the effects of the exceſſive cold, as of the naſty 


ce foggiſh weather which this country is very much ſubject to, which I impute 


© to the vaſt quantities of ice that covers the land, and drive into the ſea, 


«© From the beginning of April to the end of July is the foggith feaſon, and 
ce from that time the fog daily decreaſes : but as in the ſummer time they are 
“e troubled with the fog, ſo in the winter ſeaſon they are likewiſe plagued with 
<< the vapour called froſt-ſmoke, which, when the cold is exceffive, riſes out 
© of the ſea as the ſmoke out of a chimney, and is as thick as the thickeſt 


« miſt, eſpecially in the bays where there is an opening in the ice. It is very 
„„ remarkable that this froſt damp, or ſmoke, if you come near it, will ſinge 


ce the very ſkin of your face and hands; but when you are in it you find no 
ſuch piercing or fingeing ſharpneſs, but warm and ſoft, only it leaves a white 
* froſt upon your hair and clothes,” Mr. Egede, Nat, Hift. of Greenland. 

N. B. The ſkin is probably finged, as obſerved by the author, by firft being 
relaxed by the warm watery vapour, and then immediately frozen by the cold. 


3 „ pent 
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pent up beneath it, ariſe ſo copiouſly, that being ſuddenly 
condenſed by the cold, they appear like ſmoke ariſing out of 
a chimney : this inward heat of the fea hath therefore no de- 
pendance upon the ſun's heat, but is equal in winter and ſum- 
mer, or even greater in winter, eſpecially where the ſarface 
of the ſea is then covered with ice; and is fo conſiderable, = 
that in the coldeſt ſeaſons of the year it continually agitates 4 
the aqueous particles, ſeparates them from each other, and - 
'converts them into an elaſtic fluid. In this manner vaſt quan- 
' tities of watery vapours are continually raiſed from the pro- 
foundeſt parts of the ocean; ſo that in eſtimating the evapo- , 
rations from the ſea, regard ſhould be had to its inward hear, 
to its depth, and to the bulk of water which it contains, as 
wWoell as to its ſurface, and the cauſes which act thereon, 


As the ſubterraneous heat hath therefore a very remarka- 
ble effect in raifing vapours from the ſea, it may, together . 
Vuu.ith the force of the air and winds, be eſteemed ſufficient to , | f 
elevate the greateſt part of thoſe vapours which in this cli- | 
mate fall in watery meteors during the winter ſeaſon : that the | 
air and winds lick up vaſt quantities of vapours hath long 
deen obſerved, but this their effect may probably be hereafter 
more fully explained by electrical experiments . It is how- 
ever certain, that the particles of dry compreſſed air very 
ſttrongly attract the aqueous particles, and continually unite 
with them at the ſurface of the water, and from thence are | 
continually driven away with them by the force of the winds. 
| The winds alſo conſiderably promote this operation of the air 
by agitating the water into waves, and increaſing its ſurface 
{often to double what it is when ſuffered to ſubſide into a 
plain); thus making the contact between the air and water 
more vigorous and briſk, and in a much greater number of 
points. And from theſe reaſons, and ſuch "experiments as 
have been made, the beſt judges have concluded that at leaſt 


See Dr, Defagulicr's Jpeatile on Electricity, | 
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as much water is exhaled by the air and winds as by the fun, 
even in the hotteſt ſeaſons of the year *. 


Now the aſcent of vapours is retarded by the abſence of 
the heat of the ſun and of the ſubterraneal heat, alſo by a 
moiſt and light air ſaturated with vapours, not agitated by 
winds, but hanging without motion over the ſurface of the 
water; by rain filling the air with moiſture, and beating down 
the aqueous particles in their aſcent from the earth; by froſts 

congealing the ſurface of the waters, and by other cauſes on 
| which it would be tedious here to inſiſt. 


As, therefore, the cauſes which promote or retard the 
aſcent of marine vapours are very numerous, and ſeveral of 
them ſubject to continual variations, and the true effect of 
others can ſcarce be determined, as of the ſubterraneal heat, 
neither can the quantity of water on which it acts be diſco- 
vered; for theſe reaſons, it ſeems impoſſible to eſtimate with 
any exactneſs the quantity of vapours which uſually ariſe from 
à certain portion of the ſea in a certain time: the experiments 
hitherto made for that purpoſe were generally made upon wa- 
ter ſet in cloſe rooms, or at leaſt in ſhady places, where the 
rain could give no interruption; but where alſo neither the 
ſun nor air could have their due effects upon it, and where it 
could not, as in the deeper parts of the ocean, be much af- 


* As Dr, Halley and Dr. Boerhaave ; from the latter of whom the follow- 
ing paſſage is extracted: Tandem, non eſt alia cauſa, quæ tantam copiam. 
«« aquz de terra in aerem evehit, quam ventus; quod idem eximius Halleius 
6c pulchre docuit, quod variis experimentis ad ſtuporem uſque didici. Dum enim 
4 cylindrum cupreum aqua plenum tempeſtati procellcſz exponebam, mirabar 
„ quam incredibilis aquz copia parvo tempore difflaretur : quum ſtatim poſt- 
quam ventus filebat, parum modo in eodem cœli calore exhalaret. Chemiæ 

Part. Alt. cap, de Aere. | 


<< The furface of water is licked up ſomewhat faſter by winds than it exhales 
c by the heat of the ſun, as is well known to thoſe who have conſidered thoſe 
de drying winds which blow ſometimes.” Dr, * in Phil. Tranſ. abridged 
by Lowthorp, vol. ii. p. 110. 


Vol. Ul, . | faſted 
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fected by ſubterraneous heat; the calculations, therefore, 
made from ſuch experiments muſt needs be extremely inaccu+ 


rate; ſo that little certain can be determined from them con- 


cerning the evaporations made from the ſea, although they 
may be of uſe in demonſtrating the following 6 
which more —_ relates to our preſent purpoſe. 


LEMMA IV. 


The. quantity of water which commonly exhales in Great 


Britain from ſhallow ponds during the four hotteſt 


months of the year, greatly exceeds the quantity of rain 
which commonly falls on the „„ 


during the ſaid months. 


Tux ponds of the French ſalt marſhes may well be eſteemed 


ſhallow ponds, ſuch as here ſuppoſed, and ſo may all others 


which do not exceed the depth of two feet; in ſuch ponds 
the water is not much acted upon by ſubterraneal heat; and 
therefore it is only neceſſary here to conſider the effects of the 
ſun and air upon water contained in them during the four 
hotteſt months of the year: and theſe effects will be much 
the ſame, whether the water be expoſed to the ſun and air in 
Mallow veſſels, or in ſuch ponds as are here ſuppoſed. 


Tar accurate Kruquius obſerved, that at Delft in Holland 


the quantity of water falling on the ſurface of the ground did, 


one year with another, amount to about thirty inches; and 


that about the ſame quantity exhaled again from water placed 
there in the open air, but in a calm and ſhady place: and it 


is not to be doubted but that double the quantity, or fixty 


inches depth of water, would have annually exhaled, had it 


been placed where the ſun and winds could have bad their ** | 


effects upon it. 


| Da. Halley found, by exact experiments made at Lon- 


On, that water placed there in a cloſe room, where neither 
gs the 
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the winds nor ſun could act upon it, exhaled only the depth 
of eight inches during the whole year : he obſerves *, that 
* when once the ſurface of the water is inveſted with a fleece 
© of vapours, the vapour rifes afterwards in much leſs quan- 
« tity; and that when the air was ſtill from wind, much leſs 
% was evaporated than when there blew a ſtrong gale, al- 
« though the experiment was made in a cloſe room.” And 
makes no doubt, that had the experiment been made where 
* the wind had come freely, it would have carried away three 
© times as much water without the aſſiſtance of the ſun, 
Naw which Won perhaps have doubled i it,” 


80 that, e to his calculations, about the depth of 
forty-eight inches exhales at London, in the open air, from 
the ſurface of water during the whole ow. 


From the ſame experiments it appears, that the evapora- 
tions in May, June, July, and Auguſt, which are nearly equal, 
are about three times as great as in the months of November, 

December, January, and February, which are likewiſe nearly 
equal: and having purpoſely ſummed up the evaporations, 
which he has fet down as made in the four months of May, 
June, July, and Auguſt, I find them to the evaporations of 
the other eight months of the year in the proportion of 855756 
to 77345; ſo that the evaporations made in the four hotteſt 


months of the year were more by : a tenth LN than thoſe of 
| all the other eight months. 


_ Suppogtne, therefore, that equal quantities of vapours ex- 
| hale from ſhallow ponds in the four hotteſt months, and in 
the eight colder months of the year, and that a third part of 
the water which annually falls in rain and other aqueous me- 
teors, falls in the four hotteſt months; then if, according to 
Kruquius's obſervations in Holland, lixty inches of water ex- 


; I Zee Ai; * in the Phil. Trat No. 212. er Lowthorp's Abri 0g, vol. i, 
N 3+ 
5 " 7 Bl hale 
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hale during the year in vapours, and thirty inches again fall in 
rain, thirty inches will exhale in the four hotteſt months, and 
only ten inches will fall; ſo that an exceſs of twenty inches 


of water will ariſe, more than will fall during thoſe four 


months *. 


Ir, again, we make uſe of Dr. Halley's eſtimate, and ſup- 


pole that forty-eight inches of water annually ariſe in exhala- 


tions from the ſurface of ponds at London; and if (agreeable 
to obſervations) we allow twenty-one inches of water to fall 
there in meteors during the whole year, then ſeventeen inches 
of water will there exhale from the ſurface of ponds more 


than is received into them in rains during the four hotteſt 


months +. But in the moſt rainy parts of England, where 
or fourteen inches of water may be ſuppoſed to fall during 
the four months above-mentioned ; then, if in that time 


twenty-four inches of water ſhould be found to exhale, only 
24—14 Sor ten inches of water will in ſuch parts exhale from 
Ponds more than deſcends during the ſaid four months f. 


Bur all theſe calculations of the evaporations from ponds 
during the four hotteſt months are probably ſhort of the true 
quantity ; for it has been obſerved in France, that in exceed- 
ing hot weather, water expoſed there to the fan and air will 


loſe an inch of its depth in twenty-four hours : and from ex- 


periments made by Dr. Halley it appears, that ſea water of 
the ſame temperature with the air in the hotteſt weather in 
England, placed in a cloſe room, loſt a fifth part of an inch 


in twenty-four hours; and no doubt, if agitated by the wind, 


would have loft at leaſt triple that quantity, or three fifths of 
an inch, in the ſame ſpace of time; and ſhould the faid eva- 
poratioa continue conſtant during the four {ſummer months, it 


would in that time amount to 73 iaches, which is more than 


thrice the quantity allowed in the above calculation. 


For 2 — = 30-10 20. 
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7 ROOF. 3 


In ſeveral parts of England large quantities of Bay-ſalt may 
be extracted from ſea water during the hotteſt months 
of the year; by receiving the ſalt water into ponds, and 
ſuffering its aqueous parts thence to exhale by the heat 
of the ſun, and the operation of the air and winds. 


Fox if in ſome of the warmeſt and leaſt rainy parts of 
England a pond, at a moderate computation, uſually loſes 
ſeventeen inches depth of water in exhalations during the four 
hotteſt months, more than it receives from the heavens during 
the ſame time; then if a firm and tight pond be filled with ſea 
water to the depth of ſixteen inches in*the beginning of May, 
all that water, together with the rains that fall into the pond, 
will be uſually thence exhaled by the end of Auguſt, and the 
bottom of the pond will remain covered with a cruſt of ſalt; 
as in ſummer may be obſerved on the ſea ſhore in hollows of 
rocks, where ſmall quantities of ſea water have been left by 
the tide, or, as is more obſervable in the ſalinæ before de- 
ſcribed *, from which vaſt quantities of ſalt are annually col- 
lected. 


Tun evaporation of ſixteen inches depth of water by the 
ſun and air, is here ſuppoſed to take up four months: in rainy 
ſummers it may require a longer time, or even may not be 
effected during the whole ſummer. But it alſo often happens 
in many parts of England, that not an inch depth of water falls 
in a whole ſummer month, and the weather in ſuch dry ſeaſons 
being uſually very hot, half an inch depth of water may then 
be ſuppoſed to evaporate every day; fo that the whole evapa- 
ration of ſixteen inches depth of ſea water will, in ſuch a dry 
ſeaſon, be * in W days. 


* Part! li. PER a; 
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Tux following calculation may give ſome idea of the quan · 
tity of falt, which may, thus be extrafted from ponds covered 


with ſea water to the depth of fixteen inches. A cubic inch 


of pure water weighs about 256 grains; and if we ſuppoſe that 


the ſea water on the coaſts of England contains 27 part of ſalt, 
then each cable lack of fra water will cantiin AE: 5 grains 
of falt ; and ſixteen cubic inches 16 Xx 8 = 128 grains. There 
n 


depth of water 128 grains of ſalt upon every inch ſquare of the 


pond, and upon every yard ſquare 21 fb. 9 oz. 288 pts. aver 


dupoize weight; and upon every ſtatute acre of fuch ponds 
104544 b. or 1245 buſh. 64 b. of Bay-falt . The price of 


which, if ſold for a ſhilling a buſhel, would be 621. 5 5. 9 d. 


ſo that ground rightly prepared might thus be made to pro- 
duce annually an excellent rich crop of falt, which would not 


c 
far leſs value. 


Sur. to ters ated Ed. 


„„ w-mlies hide et ts 


ſalt ſo made could ſcarce be collected without mud +, and the 


calcarious earth, and other groſs ingredients of fea water would 
remain mixed with it, it would not therefore be adviſcable to 


— * Bape now e eau of ect, four düse nd four 


+ Mr. Boyle found the ſpecibe Sw . ſea lat to that of 


common water almoſt as 2 : 1. But the ſpacibe weight of an hard hng'of ht | 


gem. is to that of water nearly TT 1. If therefore (as before ſuppoſed) each 


ſquare inch of the bottom of the pond was covered with a cruſt of ſalt weighing 
128 grains, then the ſaid cruſt would only be a quarter of an inch in thickneſs. 
For 256, the number of grains in a cubic inch of watet, being divided by 2, 
gives 128. So that if a cubic inch of water be divided into two equal parts by 
a plain parallel to its baſe, each of thoſe parts will weigh 128, and the altitude 


oſ each will be half an inch. But the altitude or thickneſs of a'cruſt of ſolt upon 
the ſame baſe, and alſo 
the ſpecific weight of ſalt is double to that of common water. But fo thin a 
cruſt of ſalt could ſcarce be ſeparated from the bottom of Pe 6 


. 
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make a trial of this method; eſpecially as the following may 
eaſily be put in practice, which is — ex- 
* and certain. 


PROP. IL 


In ſeveral parts of England large quantities of Bay- fak may 
very commodioully be extracted from ſea water, after the 
fame manner that is practiſed in France, and in other 


parts of Europe. 


Tax et not proper for this werk are thoſe 
which are the warmeſt and leaſt rainy, as on the coaſts from 
Dover to Yarmouth : although the fame work will ſucceed very 
well in other places. For if ſuch large, quantities of Bay-falt 
R ˖ 0 n 
conſumption of that large kingdom, and of all thoſe nations 
who purchaſe it from thence, and that in fo ſhort « tid hh 
fortnight of good weather; why may not large quantities be 
prepared in the above-mentioned, and ſeveral other parts of 
England, during the whole ſummer ſeaſon ? If falt can be 
extracted in France, even in the night-time, why may it not 
in England during the day? If Bay- ſalt can be made in con - 
ſiderable quantities, and to profit, in the fun pans of Hamps 
ſhire +, why not in larger quantities, and to much greater 
profit, in falt marſhes, which are much more artful and com- 


modious ? 


THERE are feveral parts of the Engliſh coaſt which da 


not lie above two or three degrees farther north than the coaſts 


of Britany, where ſuch vaſt quantities of Bay-ſalt are made; 
and particularly the coaſts above pointed our, where this ſalt 
* exvcl prorifienss, where 
Rn! . 
— accounts of the method of making By-alt in France 


2 


4 
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the heat of the ſun is not much leſs than on the coaſts of Bri- 
tany; where the winds and air will alſo have the ſame effect as 
in Britany ; and where, in all probability, there is conſiderably 
leſs rain to retard the operation, than on the French coaſts. So 


that it is not likely that this work would proceed much ſlower 
in * than in France. 


Bur, that this may more plainly appear, let it be granted, i 
that the heat of the ſun is ſo much greater in Britany than on 
the coaſts of Eſſex and Suffolk, that water will exhale even 


* twiceasfaſt in the firſt, as it does in the laſt mentioned places, 


during the ſummer months. Allowing even this ſuppoſition, 
jt will be no difficult matter to ſhew, that ſuch an inconve- 
niency might be overgome ; and that, under ſuch circum- 
ftances, as much ſalt might be prepared in an Engliſh ſalt 
marſh as in one in Britany, and with no great difference of 


 8UpPOsING, therefore, that from a ſurface of one yard 
ſquare as much water exhales in Britany as from a ſurface 
of two ſquare yards in England ; and if we further ſuppoſe 

rwo cylindrical veſſels of equal capacities, but ſo formed that 
the ſurface of the fluid in one is double to the ſurface of the 
fluid in the other, and that theſe veſſels, when filled with 
water, are placed, that with the larger ſurface in England, 
and that with the ſmaller ſurface in Britany ; then, according 
to the firſt ſuppoſition, equal quantities of water will exhale 

from thoſe two veſſels in equal times, and both veſſels, as they 
contain the ſame quantity of water, will become empty in the 
fame ſpace of time, And if the water in both veſſels be of an 
equal ſaltneſs, an equal quantity of falt will remain in each | 
veſſel after all the water is exhaled, 


Ir is therefore very poſſible to anſwer all the requiſites in 
the following problem, viz. © By a moderate heat of the ſun, 
and the force of the air, from a given quantity-of water-ts 

| 3 
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de exhale a certain quantity given, in a given time:“ for this 
may be dome by proportioning the ſurface of the water to the 


force of the ſun and air, and to the quantity of water required 
to be exhaled in the time given, | 


Snob! p it then be required to make the ſame quantity of 


Bay- ſalt at a falt work in England, as is uſually made at a ſalt 
work of the ſame kind on the coaſt of France; that this may 
be done, it is neceſſary that equal quantities of ſea water (ſup- 


poſed at both places of an equal ſaltneſs) ſhould be received 
into both works, and that the evaporation ſhould be equal in 
both. Which would be the caſe, if the water in the falt 
work in England be expoſed to the ſun and air with a greater 
ſurface than in the French work; fo that this greater extent of 
ſutface may compenſate for the leſs force of the ſun's heat: or, 


in other words, fo that the whole ſurface of the two ſalt works 
may be in a reciprocal proportion with the evaporations from 
equal portions of their ſurfaces. For example; if the evapo- 
ration from a certain part of the French ſalt work be double 


to the evaporation from an equal part of the Engliſh work, 
then muſt the ſurface of the Engliſh work be double the ſurface 
of the French work. And ſince an equal quantity of ſalt water 


or brine is ſuppoſed to be contained in both works, therefore 


the Engliſh pits muſt in ſuch caſe have only half the depth of 
water in them, that is in the French pits. So that in the re- 


| fervoir, where there is ten inches depth of water in the French 


work, there muſt be only five inches depth in the Engliſh work, 


| and i in the ſhallower pits in the ſame proportion. 


TRE foregoing calculations are made upon a ſuppoſition 
that it is dry weather, during the whole time that the watcr is 
evaporating ; but as in the falt marſhes this buſineſs is fre- 
quently diſturbed by rains, it is neceſſary, in practice, alſo to 
make an allowance for the water received from the atmoſphere 
into the ſalt marſh during the evaporation ; and upon that ac- 
count, to enlarge the ſurface of the Engliſh work yet conſi- 

Yor. III. 1 derably 
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derably farther. For ſuppoſing only the ſame quantity of rain 

to fall into the Engliſh, as into the French falt work, as the 
evaporation is ſuppoſed ſlower upon a certain part of the Eng- 
| liſh work than upon an equal part of the French work, it is 
neceſſary, that the water falling into the firſt work be ſpread 
over a larger ſurface than that which falls into the latter, in 
order that in both it may be exhaled in equal times. But as. 
the ſurface of the Engliſſ work is ſuppoſed larger than the ſur- 

face of the French work, more rain may probably fall into it 
than into the French work, ſo that it may be neceſſary to ex- 
tend the ſurface ſtill farther ; and fo to evaporate the exceſs of 
water which it receives from the atmoſphere. 


How far it may be rally neceſſary to extend the Engliſh 
work farther than a French work of the fame capacity, in 
order to make an equal quantity of ſalt in each of them, can 
only be aſcertained by proper experiments. But all circum- 
ſtances being duly conſidered, we may reaſonably conjecture, 
that, in ſeveral parts of England, if a falt marſh was formed, 
whote ſurface was only a fifth or a ſixth part larger than that of 
a French ſalt march, as much falt, at leaſt, might be prepared 
in the Engliſh marſh as in that of France. And if we con- 
ſider the ſituation of the French coaſt, how it muſt be watered 
with heavy rains from the weſtern ocean, we cannot ſuppoſe 
that leſs water falls there in rain and other aqueous meteors, 
than on the coaſt about Plymouth, which at a medium is 
thirty- one inches in the year; whereas on ſeveral of the 
- warmeſt parts of the Engliſh coaſts there does not annually 
fall above twenty inches: So that during the ſummer ſeaſon 
more water will probably fall into the French ſalt marſh than 
into one of a fifth part larger ſurface, lituated o on the coaſts of 
Ellex, Norfolk, or Suffolk. 5 


Ir therefore it ſhould prove true in fact, as in all probability 
it will, that as much ſalt may be extracted from an Engliſh ſalt 
marſh as from one in France, when the ſurface of the former 
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is one fifth larger than that of the latter; then, in order that 
both works may contain an equal quantity of brine *, it will be 
neceſſary, that in the reſerveir where the ſalt water is ten inches 
deep in France, it be eight inches one third in England; and 

the ſalt pits where the brine is one inch and an half deep ia 
France, it muſt be one. inch and a quarter deep in England +. 
And care ſhould be taken to lay the bottoms of the ſeveral pits 
in ſuch a manner, that the depth of the brine in them may 
anſwer to the above-meationed proportions. 


Tux Engliſh ſalt marſh muſt be made larger or ſmaller as 
occaſion requires; ſo that care be taken to obſerve the above, 
or ſuch other proportion in the dimenſions of its ſeveral parts, 
as by experience ſhall be found moſt proper. In general, it is 
neceſſary that the reſervoir and brine ponds be of a ſufficient 
magnitude to furniſh the ſalt pits with a conſtant ſupply of the 
ſtrongeſt brine, in the place of that which is continually re- 


duced to ſalt. 


* The following theorem may be of uſe in determining the depths of the 
feveral ponds, ſo that the two ſalt niarſhes may be made to contain equal quan- 
tities of brine; viz. 


As the ſurface of the broader 0 in the Englih marſh is to the depth of 
the narrower pond in the French marſh ; ſo reciprocally the furtace of the 
narrower is to the depth of the broader. 
Thus, if the ſurface of the French reſervoir be an hundred yards ſquare, its 
_ Furface will then contain 5760000 ſquare inches; and the Engliſh reſervoir 
5760000 X —.— — 6912000 ſquare inches: then, as the French reſervoir is 
ten inches Tag according to the above theorem, 69 1200: 10: : $760c00 : 83. 


And the product of the two extremes will be found equal to that of the two 
means, which give the ſolid contents of the French reſervoir in cubic inches. 


＋ Suppoſing the French ſalt pits ten inches ſquare, their ſurface will contin 
a hundred ſquare inches; and the ſurface of the Englith falt pits (being one fifth 
of an inch larger) 1:0 ſquare inches: then, 120: 14 :: 109: 1 3, — 14. 


| The ſame proportion will hold NY if the ſurface of the French Cat pits 
be ſuppoſed of any other magnitude, 


H 2 PROP. 
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PROP. III. 

"Buy: alt may be extracted in England from ſea water in 
larger quantities, and with more certainty, than by the 
foregoing method, if care be taken to preſerve the brine 
contained in the ſalt pits from being diluted with rains, 

| and to promote the evaporation of the water by ſeveral 
artificial means, which may eaſily be put in practice. 


Tus above related method! is eaſy and orafticable ; and we 
find one much leſs commodious ſucceed to advantage on the 
_ coaſts of Hampſhire, where there falls one third more rain 
than in ſeveral other parts of the Engliſh coaſt, But thoſe 
Vu ho are deſirous of preparing more falt than can be done by 
the foregoing methods, and would have their work leſs inter · 
rupted by rains, and would chuſe to have their brine lie deeper 
in the falt pits, and to have the ſalt formed into large cryſtals, 
may for theſe and other purpoſes have recourſe to the follows 


| ing methods, 


Frxsr, it will be proper to make all the ſalt pits pf the 
marſh in one long row, extended from eaſt to weſt *, and for 
each pit to make covers of thin boards, or rather of coarſe 
canvas, or fail-cloth, ſtretched on frames of wood, and painted 
white, Theſe covers muſt all be fixed with hinges to ſtrong 


poſts and beams on the norih fide of the pits, ſo that they = 


| may be let down and drawn up with cords and pulleys, or by 
tome other contrivance, ſomewhat like draw-bridges. Theſe 
covers thus fixed may be let down over the pits like a ſhed or 
penthouſe, in rainy weather; and in dry weather may be 


nnn but inclininę a. little to- 


v ill be alfo neceſary to make the bottoms of the ſalt pits of alabaſter 
ei ſome other ſtrong cement that will not eaſily break up; by which means the 


| falt may be drawn white and pure, < nay and not dirty and 


| pu PE GP? Freach marſhes. 
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wards the ſouth ; ſo as to form a wall with a ſouth aſpect, 
And thus may ſerve a double uſe, as coverings for the pits in 
wet weather, and as reflectors of the ſun's heat upon them in 
dry weather. For when they are let down, they will prevent 
the rain from mingling with the ſtrong brine contained in the 
falt pits; and when they are drawn up in ſun-ſhiny weather, 
they will ſtrongly reflect the rays of the ſun upon the brine 
contained in the pits, and thus greatly promote the evapora- 
tion of its aqueous particles. The hinges on which the re- 
flectors turn may be fixed about eight or ten inches from the 
ground. By which means, when the reflectors ſtand upright, 
there will be an an opening left beneath them, throngh which 
_ the air will continually flow in a briſk current, and greatly in- 
| creaſe the evaporation of the water, 


In FR alſo that no diluted brine may flow into the ſalt 
pits during rains, it will be neceſſary at ſuch times to ſtop the 
narrow winding channel leading to the pits, by a little fluice. 
This channel alſo muſt be made very narrow, and every-where 
covered over with boards. And there myſt not be a pond at 
the entrance of the falt pits, as in the French marſh, but only 
a narrow covered trench, running parallel to the fide of the 
pits which is oppoſite to the reflectors. And the pond, which 
forms the entrance of the pits in the French ſalt marſh, muſt 
in this be detached from them; and tnſtead thereof mult be 
formed a fourth brine pond, communicating with the third by 
long narrow channel, 


n IF theſe contrivances ſhould be 3 to W in Eng- 
lend, the ſalt will probably cryſtallize there much faſter than 
in the French ſalt marſhes. And the brine may be kept as deep 


|  andeven deeper there than in the French ſaltpits; in which caſe, 


the Engliſh ſalt marſh will require fewer pits than in the me- 


_ thod propoſed in the foregoing propoſition.” And if a ſhower 
| or two of rain chances to fall, the operation will only be re- 
_ Frtarded while the rain continues; whereas in the French open 


work, 
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ok; ſuch a quantity of rain falling often puts a ſtop to the 


* work for two or three days, as all the freſh water that fell 


| mult again be exhaled, before any falt can be farmed. 


Bo r, in order to prevent the weaker brine from being di- 


luted with rains, and in order alſo to provide a ſufficient | 


quantity of brine, which may always be ready to ſupply the 
place of that which cryſtallizes in the ſalt pizs, it may be neceſ- 
_ fary to dig in the earth four ciſterns adoining to the brine pits 


above propoſed, which may be made tight at the bottom and 


ſides with brick and clay, into which the brine in the ſalt 
| ponds may be admitted when the ramwy weather comes on, ſo 
chat the brine of different degrees of ſtrength may run into 


ſeparate ciſterns, and may again be pumped out of them into 


the ſeveral ponds from which it was drawn, as ſoon as the 


weather grows dry, and the freſh water, which fell into the 
_ pits, hath, by proper drains, been firſt I out of 


e chem. 


As to the ſalt water in- che reſervoir, if it ſhould not be 


found neceſſary to preſerve it from rains in ciſterns ; when ſo 


3 


| much rain falls as to make it freſher than ſea water, it may 


be let out, and ſea water admitted in its place. And ia order 
to promote the evaporation, and to make the ſalt water in the 


_ _ reſervoir fitter to ſupply the firſt brine pond with brine of a 


due ſtrength, it may be proper, by means of a ſmall fire en- 
gine, continually to force up the falt water in the reſervoir as 
often as occaſion requires, and, by means of a diverger fitted 
to the engine, to make it deſcend again into the reſervoir like a 


ſhower of rain; by which the evaporation of the watery 


vapours will be greatly promoted, after much the fame manner 


as is practiſed at feveral ſalt works in Germany, where the brine 


is very weak. 


"p | And thus by augmenting the force of the ſun's heat, and of 
the air, and by promoting dhe evaporation of the watery va- 
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pours, and by preventing the brine from being diluted with 
| xain, it is very probable, that during the fummer ſeaſon double 
the quantity of ſalt might be prepared at an Engliſh work with 


theſe contrivances, that is now uſually prepared at a French falt 


marſh of equal — 
PROP. IV. 
In ſeveral parts of England large quantities of excellent Bay- 
ſalt may, with great eaſe, be prepared from the natural 


brine of ſalt ſprings, and alſo from rock ſalt diſſolved in 
weak brine, or tea water. 


IN Cheſhire, where they have natural brine almoſt fully ſa- 
_ turated with ſalt, if they ſhould think proper to extract Bay- 
falt from this brine, it may be pumped directly into ſalt pits 
(without any previous preparation) there to be wrought with 
reſflectors, as deſcribed under the foregoing propoſition. Only, 
f there be any ochre or mud mixed with the brine, it may be 
proper to draw it firſt into covered reſervoirs or eiſterns, there 
to ſtand till theſe impurities are ſubſided, and from thence to- 
let it out into the falt pits as occaſion may require, 


| Bur i, as it commonly happens, the brine be not fully 
faturated with ſalt, then it may be expoſed to the ſun and air 


in brine ponds, with reffectors fitted to them, until it be re- 


the falt pits: or elſe the weak brine may be fully ſaturated 


with rock ſalt, where that can be had cheap; or even with 


white falt, if due encouragement be given by the legiſlature : 


or where there is plenty of rock ſalt and no brine, freſh water, 


with it, and reduced wo Bay-lalt in falt pits with refleftors, as 
Lefore deferibed. - 


'Tavs large quantities of Bay-ſalt may be made from na- 


tural brine at one operation, as is practiſed at the iſle of May, 


duced to a ſaturated brine. after which it may be received into 


or ſea water (i it can be conveniently had) may be ſaturated 
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and in feretal parts of the Welt Indies, , Of, the. quantities 


which can thus be extracted, . | 
from the following calculations, 


SuyyosE a falt pit ſixteen feet ſquare; a work conſiſting 
bf eighteen pits of the ſame ſize, placed all in a row, will be 
ninety-five yards long, and will be ſomewhat larger than the 
falt pits of the French marſh before deſcribed ; the area of each 
of theſe pits will be two hundred and fifty - ſix ſquare feet, and 
if they are covered a quarter of a foot deep with brine; then 
each pit will contain ſixty-four cubic feet of brine. But, from 
* Dr. Baynard's experiments, a cubic foot of common water 
weighs exactly ſeventy-ſix pounds troy ; therefore, ſixty four 
cubic feet weigh 64 X 76 = 4864 pounds troy. Suppoſing, 
therefore, each pound, or twelve ounces, of brine to contain 
three ounces and an half of falt, then 4864 pounds of brine 
will contain 17624 ounces, or 1664 pounds averdupois of 
falt, and eighteen pits of the ſame dimenſions 191 52 pounds; 
| which is exactly 228 buſhels of faſt, each weighing eighty- 

four porinds averCupois. 


Bur as a pound troy, or twelve ounces, of water will dif- 
folve more ſalt than three ounces and an half; if therefore the 
pits be filled to the depth of three inches with fully ſaturated 
brine, more ſalt will be contained in them than here ſuppoſed. 
If it therefore be granted, as many affirm, that a' gallon, ale 
meaſure, of the ſtrongeſt Cheſnire brine, which is almoſt fully 
faturated, holds three pounds averdupots of falt (which is very 
nigh a pound of ſalt to three pounds of water) then 70594 gal- 
lons of fully ſaturated brine, fuppoſed as before to be contained 
in the eighteen ſalt pits, will hold ſomewhat more than 21177 
pounds, or two hundred and fifty- two buſhels nine pounds of 


o ger his exp; made at Oxford, in the Phil, Tranf. 
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Ix order to eſtimate the time required to prepare the above 
quantity of falt, let it be ſuppoſed (as with great reaſon it 
may) that in dry ſummer weather, half an inch depth of water 
will, one day with another, exhale from the falt pits, when 
wrought with reflectors; then three inches depth, the quantity 
of water contained in the brine, will be exhaled in fix days: 
ſo that at the end of fix days, all the falt contained in the brine 

will remain dry at the bottom of the pits ; which, according 
to the firſt ſuppoſition, is two hundred and twenty-eight buſhels 
of Bay · ſalt; and according to the fecond, ſomewhat more than 
two hundred fifty-two buſhels : and if we divide thoſe quan- 
fities by fix, the number of days in which all the water is ex- 
haled, we ſhall find that, according to the firſt ſuppoſition, 
thirty-eight buſhels, and according to the ſecond, ſomewhat 
more than forty-two buſhels of Bay-falt, may be daily pre- 
pared in dry fummer weather, in a work of the above dimen- 
Tux ſame calculations alſo ſhew the quantity of ſalt, which 
may be prepared from ſea water in a falt marſh, where the pits 
are of the dimenſions above ſuppoſed ; for in both caſes the 
falt pits muſt be kept conſtantly filled with a fully ſaturated 
brine. But if only half the quantity here ſuppoſed, viz. 
twenty-one buſhels, or 1764 pounds of falt, can be made 
every dry ſummer day in a falt marſh of the above dimenſions, 
it is as much as is commonly made every day from brine in a 

altern whoſe boiler contains eight hundred gallons. 


PROP. V. F > 

Bey may be prepared i in England by the foregoing me- 
| thods at a very moderate expence, equal in goodnefs ro 
the beſt foreign Bay-ſalt, and in quantity ſufficient tor the 
| conſumption of all the Britiſh dominions. 


, in the firſt place, we compare the French ſalt marſh 
ich the Engl binn for boiling whie te, we dal od 
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the expence of, making the former much leſs than that of 
makiog the latter; in which the expence of boiling-houles, 


hot-houſes, furnaces, ſalt pans, &c. is very conſiderable, and 


which alſo frequently require large ſums to be laid out on 
them to keep them in repair, whereas the French marſh re- 
quires very little repairs. Beſides, the expence of coals or 
other fuel is very great in the Engliſh ſaltern, which is all 
faved in the French Bay-falt work; and the expence of labour 
wül be more in proportion to the quantity of. ſalt made in 
the Engliſh white ſalt work than in the French ſalt marſh. 
And for theſe reaſons, though the French Bay- ſalt is better 
than the Engliſh boiled ſalt, yet it can be made for ſeven or 
eight ſhillings a tun; which is little more than one third of 


the price for which white ſalt can be made in the moſt « com- 


modious * of Great Britain. 


10 again we compare the French ſalt marſh with the Engliſh 


marſh, as propoſed under propoſition the ſecond, we ſhall 


find that 'where the ſituation is equally convenient, the dif- 


ference of the expence in making them will be very inconſi- 
derable. For as the partitions between the ſalt pits, and the 
trench and fluice which admit the ſea water, and the walls 
between the ponds, are the moſt expenſive parts of the work, 


if therefore the Engliſh work be one fifth part more in ſurface 
than the French work, it will not require above one tenth 


part more expence to make it, than to make the other. And 
this ſmall difference in the prime coſt of the two works, will 


occaſion but a very trifling difference in the expence of making 


falt in them; eſpecially as the works, when finiſhed, will re- 
quire little ons for twenty or thirty years. 


| Tax expence of the Engliſh falt marſh will indeed be con- 
ſiderably increaſed by the additional contrivances propoſed 


under the third propoſition. The moſt expenſive of theſe will 
be the tefleftors, which I am informed by a good judge, if 


made of ſtrong fail-cloth ſtretched on frames, and painted 
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white, and properly fixed to poſts, ſo as to cover eighteen 


Pits of ſixteen feet ſquare, might probably colt fifty pounds, 
or at the moſt ſixty pounds; and ſhould all the other con- 
trivances coſt ſixty pounds more, or even double that ſum, 


. this additional expence would be very quickly acconmed for 


in the profit of the work, as it is probable that double the 


quantity of ſalt might be made with theſe contrivances that 
could be made without them: and the additional labour 


which theſe contrivances would occaſion, would make very 
little increaſe of expence, as it would all be performed when 
no falt is drawn, and conſequently when the labourers have 
little elſe to do. 


As to the work propoſed under Prop. IV. for making Bay- 
ſalt from natural brine, twice as much ſalt might be prepared 
in it in one day (according to the foregoing calculations) as is 
uſually made in a Cheſhire ſaltern, whoſe pan contains eight 
hundred gallons; although the ſaltern would require much 
more money to erect ir, and to keep it in repair, beſides he 
expence of coals, which is the heavieſt article, coſting often- 
times above two thirds of the value of all the 855 * 
with them. 


ALL theſe things therefore conſidered, it may with reaſon 
be preſumed that Bay- ſalt may be made in ſeveral parts of 


Great Britain nearly as cheap as it is now made in France; 


and as the French and other foreign ſalt muſt be charged with 
a conſiderable freight when brought to the Britiſh market, it 
is very probable that Bay- ſalt made in Great Britain might be 


afforded cheaper there than French or any other foreign ſalt; 


eſpecially as there is 18. 154. paid more in duties for every 
kalf hundred weight of foreign ſalt than for the ſame quan- 
tity of Britiſh ſalt conſumed in England“; which ought to 

5 


* By the laws, as now eſtabliſhed, white ſalt and other ſalt of Britiſh ma- 
avfafture conſumed in England, pays a duty of 35, 4d. per buſte!, weighing 
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be conſidered as a bounty to the Britiſh manufacturer of Bay- 
falt : moreover, the law now allows three buſhels duty-free, 


for every wy (or forty buſhels) of Britiſh ſalt carried coaſt- 


wiſe, which allowance will not only make up for the waſte in 
carriage, but will alſo pay the expence of carrying the falt to 
market to moſt parts of England. The laws, therefore, as 
they now ſtand, are extremely favourable to the Britiſh manu- 


| facturers of Bay-ſalt, who, together with the public, would 


in all probability reap great advantage by making falt-works, 


ſuch as before propoſed ; and ſuch numbers of theſe works 
might be made at proper places along the Britiſh coaſts, and 
nigh brine pits where fuel is ſcarce, as would afford Bay-falt 


enough for all the occaſions of Great Britain; and might even 


furniſh an article for exportation in thoſe ſhips which are ſent 


from thence empty to Denmark, Norway, and into the Bal- 


tic, for hemp, flax, iron, tim timber, and other commodities of 


thoſe countries. : 


IT remains now to ſhew that Bay- ſalt, thus made in Great 


Britain, will anſwer all the purpoſes of foreign Bay- ſalt, and 


will be equally good for caring fiſh and fleſh, and for all other 


culinary uſes, / 


. th fa ly oe will ll thi in queſto, fn 


it is made from the ſame water as foreign marine Bay-falt, 


and the method propoſed for making it appears to be at leaſt 


as good as that which is practiſed by foreigners : and a hath 


But Bay-falt, and other * ſalt there conſumed, pays a duty of 6s, 34. 


- per buſhel, weighing eighty-four pounds; ſo that fifty-ſix pounds of foreign ſalt I 
pay 48. 556d. in duty, from which 38. 4d. being deducted, there remains 
18. 1759, Which is paid for ſifty- fix pounds of foreign ſalt more than for the 


ſame quantity of Britiſh ſalt conſumed in England: in both caſes an allowance 
is made for prompt payment, In Scotland, the exciſe upon Britiſh ſalt, as well 


as foreign ſalt there conſumed, is only half of that paid in England, 


And all ſalt applied to curing ſuch fiſh as is exported to foreign mn 
in hoth parts n 


arg 


— , 
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already been found by experience, that Bay- ſalt made in Hamp- 
ſhire is not inferior to foreign Bay- ſalt for the above- men- 
tioned uſes. And where natural brine is ſufficiently pure, as 
at Droitwich, there is no doubt but that an excellent Bay- ſalt 
might be made from it at one operation, as is practiſed in 
the iſle of May, and in other hot countries. But if there 
be much calcarious earth, or other earthy impurities mixed 
with the brine, as in Cheſhire, ſuch brine will afford a 
better ſalt, if it is only of a moderate ſtrength, ſo that it 
may remain a conſiderable time in brine ponds, there to mel- 
low, and to heighten into a fully-ſaturated brine, and to de- 
poſit its earthy impurities, which would be very 3 to 
the ſalt, if mixed with it. 


1 
In ſeveral of the Britiſh colonies in America Bay- ſalt might, 
with very little expence and trouble, be prepared from 
ſex water in quantities ſufficient to ſupply the American 
fiſheries, and all the other occaſions of thoſe colonies, 
ſo as to become a conſiderable branch of their trade, 


Ir 1 a truth deſerving the conſideration of every friend 
to Great Britain, that its colonies in America might be made 
capable of furniſhing it with almoſt all kinds of natural com- 
modities, which it wants of foreign production; as wine, oil, 
ſpices, tea, filk, hemp, iron, and other metals: falt is aiſo a 

commodity which thoſe colonies might be made to yield in 
great abundance, and is ſo much wanted for their own con- 
ſumption, and fo neceſſary for the ſupport of their fiſheries, 
that it ſeems ſtrange that its manufacture ſhould have been 

there ſo long neglected, eſpecially as it might be made in moſt 
of thoſe colonies at a very ſmall expence ; for all the fea 
coaſts of Georgia, Caroling, and Virginia, and the iſles of 

Bermudas, lie between 31 and 38 degrees of latitude; ſo that 
pheir moſt northern parts are eight degrees nearer the line 
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than thoſe coaſts where the greateſt part of the French ſalt is 


made. The grapes, which in France are not ripe till Sep- 


tember, in Carolina are ripe in June, or the beginning of 
July; and in all thoſe colonies the heats in ſummer are more 
exceſſive than in any part of the bay of Biſcay, and the draughts 


_ oftentimes very diſtreſſing ; ſo that there is no danger of want- 


ing either ſun or fair weather for making falt on all that vaſt 


extent of coaſt, and even much farther northwards, as in New 


York, New Jerſey, and New England. In ſuch parts, there- 


fore, of theſe coaſts as have a convenient ſituation, marine 


Bay- ſalt might be made with great eaſe and in very great 


abundance, and probably at as cheap a rate as in any other 


part of the world; ſo that thoſe colonies might be ſupplied 


with ſalt of their own manufacture at a much cheaper price © 


than they have it from the Cape de Verd ifles and Salt-Tortu- 


ga; and would never more be put to the neceſſity of bringing | 


it from Sardinia and Portugal, as they are in time of war : 


for it is then found too hazardous an undertaking to go to 
the Iſle of May, or Tortuga, to make. ſalt, as ſhips lying ſo 


long i in open roads are too much expoſed to the enemy; and 
zn times of peace the length of the voyage, the danger of 
the ſeas in open roads, the expence of making and ſhipping 


the ſalt, and the uncertainty of getting a loading, muſt make 


the ſalt from thoſe iſlands come much dearer to the Britiſh 
colonies than that of their own manufacture * 


As to Jamaica and the Caribbee iſlands, which lie between 
the Tropics, the heat of the ſun is there fo intenſe, and the 
weather fo ſettled during the greateſt part of the year, that 


thoſe colonies might, with a very little trouble and expence, 
be ſupplied with marine Bay- ſalt of their own manufacture. 


n des of peace Bay-falt is fold in balk In the Britich coluntes in North 
America, at a medium, for about 15 d. per buſtel (and cannot well be af- 
forded for leſs, as I am aſſored by gentlemen of experience) and in times of war 


| above double that ſum is paid for it, and it can ſcarce be had at any price; al- | 


though it might be made in thoſe colonies for 4.0, * ef war 
as well as is times of peace. 
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Ir, therefore, in future times the Britiſh dominions, either 


in Europe or America, ſhould want Bay-falt of their own 


manufacture, fit and ſufficient for all their occaſions, and at 
as cheap, or even a cheaper rate than they now have it from 
foreigh markets, it may be concluded that the ſcarcity pro- 
ceeds either from a want of induſtry in the Britiſh ſubjects, 


or elſe for want of proper encouragements from their legit- 


lature. 


N. * VI. 
A | Philoſophical Diſſertation on the Teeth, 


| [Tranſlated from the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris 85 


Mbsegen de la Hire the younger has * that 
in adult people the bone of the Teeth grows no more 


(which is alſo the caſe of all other bones) but only the ſcales 


or enamel, as he calls it: this is certain, that the Teeth of 
an old man taken out of their ſockets are no o longer than 
| thoſe of a young or middle-aged man. 


Tux ſcales of the Teeth are a ſubſtance quite different 

from the bone; they are compoſed of an infinite number of 
little fibres or threads, which are faſtened to the bone by 
their roots, in a manner like nails and horns : this conſtruc- 
tion is eaſily feen in a broken Tooth, in which one may ob- 
ſerve that all theſe fibres, which take their riſe near that part 
of the bone that touches the gums, are much inclined to the 
bone, and, as it were, lying upon each other; ſo that they 


are almoſt perpendicular upon the baſis of the Tooth, by 


which means they are better enabled to reſiſt the effort they 
are obliged to make in that part. 
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Mons1tuR de la Hire is of opinion, that the increaſe of 
theſe fibres is made after the ſame manner as that of the 
nails : if by any accident a little part of the enamel or ſcale 
is broken, ſo that the bone be left naked; that is to ſay, the 


roots of the fibres of the ſcale be carried away, the bone will 
grow rotten in that place, and the Tooth muſt abſolutely pe- 
riſh without any poſſibility of ſaving it; for the bones i in ani- 


mal bodies can never bear to be naked. 


TRERE are, however, ſome people, the ſcales of whoſe 
Teeth are worn out perhaps with much rubbing them, the 


bones of which appear without periſhing ; but the reaſon of 
that is, becauſe they are not actually naked, and becauſe there 


does {fill remain a very thin ſcale ſufficient to preſerve them; 


but the layer is ſo thin as to be tranſparent, and you may ſee 


the yellow colour of the Tooth through : ſometimes the 
Teeth are broken, and the bone expoſed without any incon- 
venience ; but the reaſon of that is, becauſe they are ſtopped, 
that is to ſay, the root of the Tooth, into which a little 


branch of the nerves comes, being intirely ſtopped, all com- 
munication between that branch and the ſource of the nerves 


is interrupted, and conſequently all ſenſation : the Teeth are 


not thus ſtopped but in old people. 


Ir may happen, that in ſome Teeth the fibres which com- 
pole the ſcale are only united in the bone, as appears plain 
enough in the baſis of thofe Teeth that are called the grind- 


ers, in which you may fee the ſeparation of the lamina ;- but 


the extreme parts of the fibres being worn away by little and 
kitle, if the ſeparation between two lamina ſhould be made 
large enough to receive any of the lirtle hard particles of the 


food, that will cauſe a little hole in the baſis of the Tooth, 
and conſequently the bone being uncovered will periſh in 


time; this may be a little helped by ſtopping the hole with 
Tead, which hinders the acrous food from penetrating to the 


bone, and cauſing pain in it. 
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Ne VII. 

A conciſe and impartial Account of the Advantages 
arifing to the Public from the general Uſe of a new 
Method of Amputation. By Mr. O' Halloran, 
Surgeon. 1 55 


F all the reſources of art to preſerve life, Amputation is 
certainly the moſt melancholy. Diſagreeable, neverthe- 
leſs, as this means is, it is in itſelf ſubject to many inconve- 
niences, which the firſt ſurgeons of Europe have, for near a 
century paſt, ineffectually endeavoured to correct. The pro- 
jection of the bone from the fleſh, particularly in Amputa- 
tions of the thigh, makes a tedious, a painful, and a melan- 
_ Choly cure; and the length of time which the bones take to 
cover, and the thinneſs of this covering, in every caſe liable 
to break out upon the leaſt accident, and eſpecially in cold or 
froſty weather, affords but a diſagreeable Poo to the poor 


patient. 


Tre double inciſion being by experience found of little uſe 
to remove theſe inconveniences, in the year 1679 Mr. Lowd- 
ham propoſed a different method ; namely, to preſerve a flap 
of ſkin and fleſh ſufficient to cover the extremity of the ſtump, 
Which ſpeedily uniting by inoſculation, or the firſt intention, 
expedited the cure, and ſufficiently ſecured the ſtump from fu- 
ture accidents. The propoſal met with great applauſe, and 
the higheſt expectations were drawn from it; but on repeated 

trials the ſucceſs no way anſwered the ſanguine hopes of its 
admirers ; ſo far from uniting by inoſculation, the violent in- 
flammation oppoſed it, and the profuſe hæmorrhages proved 
fatal: it, like the transfuſion of blood, and many other ſpe- 
culative theories of thoſe times, ſeemed more plauſible than 
true, and i it was no more talked of in London. | 
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IN 1696 it was revived in Holland by Verdouin, an emi- 
nent ſurgeon of Amſterdam, who wrote a treatife on this ſub- 
ject, and the firſt of the faculty there eſpouſed and counte- 
nanced it, ſuch as Ruyſch, Manget, &c. but here again the- 
ory and practice took oppoſite ſides: the patients died, as 
Heiſter and Junkers aſſure us; and we all know that the ope- 


ration was ever after diſuſed there, and firſt * its very pro- 
moters. 


' $T1L the reaſonableneſs of this theory, countenanced by 
the daily obſervations of fleſh-wounds uniting to bone, made 
ſurgeons ready for new trials : in about ten years after it was 
propoſed to the academy of ſciences of Paris by M. Sabourin ; ( 
and here again the patient who underwent the trial at la 
Charite died. Since then Ravaton, Vermale, Le Dran, Ga- 
rengeot, &c. have taken great pains to revive this practice, 
and improve upon it; but by the teſtimony of Baron Van 
Swieten, Mr. Sharp, M. Louis, &c. with no kind of ſucceſs : 
but, after ſuch reſpectable names, ſhould further proofs be nn. 
thought neceſſary, I am ready and able to demonſtrate, from \ J q 
the very writings of its abettors, that it was abſolutely im- 4 
poſſible for their method to be attended with ſucceſs. 5 
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NoTHiNG can certainly more clearly prove the great ad- 
vantages expected from this method than the numbers of emi- 
nent men who daily attempted it; yet this operation was in 
itſelf extremely cruel, tedious, and embarraſſing, as every one 
knows; and to add to theſe inconveniences; practicable only "=" 
ny ee 
the diforder muſt be confined to the foot. 


he 
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„ 
the operation, convinced me; but I waited for a variety of 
experiments to point out, why it was fo univerſally unſucceſſ- 
ful. The firſt ſatisfactory hint I received was in the operation 
of a cancered breaſt about ten years ago, and this point I 
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ſteadily purſued, ſtimulated by the ravages of the late cruel 
war, till, from a chain of experiments, I was quite ſatisfied 
as to the certainty of the method ; but the tediouſneſs of the 
operation, and the extenſiveneſs of the apparatus, more trou- 
bleſome than uſeful, made me endeavour at a more expedi- 
tious and leſs painful manner. After a variety of trials, I at 
length fixed on a method as expeditious as the common one, 
and attended with no more pain, and the apparatus more firm 
and ſimple than that now in uſe: in this I advance nothing 
but what I am able and ready to prove ad inſtantiam crucis, 
28 Lord Bacon has = 


. 
ne te » vithy hor cake, 
was thought an object worthy the conſideration of the faculty 
of London, of the faculty and of the magiſtracy of Amſter- 
2 the acaluny of fmites, hc. of Pack ſure, 
then, an operation as expeditious, and attended with no more 
S el 
commodious, and practicable in every caſe that requires Am- 
putation, by which numbers of lives muſt be ſaved, the cure 
conſiderably abridged; and great ſavings made to the govern- 
ment, the public, and individuals, in this article, is an object 
PR i Cn ſuch is cer- 
"OE eee 2 55 


8 a N cicatrice 
| at the extremity of the ſtump, eaſily pervaded by the lighteſt 
cold, to find, I fay,. this part covered by a firm perioſteum 
ſtrongly adhering to the flap, by which it becomes capable of 
ſuſtaining the weight of the whole body without pain or 
danger, is alone an event of the greateſt conſequence to the 
fick; ſuch is one amongſt the many advantages ariſing from 
the uſe of this new method ; the patient will be able to uſe 
his limb, in ſome time, with nearly the ſame facility as if no 
ch accident ever happened: as hens ancther great acre 
K 2 tage 
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cond and a third time to bring it on a level with the fleſh, be- 


| ſolid fleſh and ſkin, and inſide this a perioſteum or covering 
formed by nature, — e 
n 21 | 


chance the patient has of recovery, for reaſons very obvious. 

After a ſeries of calculations made by the moſt eminent fur- 

| furgeons.in England and France on Amputations, particularly 

in military campaigns, the number of deaths to recoveries in 
this fingle article has been eſtimated as three to one; ſo that, 
if we ſuppoſe thirty-three recoveries in an hundred Amputa- 


tage ariſes ; namely, that Amputation in the leg need not be 
confined to the uſual place. WE 


Bur if it has theſe advantages in the leg, compoſed of two 


bones, and ſo thinly covered with fleſh in proportion, how 


muſt it not be heightened in amputating the thigh ? The 


many inconveniences and miſeries which attend the operation 
in this caſe have put many eminent profeſſors on a variety of 


methods to ſhorten the cure, to prevent the great projection 
of the bone, and to afford a firm cicatrix : one has but to 
paſs his eyes over the Memoirs of the academy of ſurgery, &c. 


to be convinced of this melancholy truth. And yet by our 
aon one, all the ad- 
vantages that can be wiſhed or boped for are gained: inſtead 
of a cure of ſeven or eight months, and liable to break out 

afreſh upon every occaſion, ever attended with painful ſenſa- 
tions, eſpecially in cold weather, in this method the cure is 


o - 
new operation, as expeditious as the com 


completed in nearly- as many weeks ; inſtead of a bare bone 
ſtarting from the fleſh, and often obliged to be ſawed a ſe- 


hold here, in a few days, the intire bone ſurrounded with 


To add 6 e 


we may with ſome confidence affirm, and the moſt eminent 


of the faculty have allowed, that in point of operation alone 
it is infinitely preferable to the common one by the ſuperior 


tions, 


— 


— 
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tions, it muſt and is deemed ſucceſsful practice; and yet in 
the preſent manner of operating three only have undergone it, 


and of which more unpromiſing caſes could not poſſibly 


come under the cogniſance of phyſic than the two firſt, both 


performed in a public hoſpital, ſubject to the examination and 
criticiſm of many, and yet they eyery one recovered. Would 


| nt ſuch ſignal recoveries make it juſtly be preſumed to be, 


in a good meaſure, owing to the advantages immediately 


3 as is certainly the caſe? 


To prove, then, theſe three material e namely, 
the ſuperior chance to the patient in point of recovery; the 
expedition with regard to the cure; and the facility of uſing 
the ſtump after the cure, as if no ſuch unhappy accident had 
happened, the reader has but to perth the following well at- 
teſted facts: 


WE, the phyſicians and ſurgeons of the city of Limeric, 


whoſe- names are hereunto ſubſcribed, certify that we have 
been preſent ac, or witneſſes of, the ſucceſs of a new me- 
thod of Amputation performed in the hoſpital of this city, 
November 27, 1761, on Francis Kennelly, by Mr. O' Hal- 
loran of faid city, ſurgeon and man-midwife ; and though 
the caſe was not very promiſing, being (as appeared on dif- 
ſection) an exoſtoſis and caries of the bones of the tarſus 
and inferior part of the tibia, with a violent darting pain 
up to the head of the bone, which in the courſe of three 
years reduced him very low, yet did the operation ſucceed. 
On relaxing the tourniquet after the operation, the ſmalleſt 
artery poured forth blood rapidly; after taking them all 
Ae he was bled, and with ſome difficulty it was 
ſtaunched: the evening of the fifth day a violent hæmor - 
rhage came on, which, on taking off the dreſſings, was 
found to flow from a ſmall branch of the interoſſeous ar- 
tery, and was effectually maſtered by the lycoperdon. 


3 
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Bur though this unuſual hæmorrhage muſt have delayed the 
ſucceſs of the operation, as well as proved the diſſolved 
Nate of this man's blood, we nevertheleſs ſaw, on the four- 
teenth day from the operation, the bones and ſtump covered 
by a cuſhion of fleſh and ſkin preſerved in the Ps, 
and the ſore reduced to a ſuperficial one in the anteric 
and lateral parts of the tibia, which only wanted fkinnir 
and which is ſince completely healed, 


RICHARD ANZETILL, M. D. 


Tno. CLAancny, attending phyſician. 
Joann BaureET, M. D. 


To. — M. D. 


Dated at Limeric this 16th 


Day IP 1762. 


WE the aka phyſicians ad; 
Limeric certify, that we have been witneſſes of a ſecond 


and more convincing proof of the certainty and of the ſuc- 


ceſs of the new method of Amputation, in. ths 2p of 
Alice Blachall, 


TRIS girl, who was paralytic of "a right fide, leg, = arm, 


and beſides ſubjeft to epileptic fits; in one of theſe had 


the diſeaſed leg ſo miſerably burnt, that the bones of the 


toes and metatarſus dropped off, and thoſe of the tarſus 


were alſo denudated and ready to ſeparate; the burn had 


. alſo extended much higher up the leg; ſo that, what with 


the diſcharge, pain, fever, and a violent lax, we ſaw her 
reduced to the laſt extremity.—This limb was taken off by 


Mr. O' Halloran, July 23, 1762, and ſhe was diſcharged, 


— cured; the 25th of the ſucceeding month of 


FrRoM 8 recoveries, and from the great advan- | 


ages ariſing to the patient, by having the extremity of the 
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ſtump covered by firm fleſh and ſkin, inſtead of the cob- 
web cicatrix formed in the uſual manner of operating, we 
are perſuaded, that were this method more univerſally 


| known and practiſed, it would be rendering to the com- 
munity and to mankind a moſt eſſential ſervice. 


| RICHARD ARNEETILL, M. D. N. 
_ Joun BARRE TT, M. D. L. B. 
Tho. O'Brien, M. D. R. 
Tro. CLANCHY, M. D. R. 


©, October 15 1762. 


1 * W becomes united to 
2 


tation, in the December following was ſeized with the ſmall- 

\ pox, and again admitted into the hoſpital, where ſhe died 
the eighth day. Curious to know the ſtate of the ſtump and 
flap, I embraced — — them, which I 
did with the greateſt exactneſs. 


Tus flap of fleſh that covered the ſtump ſeemed looſe and 
1 eaſy on moving, and the cicatrix was very {mall ; but on exa- 


to the bones was ſtrong and firm : an inciſion was made about 
an inch and an half above the ſtump, and the parts cut care- 


to the . 43469" Yhap 
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Tus infide of the Sap was remarkably ſmooth, and in it 
were formed two cavities for the two bones to lodge in, 


which cavities, though very ſmooth, had a much greater de- 


gree of ſolidity and firmneſs than the reſt of this part. Tas 
2 \ 5 \ : ar 
v | \ | 
\ 


/ The Manner in which the Lambeau, or Flap of Fleſh 


ALIce Brach, the paralytic girl, whoſe aas 
recovery does ſo much honour to the new method of Ampu- 


mining it cloſer, it appeared that what immediately adhered 


fully away; but the inſide of the flap adhered very ſtrongly 
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thicker than what generally covers the ſurface of bones. 
81. O' MALLOKAN. 


Ws have examined the flap and the ſtump, and find the 
— Oy 


" Ricttany — M. D. R. 
To. CLancar, M. D. R. 
Tuo.  O'Burgn, M. D. R. 


1 preſent at the abore dens and fowhd it as bete 


5 — HERWET T, 
1 Surgeon to te 73d regiment 


1 Ms pet af th be aer, and affirm — 
RW 
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Fus extremities of both bones were very ſmooth, and fairly | 
covered with a perioſteum, which I ſeparated, and which was 


* at I 
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| On the Negſe of the Operation for the Bubonocele 
" Incarctfated.” 


* 
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ö ee ſur prire and concern. 


ſome of the Englifh chirurgical writers into enquiries after new 


methods; but then theſe wert propoſed to take place in due dime 
before the impenditg neceffity of the alteration as the laſt re- 


ficiency 


HE ovate emanate eee 
 - difortler, and the almoſt total neglect of fo rational an 


It is true the ill ſucceſs which has ſometimes attended it has led 


— 


— 


and then endeave 
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f8ency of any of them, but on the contrary has ſhewn in nu- 
merous inſtances that they have ſerved only to render the pa- 
tient's caſe deſperate by protracting time till even all hopes of 
ſucceſs from the operation itſcif were cut off. 


In the confirmed Bubonacele there is an obſtinate ſtricture 


of the abdominal ring, or rather of the neck of the hernical 


fack, wherein there are not wanting the marks of a trhe in- 
flammation, but the prolapſed inteſtine is violently inflamed by 


the compreſſing ſtrifture, and its coats thickened and tumefied, 


a ſmall portion of blood paſſing forward by arteries, but none 


returning by the veins, fo that the obſtruction is every mo- 


ment increaſed and extending to the neighbouring parts. In 


ceuaſes thus circumſtanced, if the ſtricture cannot be taken off it 


is much to be dreaded that every attempt but the operation it- 
ſelf will be in vain ; all other milder methods, if practicable 


without much loſs of vive. vain firſt to be tried; bleeding 


largely, or even ad deliquium animi, glyſters, warm bathing, 
heifer's clyſma fumoſum, ſuſpending the patient by the heels, 
to return the inteſtme, may ſome of 
them poſſibly ſucceed : bat then theſe in moſt caſes muſt not 
be tried beyond thirty-ſix hours at the moſt, in ſome indeed 
the ſymptoms may admit of a longer delay ; but the means 


proying i the operation ought to take place to prevent 
a gangrene. I whnld, with.the honeſt and judicious Wiſeman, 


alle ant country ſurgeons, if in ſuch a caſe iz be not more rea- 


ſonable to propoſe in confultation the laying open the produc- 
tion than to ſuffer the patient to periſh inevitably under his 


miſerable complaint? What can be expected from purgatives? 


can any good enſue from ſtimulating the guts already inflamed 
deyond meaſure? If calomel has been found efficacious in 
many . obſtructions of ae guts, mult it not yet be deadly in 
wring the tumefied inteſtine be 
abought as, .chis canope relax abe Arie, and probably may 
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muſt be however in the beginning, and after large bleeding, 
elſe a mortification may be expected inſtead of relief. 


IT is objected to the operation, that it ſeldom ſucceeds ; and 
this cannot be denied, if we appeal to the reſult of hoſpital 
practice; but it ought to be conſidered, that there it is per- 


formed for the moſt part under diſadvantages, often late, and 


after paſſing through the hands of country ſurgeons, among 


whom notwithſtanding it has been often remembered to have a 


a happy iſſue. It would therefore be highly laudable to en- 
quire how it ever comes about to be ſucceſsful, for this might 


probably lead to diſcover why it often is not fo, and point out 


the way of avoiding danger. Above all things the habit and con- 
| Nitution of the patient ſhould be carefully conſidered. We fee 


that in well conditioned ſubjects wounds of the bladder, a 
part almoſt intirely membraneous, digeſt without much'inflam- 


mation ; why may not thoſe of the abdominal ring and perito- 


 n#um do fo too? Mending the quality of an inflamed fizy 
blood by leſſening its quality before the operation, recruiting 
the perſon with demulcent food, and proceeding to the oper- - 
ation in time, feem to promiſe faireſt for a good digeſtion of 
the wound. On the coatrary, purgations and punctures of the 


inteftines muſt ſurely be bad preparations for the operation : 
and let it be remembered that it is to be deferred till a gan- 
grene comes on, Sphacelous membranes ſeparate very diffi- 
cultly, tho ſometimes indeed furprizing ſeparations of the mor- 
tified inteſtines and omentum have happened after this ER, 
an argument of an uncommon power in nature. 


-CoonTny fargeons have frequent and — 8833 
ties of exerting their {kill to advantage in this important caſe, as 

_ having the patient under their own proper management from 

the beginning. Is the operation in itſelf fo very difficult? By 


no means, if due care be conjoined with a proper knowledge of 
the anatomy of the parts concerned. Is it more ſevere than 


that of cutting for the ſtone ? No, nor perhaps one half ſo pain- 


ful; and yet how frequently is that practiſed with ſueceſs; nay 


** 
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how ſeldom does it fail? In a word, when life is at ſtake the 
ſurgeon loſes no repntation if his honeſt and well meant efforts 
ſhould not anſwer his wiſh ; he is conſcious that he acts a hu- 
mane and a Chriſtian part, and this ſhould make 5 at 
all events. = 


Ne IX. 
on a Droply of the Breaſt cured by Operation 
By Mr. Morand. 


FSC ng ay 
at Paris.] 


— twenty-two years old, of a good conſtitu- 
1 tion, having had a fever for ſome days, was ſeized, on 
"M the 16th of March, 1751, with the meaſles, which appeared 
| with the moſt ſimple and favourable ſymptoms, and the happy 
circumſtance of a copious ſweat, which ſeemed to promiſe a 
ſpeedy cure. From the 18th to the 19th of this month, the 
ſweat was ſtopped, and the meaſles entirely diſappeared. 


Tux fever then grew more violent; he was wholly deprived 
| : of fleep, complained of pains at the head, the neck, the whole 
epigaſtric region, eſpecially at the left hypochondrium, and at 
* the breaſt on the ſame ſide: all the ſuccours of medicine, pro- 
per for theſe diforders, were applied in vain ; they became 
more conſiderable, with the addition of an œdematous ſwell- 

ing in the whole left fide of the body; the pains of the breaſt 

| . Increaſed, with a difficulty of breathing; and the ſuffocation 
E-: grew by little and little ſo exceſſive, that the patient could 
1 ſcarce tir, or even ſpit or talk ; he was incapable of remain- 
"ing in any other poſition, than lying on his back a little in- 
elined forwards; his eyes were ſunk in; he frequently fell 
into fainting fits, and his fe was deſpared of when I was 
r "OY 
844 L 2 AFTER 
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ArTER being informed of the particulars above related, I 
in forming a judgment of it. I gave it as my opinion, that 
there was Water in the Breaſt on the left ſide, and that there 
was no other reſource but to open it. I muſt do My, Muoier, 
the phyſician uſually employed by the patient, and Mr. Ver- 
mage, who had been conſulted the evening before, the juſtice 
to own, that they, having been of the ſame opinion, had . 
n 2 W alone could reheve the er N 


4 e was 2 for the in; at which MY 
Mr. Moreau, who had feen the patient ſeparately, and Mr. 
| Louis attended. It is not foreign to our preſent deſign 
to mention, that T experienced in this caſe what had oc- 
curred to me ſeveral times, in others nearly ſimilar. Were 
a ſargeon only to give his ſentimeats on ſuperficial abſceſſes, 
wherein there is a ſenſible fluctuation, an elevation riſing 
toa point at the middle of the tumour, or any other ſuch 
like ſymptom equal!y apparent, i it would be to very little pur- ; 
pole to ſpend his firſt years in forming to himſelf a theory, 
which may ſhew him what account he ought to make of the 
rational diagnoſtics ; it is from the light which I have received 
from theſe apparent ſigns, that I have attempted to cure, on 
ſeveral occaſions, ſuch abſceſſes as were far temoved from my 
fingers, and have ſucceeded in my. endeavours. However, 
opinions are fometimes different; and it may happen, that 
the ſurgeon has not relieved his patient in ſimilar cireum- 
ſtances, for tear of being miſtaken, and expoſing his reputa- 
tion : an apprehenſion, which, in theſe critical moments, we 


ſhould generouſly ſacrifice to the deſire of hk a yu ** 
bas been committed to our care. 


N 4 


In the caſe, which I am now giriog heat 
doubts having been ſtarted among thoſe who were met do on- 
fult about the patient, this induced me to propoſe the making 
*** Ictermi 


K 
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nojſe of the caſcade and felt his reſpiration returning, in pro- 


| nent and joy with that cloquence which naree In 
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r ae be 


eee the water 


the puncture with the ordinary trocar, through. a protuberance 
rere 


eaacuy the intercoſtal ſpace, and to Aer ama 


tween two ribs, at a diſtance nearly equal from. the one to the 


os Bs on — Os 
near ſix pints : — — -Y 
3 ty 


ne en eee eee 
be teſtored from death to life; as ſoon as he perceived the 


n dad his. 


col, u wdr 10 gn the bag time 10 retur u ee 


r <a ne, 
E all 


ſeven days fo far lccealdis os Vatinbe wnthgg able. "I was 


induced to perform, on the 14th of May, the operation of the 
etipyema, in the place where 1 had made the punCture, nd 
S which, tovurds dee 5 7 
een ee 


| Tu 
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Tus patient was ſuperficiall 
this uſe, r ae 
| ſubſtituted in its room 2 Gat and ſoft tent, armed with a - 
td he yl of an ogg and re drops of balium of teri 
W oY 


a” a FAY 
_came-on gentle ſweats, like thoſe of which he had been ſo 
ſuddenly deprived the fever diminiſhed ; the urine was copir 
— ————— 3 Gur mew: his" 

e = 


ann the lntle Menge he had, ld was Gill 
4 up : he had proper nouriſhment given him, to repair 
his leannefs, and the loſs he daily ſuſtained by the wound: we 
tried at this time, which was the end of May, to keep him 
entirely on a milk diet : > PF II 
Dm „ os | 


e the 20th. of Juno all the fy _ 
RE N 
n n had acquired 


Ir i wit mier ele * 
r which T had ſeen him reduced, e 
abſceſs, and the fear of a relapſe, made me judge, that I 
abt 90 hinder the entire cicatrization. of the wound.; and 
— . 
11 — 


j 
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haps I promoted, to introduce a filver canula into the Breaſt. 
This canula, being flatted in conformity to the interſtice of the 
ribs, left a free paſſage to the matter, and permitted the making 
of deterſive injections into the Breaſt. This conduct Was con· 


riaued till the 3d of Auguſt 


Drams this time the patient could ſcarce be retained from 


indulging his appetite, fo ſtrong was the natural deſire he had 
of repairing the ſtrength he had loſt: he recovered fleſh, and 


the canula now became troubleſome in the motions of reſpira- 


tion. I then dreſſed him with a flat and very ſlender tent of 
Neurenberg plaſter : everytime it was changed the canula was 
introduced into the Breaſt, to evacuate the little matter which 
might remain in it; and there always came out, but gradually 
diminiſhing in quantity, a yellowiſh water, pretty clear, mixed 

towards the end with a little pus, and a good many bubbles; 


which circumſtance ſhould be carefully remarked on account 


of what I am going to relate. 


0 From: the 7th of September the patient was dreſſed only 
once a day; the wound furniſhed at each time no more than 


half a ſpoonful of matter, which continued to be ſerous till 
the 16th of November, and afterwards wholly purulent till 
the 25th of December, when the wound was exactly cloſed, 
At the beginning of the year 1752 this eccleſiaſtic enjoyed the 
moſt perfect ſtate of health, and exerciſed the duties of his 


e ewe ena fi a 


| Breaſt being mixed with pus, there was not only a dropſy in | 
this part, but very probably an eryſipelas alſo at the external 


farface of the lungs or pleura ; perhaps at both: which, in 
—_ TE, a ; 
66ͤ— . 
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"this cute, what care I took in the choice of the means which 


><A" enmcy, _— 6— ET * 
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were made uſe of, and varied according to the circumſtances, 


in order to purſue the traces and aſſiſt the efforts of nature. 
W omit here, that every thing concurred to the cure 
of the patient, and that, to this end, there was a perfect har - 


mony between the internal medicine and the vulnerary. Would 
ve do juſtice to this latter, it muſt be allowed, that it has its 
lucky moments. What reaſon therefore can there be to con- 


tend for the preference between two arts, both which conduce 
to the cure of our diſorders ? | 


Bur this reflection turhs wholly to the advantage of her 
gery. Here follow others wheres the public is more in- 


3 ann 


_ cured by operation. 1s this operation therefore dangerous ? not 
t all, . | con 


6 att ater te at. 
der grounds to have more courage for trying experin 
the greateſt conſequence, and leſs regard for the patients, this 
operation is not performed ; and I am convinced that a num- 
ber of perſons die, many of whom would have been relieved, 
and ſeveral cured, by this ſuccour ſeaſonably applied. 


| In the obs io oi ſurgery; and --4 
wherel employed myſelf in diſſections at the ſame time, I have 


very often ſeen the anatomical ſchools inundated as it were 
_ with the water that diſcharged from the breaſts of the diſ- 


ſected bodies; if this water had been evacuated by the opera- 
tion of che empyema before the ſubject had become the object 


l our reſearches, it is very probable that more than one would 
"Have been ſaved, becauſe among the great number of thoſe that 
were in this caſe, ſeveral appeared whoſe death could be im- 


Puted to 50 other cauſe. | It is therefore doing an eſſeutial 
d * 


3 


„ 
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ſervice to mankind to publiſh the ſucceſs of uncommon opera- 
tions, in order to encourage others to put them in practice. ; 


A SECOND reflection, where with I conclude this memoir, 
turns on a circumſtance which has appeared to me worthy of 
attention ; in order to ſhew the conſequence of it, let us ima- 
gine, we ſee thro' the body of a man who has a Dropſy of the 
the Breaſt, it is certain that the extravaſated water exactly 

_ poſſeſſes the ſides of the cavity, and diminiſhes in proportion 
the place which the lungs ought naturally to fill. If the water 
be ſuppoſed equal in quantity to that which ſuffocated the pa- 
tient who makes the ſubject of this obſervation, the lungs, be- 
Ing far removed from the ſides of the breaſt, mult be, as it 
were, confined towards the center, reduced to a very ſmall 
bulk, and its veſicles much contrafted. There is more than 
ſafficient in this inſtance to explain the difficulty of teſpiration, 
and it would be natural to attribute as much to this caule as 


to the weight of the water on the diaphragm. 


WHEN one conſiders Ae words the fiate of the lungs diſ- 
embaraſſed of this great quantity of water which ſurrounded 
it, I can ſcarce believe that it immediately unfolds andiextends 
| itſelf to ſuch a degree as to touch the whole ſurface. of the 
1 ͤʃ5 


Is this interval is not filled by hn muſt be filled by 
air; and I agree that this is repugnant to the eſtabliſhed no- 
tions with regid to the danger reſulting from the introduction 
| 1 


. ediviner te ack 
only to apply a ſmall tent of plaiſter, becauſe the canula in- 
commoded the patient, I have obſerved that as often the probe 
or canula was introduced into the cavity, it was thruſt in the 
length of four or five inches without touching or meeting with 
any interior part, and this is a thing which always aſtoniſhęd 
me; 1 conclude from this remark that it is neceſſary not fo 

Vor- —_—” M evacuate 
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evacuate the whole extravaſated water at once, and that ft 


would perhaps be more prudent not to make the aperture of 
the Breaſt in form till after one or two punctures, in order to 


give * gentle and gradual ä 


N. X. 


An Account of ſome new Experiments on human 
Blood, By Mr. Eller. 


1 


various effects on the human body by acting upon the 
Blood in a manner not to be diſcovered by the ſight, was de- 


termined to try what appearances an immediate admixture of 


them with that fluid would produce: for theſe experiments 


he choſe the Blood of perſons in perfect health, which was 
received in proper veſſels placed in a balneum, regulated exattly 


to the heat of the effluent Blood during each experiment, and 
the „K NOT Was 


ae degree. 


1. A'$0tvuTION of vitriol, both of iron and copper, 
changed the fine red colour of the Blood into a pale grey in 
an inſtant,” and a muddy precipitation enſued ; the microſcope 
ſhewed the globules of the Blood to be transformed into a 
2 n 


2. Ater orion of alam changed the Blood into a deep 


red, but of an uniform mixture; a coagulation ſuddenly fuc- 
ceeded, but without any alteration of the colour: by the mi- 
etoſcope the ſmall globules were ſeen every where in contact, 


* 


3. A$0LUT1ON of r 3 and much improred 
ue and rod of the Blood; the mixture was not uniform at 


fiſt, 


R. Eller, conſidering, that medicinal drugs * their 


3 


1 
1 
/ 


1 8. A sol U oN of borax gave the Blood a fine bright 
red; but the mixture preſently coagulated, though without 
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fielt, but ſaon united into a tranſparent jelly: by the micro- 


_ ſeope the globules were perceived to be disjoined, but orderly 


ranged, of a yellowiſh hue and * 


4. A $0LUTION of nitre or pee ten much of 
the ſame phænomena, except that the colour of the Blood was 
ſull more exalted, and the coagulation did not take place till 
the whole was cold: the microſcope ſhewed the globules 
— — and disjoined from each other. 


5. A $01.UT10N of fixed alkaline falt changed the colour 
of the Blood to a deep red, and communicated an extra flui- 
dity to the mixture, which ſubſiſted ſeveral days without os 


| leaſt alteration: the globules appeared digjoined in the mi- 
FFF 


6. A $80LUTION of falt of hartſhorn, a volatile alcafi, 
ſhewed .the ſame appearances, except that the mixture was 


ſamewhat more fluid; the colour and the fluidity laſted ſeveral 


days, and the fmall globules were ſeen in the microſcope per- 


EA ben eee 


7. A $0LUT10N of fal * produced 2 red ſtill 
deeper than either of the foregoing ; but the mixture, which 
was at firſt very thin, ſoon ſtiffened into an uniform jelly of 


che ſame colour: the microſcope at firſt ſhewed the globules 


pretty red and tranſparent, but they ſoon changed their ſphe- 
rical figure, becoming oblong and a little flatted, and ſeemed 


ſerifibly altering the colour: the globules were ſeen very much 


| ſeparated in the microſcope; but as to their colour, 2 
F 


„ 50 
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9. A s0LUTION of cream of tartar did not at firſt pros. 

duce any ſenfible alteration, but in a little while the colours 
and conſiſtence of the mixture were changed; the ſmaller por - 

tion of it, which roſe to the top of the phial, was a tranſpa- 

rent rediſh ſerum, under which was a flocky unequal coagu · 

= lum, of a blackiſh red, which did not eaſily ſhift its place 
[ upon inyerting the glaſs: at firſt the little globules appeared 
14 pretty round in the microſcope, whitiſh, and tranfparent, but 
they ſoon flattened, and every where appeared to flide over 

one another. | | 


= 10. AsorvTon of vitriolated * mixed with the Blood 
1 made it more fluid, and of a beautiful carnation colour, which 
laſted many days without the leaſt appearance of coagulation ;- 
the microſcope ſhewed the globules, py yellow, tranſparent, 
as diſtinctly ſeparated. 


11 A soLu TION of ſal polychreſtum the ſame phænd- 8 
mena: the microſcrope ſhewed the globules yellow and tranſ- „ 
parent. hi N 1 


12. A $0LUTION of Epſom̃ falt rendered the mixture per · 
fectly fluid, and of a fine even red colour when it was cold; 
the fluidity laſted many days without alteration : the . 
ſcope ſhewed the globules exceeding ſmall, of a pale yellow, 
I and tranſparent. The ſel og Seignette produced nearly * . by 
=_ fame appearances. ; 4 


13. A 80l U TION of Glauber's ſal mirabile offered the ſame 
1 phenomena as to the fluidity at firſt, but the mixture coagu- 
13 lated as ſoon as it became cold: the little globules, however, 
1 | contianed fluid, and, being examined by the * ap» 
7 ed whitiſh, _ 


ion front et GR Ws 
q L and prog! it into 2 livid, pale, and confuled concrete ; 

| j though, 
i 


4 
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though, when viewed with the microſcope, the little globules 
appeared to be regularly ranged, yellowaſh, and pellucid. 
15. To diſcover what effect would be produced by mixing 
ſeveral of the moſt noxious drugs with the Blood, he pre- 
pared a ſolution of arſenic, which thickened it immediately, 


but gave it a fine bright red: the microſcope ſhewed the 
globules very minute, and, as it were, diſſolved, but in mo- 
tion, among which were diſcovered, floating here and * | 


cryſtals with 3 points, like little javelins. 
16. A $01,vT30N of corroſive ſublimate 1 co- 


lour to a rediſn brown or liver colour; yet the fluidity conti - 
ned even after cooling: the little globules viewed in the mi · 
croſeope ſeemed, while the mixture continued warm, to be 
deſtroyed; but as it grew cold, theſe ſmall ſpherical bodies be - 


came again viſible, being white and tranſparent, and ſeemed to 


move and unite together, ſo as to form a kind of flocks like 


fnow, among which were diſſeminated ſome red ſphericles. 


17. His next experiments were on corroſive acid ſpirits, 4 


few drops of oil of vitriol made the mixture in a moment ex- 
tremely hot, and converted it into a hard and folid maſs of a 


dark-brown colour, yet the globules of the Blood did not ap- 


pear to be deſtroyed, as might reaſonably have been expected, 


but in the microſcope were * 9 of a yellow 
colour. 


18. en of nitre thickened it ** — 
the total deſtruction of its fluidity it became livid like blue 
clay; — BA the globules ia their na- 
tural ſhape of a milky white. to 


19. SHIRT of fn fil moms foe, condemned the fins 


e as to colour; but the mixture ſoon became an hard 
mals, the globules looking white and tranſparent in the 
_ 6 
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corroſives do not exert ſo much of their force on the fluld as 


the ſolid * bodies. 
20. HE alſo made ſeveral es luck eſſences or 


tinctures as have gained credit as medicines; theſe are the reſi- 


nous parts or drugs, whether ſimple or diffolved in ſpirit of 


wine; the chief are the tinctures of myrrh, ſaffron, aloes, 
opium, hellebore, rhubarb, yellow amber, caſtor, jalap, quin- 
quina, caſcarilla bark, tincture of antimony, and Sydenham's 
liquid laudanum ; theſe eſſences have in common, that upon 
| being mixed with the Blood they immediately produce more or 


leſs of a coagulation, which doubtleſs ariſes from the ſalt 


which the reſinous particles meet with in the vital fluid, the 
eſſence of aloes, opium, myrrh, ſaffron, and amber is livid 
and difagreeable; the concretion from the eſſence of caſtor and 

jalap isa brown red, and that of hellebore a reddiſh yellow; the 


coagulation of the eſſences of quinquina and caſcarilla retain 


ſome degree of fluidity, the colour being of a dirty grey, and 
the globules - ſeemed diſſolved or white; tincture of antimony 
gives a fine bright red coagulation, and the globules appear of 
an elegant flame-colopr, and very diſtinct in the microſcope ; 
the mixture with ſydenham's laudanum remains fluid, of a 

reddiſa brown, and the globules coaleſce, but are tranſparent 
and white. It is remarkable that the globules of the Blood in 
the thick mixture formed by the eſſence of opium ſeem to he 
deſtroyed as to their nature, at leaſt the miſcroſcope repreſents 


nnn very ee een. 


21. . — the extracts and decoRions of 
| non water, pra- 
| duce no great alteration when mixed with the Blood, except - 

ing the colour which is more or leſs varied according to the 


quantity or quality of the thing emplayed, but the globules 


the grumous parts of ſimples, made with coma 
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No XI. | 

| The Nature of Iron. 1 

[Tranſlated from the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
__ at Paris.] Tag 


Jon among the metals is that which has the Ne” uſes 
in the practice of phyſic, and at the ſame time that which 
in ſpeculative philoſophy moſt attracts the curioſity of the phi- 
loſophers, becauſe it has its ſhare in the phænomena of the 
loadſtone. Monſieur Lemery the fon, and Monſieur Hom- 
berg, have both made it an object of their ſtudies: the one by 
the ordinary chymiſtry, the other by his new chymiſtry, the 
only furnace of which is the burning glaſs in the royal palace. 


Tun m of Inf. Letnery's operations is, that Iron is an 
oily matter intimately united to an earth. According to him 
| there is nothing of an acid falt in that compoſition ; not but 


one may find ſomething of it in the Iron: but as that metal 


is pretty much indigeſted, and, as one may ſay, but coarſely 
wrought by nature, there may be in it foreign particles not 
_ belonging to its real ſubſtance. Thus acids may be admitted 
into its pores, without being any way a principle of this mix- 
ture; and fo far are they from being principles, that Monf. 
Totnes yy ans is WING; hae is to ſay, its ene- 
mies and deſtroyers. The ſpirit of falt, of nitre, and other 
acids, diſſolve Iron: and when it is ruſty, it is diſſolved either 
by the acids of the air, or by thoſe it contained in irs pores, 
and which water or ſome other liquor has put into motion. 
If it ſhould hereafter appear, that acids are excluded from the 
intimate compoſition of Iron, there muſt be a reſtriftion to 
the formation of artificial Iron, mentioned in the hiſtory of 
1704; and it muſt be owned, that the acids that entered 
W 8 


n intimately mixed with an acid ſpirit; and 
with fuch a compoſition one may make artificial vitriol, very 
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ſulphur: there remained at laſt in the veſſel a black rarified 
powder, ... 


like the natural. Monſ. Lemery having diſſolved both one 
and the other kind of vitriol over a great fire, he extracted the 
acid ſpirit from them, attended with a very ſtrong odour of 

common ſulphur, which laſted ſeveral months after the diſtil- 
b Vitriol calcined, and made colcothar, being again 
melted over a very violent fire, made it yield a freſh odour of 


Iron or ſteel, 


WI know Aae folphur wilds | not a6 


olly matter, but likewiſe of an acid ſpirit, without which the 


former would not be inflammable. It is therefore very pro- 


|  bable, that in the vitriol there is formed a common fulphor, 


by the union of the acid ſpirit with the oily particles of Iron; 
and that this fulphar becomes ſenſible to the finell by the 
action of the fire. The black matter which remained after all 


the operation was ſtill Iron, ang 
ſtone ; but it was an Iron either almoſt or altogether diveſted 


of its oily parts. Therefore it was no longer milleable; for 


it is its oily parts that give it the facility of being beaten out 
with the hammer ; but it was become friable or brittle” almoſt 
lke a ſtone : it could be hardly any longer diſſolved by any 
acid, becauſe the, acids that ferment violently with the oils 
could take no more hold upon it; and by che ſame reaſon 
allo it would-no more ruſt. F 


i tte aces oe aa 


artificial vitriol were likewiſe made upon the ruſt of Iron, the 


moſt perfect that could be got, and the ſucceſs was in a man- 


ner the ſame, as vitriol has more acid in it than the ruſt of 
Iron, and that the oily parts are not ſeparated from theſe 
mixed bodies, but in proportion to the quantity of the acid 
that carries them off. There were more of the oily parts ſepa- 


rated from the vitriol than from the ruſt ; and, conſequently, 
the matter that remained of the ruſt, after the operations were 
over, was in a Fetter ſtate to be lu imperfeRly diffolved by 

lome 


1 
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ron is then a powder, and the beſt loadſtone in the world be- 
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fothe acid. It appears then; that the parts of Iron are ſepa- 
rated, and even eaſify enough, with reſpedt to the difficolty of 
decompoumding other metals: It is from thence that it be- 
oomes uſeful in phyſic ; and probably the good effects that are 
produced by it are owing to its oily parts ſeparated from the 


? 


Mons. Lemery having appropriated the oily parts of Iron 
to medicinal uſes, he gives the earthy parts to the magnetic 


phænomena: not that all kinds of earths can be proper for it ; 


for there» muſt be a very particular diſpoſition of the pores, 


and perhaps it is the oily matter that moulds and faſhions them 


as far as neceflary for that putpoſe. Hence Monſ. Lemery con- 


jeftures, that the loadſtone might have been Iron originally, 
from which the heat of the earth had ſeparated the oily parts. 
In ſhort, no more is wanting to make the whole difference be- 


tween a metal, ſuch as Iron, and a ſtone, ſuch as the magnet; 
and it is known how much thoſe two are alike otherwiſe. 


How comes it that the Iron, diveſted of its eil, and re- 


_ duced to ſuch a ſtate as was done by Monſ. Lemery, does not 


Attrack as well as the loadſtone ? The anſwer is at hand: the 


ing beaten to powder does no longer attract: the cauſe of 
which is this, there is no vortex or whirlpool formed about 
each little grain; or, if there be, it is not ſtrong enough: nor 
is there any formed about all the grains together, which have 
not among themſelves any regular continuation of pores ; the 
powder of loadſtone, which has loſt its attractive quality, is 
2 „Ä 22 parts 
of the Iron. 8 
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powder, and if it were beſides ſufſicientiy expoſed to the cur- 


tent or ſtream of the magnetic matter, ſo as it could _ 
and retain a vortex about itſelf, Im to this 


stem, „ 
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IT is thus that Monſieur Lemery pretends that ſome ruſty. 
pieces of an Iron bar, that was in the belfry of Chartres, did 
acquire a magnetic virtue : the acid of the air, or the foreign 
acids lodged in the pores of the metal, had diſſolved the oily 
parts of its ſuperficies, the heat of the ſun had, in length of 
time, carried off both the diſſolvent and that which they had 
diſſolved, and the magnetic matter that circulates about the 
terreſtrial globe, had ey 2 yrelly lang "Wine Fg HE9's 
Iron, which was deprived of its oil. 


AccoRDING to Monſ. Lemery, Iron is e 
magnet on account of its ruſt; it is only diſpoſed to fuch a 
change, and it muſt afterwards be un- ruſted; that is to fay, 
the oil diſſolred by the acid muſt de * from the — 


Now, though Monſ. De la Hire, as we an 
the hiſtory of 1705, does attribute the change to the ruſt; it 


would not, perhaps, be hard to reconcile thoſe tuo * 
nions. | 


1 
os 


ON the other hand, Mon. Wr 1 
of Iron by the burning - glaſs; and his diſſertation. upon that 
ſubject, publiſhed in 1706, gives the detail of his experiments, 
to which we muſt refer the reader, ſince it neither can nor 
ought to be abridged, by reaſon of the too great number of 
the little nice circumſtances, all of which are important. 


THE conſequences that — from Monſ Homberg's obſer obſer- 
_ vations are thels : | 


1. Taar Tron has a certain quantity of ſuperfluous oily 
matter, which is ſeparated from the parts that are truly me- 


tallic; and this confirms what we have faid above, that Jros | is 
an ill-digeſted and ill . metal. 


2. Tuar this oily matter, or the falptiur of the Iron, 
being joined to coal, or ſome other matter of the like nature, 


is inflammable, Perhaps that is an effect of the union * this 
'ulphur with the acids of the coal. I 


3 
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3. Tnar the ſulphur of copper is inflammable, like that 
of Iron; but fo is not the ſulphur of gold or of tin ; though 


gold, copper, and tin are three metals very ſulphureons. It 


is very probable, that without the affiſtance of this burning - 
glaſs one ſhould never be able to diſcover theſe nice differ- 


ences between the intimate od 2 of the compoſition of 


metals. 


— q * 
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F 
Upon the Nature of Honey. 


mM ranſlated from the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 


at Paris.] 


7E do no longer believe, like the ancients, that Honey 


is formed of the dew which falls upon flowers ; nor 


is it any longer taken for a production of the air, or a pre- 
| ſent from heaven. The bees do not gather it till after ſun- 


riſing, when there is no longer any dew ; and what they take 


upon the flowers, muſt either be a liquor which is prepared 
there, and which comes out of the flowers by particular veſ- 
ſels, as the manna comes from the aſh of Calabria; or rather 


the fine and looſe duſt in the ſtalks of flowers ; for, accord- 


ing to the obſervations that Monſ. Du Verney has formerly 
made upon this matter, the bees only apply themſelves to 


theſe ſtalks, and not to the places from whence any liquor 


can proceed. 


Mons. LEE has examined the nature of Honey by 4 
mical reſolution; he has tried that of different countries, from 
Narbonne, Champaigne, and Normandy: the Honey dimi- 
niſhes in goodneſs according to the order of theſe places 
that have been named; but there i is little difference in the 
analyſis of them. 
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Tung: quarters of the ſubſtance of Honey goes off in 
liquor by diſtillation ; of this liquor,” which changes according 
to the degree of the fire and the length of the operation, 
there is above a fourth part which is nothing hat an inſipid 
Vater to the taſte, and yet acid in itſelf, becauſe it will turn 
the e marigold red; almoſt all the reſt is a water ſenſibly acid, 
which is called the Spirit of Honey: there comes but very 
little oil from ir. The fourth part of the ſubſtance of the 
Honey that remains folid, is a black and light coal, which, 
when thrown into water, boils in it Iike chalk. By lixivia- 
* * 


or all that proceeds from the Honey, 3 5 
the taſte of it, nor even any taſte like it; but this is no. 
wonder : the favour, as well as all the other properties of 
inal dedie, depcats upon « certain contitanation of grige | 
from a mixture of an acid with a ſulphur, or with an 
oil, that temperates and corrects it: he ſupports his conjec- 
ture by the inſtance of ſugar of ſaturn, ſo called from its 
ſweetneſs, which is lead, 4 metal infipid in itſelf, bur very 
ſulphovgous diſſalved by an acid. It is not always eaſy for 
art, neither to make 2 mixture ſufficiently intimate of the two 
2 
2 N 
meat 3 3 
n — the ſpire of 
Hogey reftified would difſoive gold and other metals, as ſeveral 
chymiſts have maintained : he found that this ſpirit did ex- 
7 wat a yellowiſh tincture from gold, and a little odour with- 
_ n * 
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A Reply 39 ons pat of the erge- per 
Ne LXXVIII. in our laſt. 


1. N* EXXVII. of your Muſeum, p. 806. Vol. U. Job- 
ſerve your anonymous cprreſpondent to except againſt an 
aſſertion, which was mentioned in the firſt diſſertation of your 
very uſeful and laudable work, to which 1 wiſh only ſucceſs 
equal to its deſert. And therefore in vindication of that aſſer- 
tion, which I think your anonymous correſpondent has not 
duly conſidered, give me leave, through the tame privilege as 
you have ſq candidly allowed him, to obſerve to that gentleman, 
and the reſt of your readers, who may have peruſed his re- 
marks, that I am (and have the honour to join ſeveral authors 
of eminence in being) of opinion, that the air by condenſation 
is found to become a pure water; and as water is known by 
| ocular demonſtration. to become ſteam or vapour by razefac- 
tion, muſt not we naturally conclude, that. as vapour is the 
intermedium between air and water, fo air converted to water 
by condenſation, muſt unavoidably paſs through that interme- 
dium ? To put what I have here faid out of all diſpute, let 
me recommend to that g s conſideration the effeft of 
2 glaſs of cold well-water upon the ambient air in à warm 
room, where it is introduced, do not we inſtantly find the air 
ſo condenſed by the coldneſs of the glaſs and the water, that 
all that air which is in immediate contact with the external ſur- 
face of the glaſs, is inſtantly ſo condenſed, that it collects itſelf. 
Firſt, if minutely remarked, it appears as a thin vapour, or 
3 as this increaſes the particles of con- 
denfed air conglomerate and form themſelves into drops, fo 
COND — 
This is a proof of the truth of that obſervation, © That air by 
4 condenſation becomes fleam, which will deſcend in globules, 
as its parts conglomerate into the groſſer element called water, 
which being ms e 06 67 hong ts 42 
N — 
— e. 


Bl nf 
Pry 7 


i 
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Whether this be ſo or not, we, as the publiſhers of that 
paper, muſt obſerve, in vindication of ourſelves, that we 
do not think it our buſineſs to interfere in diſputes of this 
ſort, as it is of no effect, with regard to the curious and 
uſeful doctrine conveyed. in our firſt paper, whether the 
air really be condenſed to water, or the watery particles 
being only collected from the air, are attracted by the 
body.] 


Ne XIV. 
Foreign Medical Ln Intelligence. 


11 


ON. Anton. Scopoli philoſoph. & medicinæ doct. S. R. I. 
& C. M. montanæ civitatis Idriæ phyſici, de Hydrargyro 
Idrienſi Tentamina Phyſico-Chymico- Medica. 1. De Miners 
Hydrargyri. 2. De Vitriolo Idrienſi. 3. De Morbis Foſfa- 
rum Hydrargyri. Venetiis, ex typogr. Radiciana, 1762, in 
| vo, p. 152. Or, A Phyfico-Chemico-Medical Eſſay on the 
33 of Idria (a town in Germany), 


| T's fiſt part of tis raiſe is upon the mineral of Quick | 
Llver. | 


Tas ſecond part i is upon the Vitriol of Idria; Aud 


Tux third part is on the Diſcaſes which are incident (from 
their occupation) to thoſe ad who are employed i in the 
— 


Tris treatiſe ſeems to have been n ac- 


quainted with his ſubject, and it has therefore met with ap- 
2 from the Public. 


MILAN. 
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II. Ta Confolti fatti in defenſa dell' Inneſto del Vaiuola, 
da tre dottiſſimi Teologi Toſcani viventi. E dedicati dall' 
Editore all Eminente Principe il Segnor Cardinale Ignazio 
Michale Crivelli, Legato di Romagna, &c. In Milano 1763, 
preſſo Guiſeppe Galiazzi, in 4to. p. 132. Or, Three Tracts, 
being Conſultations in defence of inoculating the Small- pox, 
dy three learned Tuſcan Divines now living. Dedicated by 
che Editor to his Eminency the Prince Cardinal Ignatius Mi- 


chael Crivelli, Legate of Romania, &c. Milan, printed by 
„ Geller, in 4to. p. 132. 


Tus third of theſe treatiſes, containing ſeveral theological 
arguments in favour and in defence of the Inoculation of Small- 
pox, was formerly publiſhed in the year 1758, in Vol. VIII. 
part ii. art. 3. of a work intituled, Giornale de Letterati. 
It was compoſed by Father Adami, "gag TEN 

2 in the univerſity of Piſa. . 


. Tas two athes treatiſes have not before been exhibited to 
the public. The firſt of theſe is written by the celebrated 
Father Berti, of the order of St. Auguſtin, public profeſſor of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in the ſame univerſity. The ſecond of 
theſe pieces comes the hand of M. Veraci, doctor in di- 
vinity. Dr. John Calvi, of Cremona, profeſſor of phyſic at 
Piſa, has now publiſhed theſe three diſſertations together, 
| preceded by an excellent preface; and has illuſtrated the 

treatiſe of Father Berti with many very learned and judicious 

- annotations; beſides which, he has given a curious frontiſpiece, 
engraved 1 the deſign upon the medal which was ſtruck at 
Stockholm in honour of Inoculation, repreſenting an altar of 


Eſculapius entwined with a ſerpent, wich this motto, ac 
* lato j Jure noſcendi.” 


Tov many theological reaſons are advanced by thoſe 


very pious eminent divines | in favour of Inoculation, vet, with 


2 great 
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great deference to their eccleſiaſtical doctrine, we humbly pri: | 
ſume that no argument can enforce the practice more cogently 
than its ſucceſs, which muſt be ſuppoſed by all prudent people 
to be the beſt token of the divine approbation upon it ; and if 
they conſider it in the light thrown thereon, by thoſe calcula- 
tions which have from time to time been made, and are fo 
greatly in its favour, what compunctions will thoſe conſcien- 
tious parents feel, whole children have fallen a facrifice to the 
Small-pox in the natural way ? Nor will their concern be di- 


hundred to one that they had eſcaped that diſtemper. And 
again, as all knowledge and wiſdom muſt be allowed to be com- 
runicated by the mercy of Divine Providence, for aur good 
and protection, is it not inſolence or blaſphemy in mankind to 
reject or decry thoſe means of mitigating human miſeries; 
which heaven has imparted, and we ought to receive and uſe 
with humility and thankfulneſs. This is a juſtice which cries 
from their dying infants, againſt unperſuadable parents, who 
ought to have been more attentive to the means of ſaving the 
lives entruſted to them, and which probably had been ſaved by 


AMSTERDAM. 


18. D. Pavr. H. C. Mockringl, medics & Sead. tmp. 
Naturz Curioſ. & Comm. Litt. Phyſ. Tech. Med. Norimberg: 
Sodal. hiſtoriz medicinalis, junctis fere ubique corollariis 
praxim medicam illuſtrantibus. Or, Medical Qbfervations ; 
to which are added, almoſt in every part of the work, corol- 
laries tending to illuſtrate the practice of phie. By Paul H. 
8. Mochring, M. D. member of the Imperial academy of 
Curioſ. Natur. and Literary Commerce at Norimberg. Printed 


| at Amſterdam for Arkſtte and Merckus, 1761, in 8vo, and is 


alſo ſold at Paris by Vincent, rue 8. Severin. 5 


See Dr. . 
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The Art of making SALT-PETRE in a Virginia. By 
Jeremiah Brown. 


{Publiſhed by order of the Truſtees for the Improvement o 
a 


r 
& geon-houſes, and in any covered place 
r 
reaches. A ſirty- feet tobacco - houſe will 


yield upwards of ſixteen hundred weight | 
a a year, and fo in proportion for larger or 
F wo to prepare the floors for attrating 
nitre, all dung and other traſh muſt be removed; and if the 
floars are not lexel, they muſt be made ſo by laying on marl, or 
any foil not too ſtiff, which muſt be lightly trod down with 
their feet : the floor being thus ſprinkle ſtrong am- 
beer over. it made from tobacco traſh, and cover it with wer- 

Vor. HI. 0 ground 
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| A for a fortnight ; then 
clean out the traſh, and in any cool dry morning that fucceeds, 
vou will find on the floor the nitre attracted and condenſed 
ke hoar-frolt ; ſweep this off lightly, and put it by in ſome 
hogſheads, or ſafe place in your houſe, until you have leiſure 
to go through the following proceſs. This work you muſt 
carefully repeat as often as you obſerve the above-mentioned 
appearance of nitre on your floors ; by which means you will | 
foon be furniſhed with 6 
ſure day. | 


The Proenss. 


fin ako from this cont ie the fine mne as is uih- 
ally done for ſoap, noting that the earth is not to be hard 
packed on the ſtraw in the bottom of your lye-veſſel, which 
would retain the water to be poured upon it too long, and 
overcharge it with faline particles, to the great interruption 
of the proceſs: place the earth hollow in the veſlel, for the 
reception of the water; the firſt put to it muſt be warmer 
than new milk from the cow, afterwards add cold water; fix 
2 veſſel to receive the lye as ſoon as you begin to put- the 
water in, as it will not remain long upon the earth, but in a 
few minutes begin to drop into the-receiver ; if it runs foul, | 
n muſt be returned upon the earth. As ſoon as it has dropped 
> Lane you may begin to boil it in a caſt. iron pot; every 
buſhel of earth will require near eight galions of water; con- 
 tinne to boil it gently until you have fully charged your pot 
with the lye, and you will find the watery particles evaporate, 
until it is reduced to a thick oily conſiſtence, hoo 
ſmall icy.cryſtals, which you will eaſily perceive by expoſing | 
_ the fads in a ſpoon to a eold place; then put the liquor our 
of the pot into wetted wooden trays, and ſet it by in à cool 
chick, add a little cold water: when your trays have flood 
with the ſuds a few hours, you mult raiſe one end to let the 
N dan off from the Petre ft, which is the firſt growth, and 
| Which, 
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which, by boiling a ſecond time, will yield you a freſh quan- 
tity. After it is thus drained, and become dry, you may put 
_ It into caſks or tubs until you have leiſure, without prejudice 
to your crops, to refine it. 


To refine Petre ·ͥſalt. 

Pur into your pot about a third of the quantity your pot 
will hold of this firſt growth, and ſet it over the fire; you 
are to be provided with an iron rod or poker to ſtir it; as 
ſoon as it begins to melt, you will ſee it begin to boil furi- 
oufly ; keep it well ſtirred down, as at this time it is very apt 
to take fire, which will deſtroy the whole : when you obſerve 
it in the boiling to look of a dirty white, ſlacken your fire, 
and tir it briſkly for a quarter of an hour; then increaſe 


Jour fire, and continue the ſtirring, though the danger of 


burning it is now over ; the pot, before it is ſufficiently 
melted, will be of a flaming red at the bottom, and the mat- 
ter will appear like boiled cream; and when it becomes whitiſh 
and liquid, pour it upon a ſtone or ſome earthen veſſel, or a 
hard well-rammed earthen floor clean ſwept. As ſoon as it is 
cold, it will become hard; and if you throw it upon a ſtone, 
will ring like broken china. If you have not leiſure imme- 
diately to clarify it, put it into a tub i in a G3 place, until 
ſome convenient opportunity. | 


70 Elarify coagulated Cream of Nitre. 


e of this matter put ſix pounds of water, 
after you have broke it into ſmall pieces; put your pot upon 
the fire, and tir. it until it is well diſſolved ; then make the 
fire all round the pot, which will cauſe it to- boil in the 
middle, and prevent any waſte by irs drying and fticking on 
the fides of the pot; and as ſoon as the earthly matter begins 
to ſettle in the pot, pour the liquid into a tray, or other open 
* that its ſediment may ſettle ; * 
GY 
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and evaporate it with a gentle fire, until in a ſpoon it wlll 
ſhoot into cryſtals ; then pour it into your tray, with dry 
ſticks fixed acroſs ſo as to be a little below the ſurface of the 
liquor; ſet this by in a cool place, where it may ſtand until 
it ſhoots into clear tranſparent cryſtals ; then gently pour off 
the liquor, and ſet the tray fo as to drain it off perfectly dry. 
Thus your Salt-petre is completely made, and in a few days 
will be dry enough to remove out of your trays into caſks or 
. veſſels proportioned to the quantities. The liquor you laſt 
poured off muſt be again evaporated over the fire, for it will 
yield Salt-petre equally good as the former ; and thus conti- 
nue the operation, until all the watery particles are totally 


N. B. The earth from which you havg extracted the Salt- 
petre, and all the waſhings of your veſſels, if you lay it 
by, thinly ſpread, in your houſe, will turn to profit, as 
it continues to be peculiarly proper to attract and abſorb 
the nitre floating in the air; and alſo the earthly matter 
which ſettles in the refining ; and ſhould you be in want 
of houſe-room, you may ſpread it upon the earth, co- 
vered in the manner that fodder-ſtacks are; it will pro- 
duce Salt-petre full as well as a tobacco-houſe, taking 
care that the north end be always open, and that it be 
defended as much as 3 from rain. 


for 
Sciences. 


| Experiments ods on the Virginian Salt · p 
the Satisfaction of the Society of Arts: 
| By Dr. Lewis and Mr. S. M. | 


uz twa great uſes of Salt-petre being the making gf 
chiefly confined to thoſe proceſſes ; and by them it ſeems to 
me, that the Virginian Salt-petre is more proper for making 
aqua fortis than gunpowder, and this, I think, the experi- 
2 2. 


EY 
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 ExXPERIMENT I. 


Two ounces of Virginian Salt-petre dried were well mixed 
with half an ounce of flour 4 
of powdered charcoal. 


Two drachms of this powder were put into a ſmall crucible, 
and fired with a match; the reſiduum weighed cighteen grains ; 
it burnt with a bright and vivid flame, 


In order to aſcertain the merit of this experiment, two 
ounces of the refined Salt-petre of the ſhops were dried, pow- 
dered, and mixed with half an ounce of flour of brimſtone 
and three drachms of powdered charcoal, 


Two drachms of this powder were fired in the ſame man- 
ner as the foregoing ; it was thought to burn quicker than the 
other, and the refiduum weighed only ten grains, and of a 
colour more inclining to green than the reſiduum of the pow- 


der made with the Virginian Salt-petre ; though * 
not appear more cauſtic. 


Ex PERI M ENT II. 


Four ounces of the Virginian Salt - petre were put into 2 
ſmall glaſs retort, and upon them were poured two ounces of 
oil of vitriol; immediately red flames began to appear: the 
Tetort was placed in the fand-pot, and a white flint receiver 
luted to it, which was ſoon filled with the blood- red fumes 
ok nitre; a gentle fire was then lighted in the furnace, which 
after ſome time was increaſed, and continued in the whole 
about five hours. In the receiver was about one ounce and 
half of a ſtrong, ſmoaking ſpirit of nitre, part of which was 
ſent to Dr. Lewis, the remainder for the committee. 


22 | : | | Tun 
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Tat red fumes which appeared upon pouring the oil of 
vitriol upon the nitre, are a proof that there is little or no 
ſea-ſalt mixed with it ; for had there been any quantity, the 
fumes would have appeared white, and not red: during the 
whole diſtillation the fumes were 72 "00. red than any L 
hare ever obſerved. 


In the experiment of firing the gunpowder, 8 
weighing eighteen grains proves there is too great a quantity 
_ of an alcaleſcent earth in the nitre; and ſome experiments of 


Dr. „„ 


Ix the ſecond experiment, the fumes ariſing of a blood-red 
colour prove them to be nitrous and it is well known that 
the vitriolic acid will expel the nitrous from any baſis it is 
> Gov whether e e aa EETUA 


Exer ru EN III. 


ee nes Moe es | 
quantity of boiling water, ſtrained through a cloth into a 
ſmall china baſon, and ſet to cryſtallize; an odd phznomenon 
before ſeen in cryſtallizing nitre, aroſe up the ſides of the 
baſon, and even ran-over it: the cryſtals-appeared not quite 
ſo ſolid as thoſe of pure nitre, nor do I think they were ex- 
actly of the fame form. This, R 
the difference of the baſis. | | 


| "Sis Saane ws in fo ſmall it. that T 
thought it moſt adviſeable to fave it all to be produced at the 
committee, when ſome gapowder 9 if 
Judged proper. 


 Uron As MN at AT as 
makes the Virginian Salt-petre is but little verſed in the art 
of doing it; but that a little knowledge of the conſtituent 
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pins of pare aitre would cable bim to make it in peafec- 
ExPERIMENT IV. 


v drachms of the Virginian Salt-petre were diſſolvett 
| in three ounces of boiling water, into which was put a ſmall 


piece of rope; the whole boiled ten minutes, the rope taken 
out and dried. 


Tiars experiment was allo tried with the refined Salt-petr 
1 


Tux ropes te prfcedxt he commit. 


Tars report being made, VV 
Criſp and myſelf to make this cryſtallized Virginian nitre into 
gunpowder ; accordingly, in Mr, Jarvis's ſhop, we took the 
above cryſtals half an ounce, flour of ſulphur one drachm, 
powder of charcoal forty-five grains, mixed well together; 
part of it was fired, and ſeemed to explode better than that 
6G | 


| Experiments on Virginia Nitre. 
EXPERIMENT I. 


Tus neck of 4 Florence flaſk was cut off, ſo as to leave an 
aperture. Of about an inch in diameter; the glaſs being ſet on 
burning charcoal a mixture of ten drachms of the Virginian 
Nitre, and three drachms of powdered charcoal well ground 
together, was injected into it by little and little; a detonation 
enſued, with a white flame and copious white fumes: the 
upper part of the flaſk appeared thinly covered with a white 
matter; at the bottom was a compact greeniſh maſs, with 
more white matter above it all ronnd the glaſs. All the white 
7 rnd. ogy, Oe gr 
INOS WON? 


v Taz 


Þ 
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Tux experiment was repeated in a crucible ; after the de- 
tonation had ceaſed, the injection of a little more charcoal into 


the fluid falt occaſioned a freſh detonation ; the injection was 


repeated till a freſh addition, flirred with the fluid, bad no 
farther effect: the maſs was green, deliquiated more flowly 


thari pure Nitre alcalized in the ſame manner, and was ſome- 


what leſs _ in taſte, 
v7 REMARE. 
| Penrect Nitre conſiſts of the nitrous acid and the com- 


mon vegetable fixed alcali; the ſame acid united with the 


mineral fixed alcali (i. e. with the baſis of ſea-falt) or with 
earthen bodies, forms nitrous fn different from perfect 
Nitre. 


Tus white flame in this experiment, and the 2 


. of the reſiduum, are preſumptions of the baſis of the Virgi- 


nia ſalt being the vegetable alcali ; for nitrous ſalts made with 


the mineral alcali yield a yellow flame in deflagration, and the 
reſiduum does not deliquiare at all; but the difficult and im- 


perfect deliquiation of the Virginia alcali, and the compara- 
tive mildneſs of its taſte, ſeem to ſhew that is 23 of 
* 


| Foun ounces of the Nitre were diſſolved in hot water, and 
ſet to cryſtallize; the liquor after the cryſtallization was eva- 


porated a little, and ſet to ſhoot again, and this repeated four 
or five times: the firſt cryſtals were like thoſe of common 
Nitre, but rather leſs perfect than thoſe of Nitre generally 
are; they were tenderer, thinner, and for the moſt part united 


together laterally ; the next ſhooting conſiſted partly of cryf- 


tals like the preceding, and partly of a ſoft plumous ſalt, dif- 


ferent in taſte from Nitre ; the third had more of the plu- 


mous ſalt than of the nitrous cryſtals. In the evaporation, 
part of the ſalt roſe up in effloreſcences about the ſides of the 


baſon, 


\ 
U 


—_ 


bol ſalt and the ſame effloreſcences. 
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baſon, and appeared yellow whilſt hot, but in cooling became 
white ; appearances which I never obſerved ig the cryſtalliza- 
tion of Nitre. The next cryſtallizations yielded the ſame kind 


Ir may therefore be preſumed that the Virginia Nitre con- 
fiſts of true Nitre * of a 


ſalt of a different kind. 


EXPERIMENT III. 
A FILTERED ſolution of chalk in pure aqua fortis was 
mixed with a filtered ſolution of the Virginia Nitre; the mix- 
ture continued limpid without the leaſt cloudineſs: it may 


be judged from hence that this ſalt contains no vitriolated tar- 


tar, ſal mirabile, or other vitriolic ſalts; for the vitriolic acid 


of Auk Bike „„, the chalk. 


EXPERIMENT IV. 
Arn rr RB ſolution of vegetable fixed alcali, mixed with 


| @ filtered folution of the Nitre in diftilled water, produced 


conſiderable milkineſs; and with a ſolution of the plumous 


ſalt of experiment the ſecond, a greater turbidneſs and preci- 
pitation; from whence it may be ns that part of this 


falt has an carthy baſis. | 


mri v. 


Toa fltered ſolution of the Nitre diſtilled water, ** oil 
of vitriol was added; ſcarcely any change enſued ; a proof that 
the earthy matter is not calcarious. 


EXPERIMENT VL 


n from the Virginia Nitre from Mr. M. 
1 of gold and ſilver, in che proportions for a 


gold aſſay, was flatted into a plate, and put into the ſpirit ; 


Vor. III. 1 the 
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the filver was acted on violently, and a little milkineſs ap- 
peared, poſſibly from ſome of the vitriolic acid having 1 
over the diſtillation. 


Ox diluting the liquor with ſome pure water, the ſolution 
went on well; a larger proportion of ſilver was taken up, in- 
ſomuch, that when the beat ariſing from the action of the acid 
had ceaſed, plenty of cryſtals formed ; this ſpirit, therefore, 


contains little or no marine acid. 


ExPERIMENT VII. 


 CayvT mortuum of the foregoing ſpirit from ditto diſ- 
folved and cryſtallized, yielded fome nitrons cryſtals, a falt 
which appeared to be true vitriolated tartar, or combination 
cf vitriolic acid with vegetable fixed alcali, and a ſoft matter 
of a ſingular kind, not at all cryſtalline, rather like an impal- 
 pable precipitate than a ſalt, lowly ſoluble in the mouth, and 
in taſte bitteriſh: it is probable that this matter has the ſame 
baſis with the plumous ſalt of experiment ſecond, and differs 
from that falt only in having the vitriolic acid ſubſtituted to 
the nitrous: 


EXPERIMENT VIII. 


Tar baſs of theſe ſoft and plumous ſalts A from 
experiment fourth, to be an earth, the whole of the caput 
mortuum, except the nitrous cryſtals, was again diſſolved to- 
gether in water; about half of the filtered liquor was ſent to 
ſhoot by itſelf, and the other half, with the addition of a fil- 
tered alcaline ley, which occaſioned a conſiderable milkineſs 
and precipitation: the former yielded a vitriolated tartar, in- 
. termixed with the ſame kind of ſoft matter as before ; the 
latter yielded a greater quantity of the vitriolated tartar, with- 
out any of the ſoft ſubſtance, though with ſome admixture of 
a falt which did not ſeem to be true tartar vitriolated. 


ExPE- 
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EXPERIMENT Ix. 


Two ounces of the Virgiais Nitre were diſſolved in water, 
and a ſolution of fixed alcaline falt added, ſo long as it occa- 
ſioned any turbidneſs or precipitation: the cryſtals obtained 
from this mixture were more perfect than thoſe from the ſo- 
lution of the Nitre alone; diſtin, ſolid, with little or no- 
thing of the plumous falt, but ſtill with ſome admixture of a 
ſaline matter, which ſeemed to be different from Nitre. 


I ſeems to follow from theſe experimemis, that the great- 
eſt part of the Virginia ſalt is perfect Nitre, or compoſed of 
nitrous acid and vegetable alcali ; that it contains alſo a con- 
ſiderable quantity of ſalt, compoſed of the fame acid and 
ſome other baſis, in part earthy, but not calcarious; and that 
great part of this heterogeneous ſalt, but not the whole, be- 
comes Nitre on being ſupplied with a vegetable alealine baſis. 


Tux trials I have made for determining the quantity of 
perfect Nitre have not fucceeded ; and I can think of no way 
of doing it effectually, but by carefully cryſtallizing a very 
_ conſiderable quantity of the falt, with the addition of a ſolu- 
tion of pure alcaline falt ; what I have left would be inſufſi · 
cient for this trial, as I apprehend little dependance could be 
had on an experiment of this kind made with Jeſs than a 


w. LEWIS. 


| Experiments on the Virginian Salt-petre ſent C 
b EXPERIMENT I. 


To ounces of the cryſtallized Salt-petre were 8 | 
and mixed with half an ounce of flour of ſulphur and three 
drachms of powdered charcoal ; two drachms of this compo- 


h were put into f crucible, ons fred with —— 
3 5 wy 
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the exploſion was very bright and vivid, and the reſiduum 
weighed not more than five or ſix grains. 


EXPERIMENT II. 


* 


Fovn ounces of the cryſtallized Virginian Salt-petre reduced 
to powder were mixed with five ounces of calcined vitriol in 
powder; the mixture put into a coated retort, and placed in 
a ſmall reverberatory furnace, a tabulated flint-glaſs receiver, 
luted on, a gentle fire was lightzd, and ſome red fumes ſoon 
appeared in the receiver, which condenſed into a green liquid, 
and ran down into the phial placed to receive it: this green 
colour appears to be no way detrimental to the aqua fortis ; 
for ſome of it being expoſed to the air for a few hours, the 
colour went intirely off; but having been obliged to leave the 
furnace for ſome time, the fire increaſed to too great a degree, 
and drove over ſome of the vitriolic acid as well as the nitrous, 
fo that the aqua fortis appeared foul: it was purified by a ſo- 
lution of ſilver, and is for the inſpection of the committee. 


Tas experiment I would have repeated ; but although the 
box in which the Salt-petre was brought was wrote on as if 
it contained two pounds, there was in it only one pound ſeven 
ounces; one pound of this having been ſeat to Dr. Lewis, 
there remained with me, after the above experiments, only 
one ounce, which was too ſmall a quantity to try the experi- 
ment with, 


Ons ounce of the compoſition, experiment firſt, was rubbed . 
to a very fine powder, and mixed with very thin gum-water 
to the conſiſtence of pills, then ſet by in a warm place to 
dry; when thoroughly dry, it was grained in the manner gun- 
poder is, and ſome of it being fired in a piſtol, the explo- 

I OY feet to te fame grantee. OP 
bender. 


Sous of this gunpowder for the comminee. 
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EXPERIMENT III. 
To be tried by the committee. 


Two drachms of the cryſtallized Virginia Nitre, mixed 
with equal its weight of crude tartar in powder, and fired. 


Tus fame experiment to be tried with the refined Nitre of | 


the ſhops, and the reſiduums compared. 


pol vis fulminans made with the cryſtallized Virginia Nitre 
| was found to explode with great force. 


S. M. 
Examination of nnn Nitre. 


A FILTERED lixivium of fixed alcaline ſalt, added to a ſo- 
lution of the cryſtallized Nitre made in diſtilled water, pro- 
duced no fenſible turbidneſs ; ſolution of ſilver rendered it 


conſiderably milky; ſo that this Nitre appears to contain ſome 


marine ſalt, though ſeemingly not more than the beſt refined 


Nitre I could procure from the ſhops, a ſolution of which in 


- diſtilled water turned equally milky with ſolution of filver : 1 


therefore proceeded to examine the fitneſs of the Virginian Salt 
for the two principal uſes of Nitre, the making of aqua fortis 
and gunpowder. | 


Firſt Spirit from the « Virginia Nitre. 


I bis TI ILE an aqua fortis from ten ounces of the Virgi- 
nia Nitre, with two ounces of oil of vitriol diluted wih an 
- equal meaſure of water, as alſo from two ounces of common 


refined Nitre, with the ſame quantities of oil of vitriol and 


water, placing both retorts in the fame ſand-pot, that the 
two mixtures might be expoſed to an heat for an equal length 


of time: the two ſpirits were nearly of the ſame appearance, 
. a little | in quantity; that from the common Nitre 
1 weighed 
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weighed about four ounces and a half, that from the Virginia 
Nitre near a quarter of an ounce leſs. It was ſuſpected that 
this laſt mixture had undergone leſs heat than the other, the 


retort being ſomewhat ſmaller, ſo that its neck prevented its 
being ſet ſo deep in the ſand. 


\ I REPEATED the experiment with eight ounces of each of 
the Nitres, adding to each four ounces of oil of vitriol and 
two ounces meaſure of water, and taking all poſſible precau- 
tions for conducting the diſtillation _—_ in both; the re- 
ſults were as follows : 

Common Nitre. Virginia Nitre. 


„ Gn. 
Quantity of fpirit, — 6 7 6 13 
Quantity of caput mortuum, 6 15 f 6 15 

Loſt in diſtillation, — 0 18+ © 13 

1 1 


Born ſpirits turned milky with ſolution of ſilver, and re- 
auired about equal quantities of the ſolution for their purifi- 
cation; purified they diſſolved ſilver very readily, and from 
mixtures of ſilver and gold in the aſſay proportions they ex- 
tracted the ſilver ſo violently, without the application of any 
heat, that the gold was divided into powder; diluted with 
diſtilled water they acted on the mixt properly, and, fo far as 
could be judged, equally; nor could it be perceived, on try- 
ing them with pure ſilver, that one diſſolved more or tes of 
* metal than the other. 


To determine their ſtrengths with more exactneſs, I weighed 
half an ounce of each, and dropped in a filtered ſolution of 
fred alcaline ſalt, ſo long as a freſh addition occaſioned any 
_ efferveſcence : it was ſomewhat difficult to hit the exact point 
of ſaturation, and the trial was three or four times repeated, 
before I obtained mixtures perfectly neutral; the quantities of 
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the alcaline lye by which the complete neutralization was ef- 


feed were, 
oz. dwt. gr. 


For the ſpirit of the common Nitre, 1 17 12 
For the ſpirit of the Virginia Nitre, 1 16 12 


Ix this experiment, therefore, the ſpirit from the Virginia 
Nitre was zu more in quantity, and y weaker than that from 
the common Nitre; ſo that the Virginia Nitre * about 


+ more acid than the other. 
Experiments of the Detonation of Virginia Nitre. 


THE Virginia Nitre detonated with charcoal exhibited the 
ſame phznomenon as common Nitre ; no difference could be 
perceived in regard eicher to the facility or vividneſs of the 


8 


I PREPARED a pulvis fulminans fo three parts of Vir- 
ginia Nitre to one of fixed alcaline ſalt and one of ſulphur 
thoroughly dried and ground together; the alcaline ſalt was 
prepared by deflagrating ſome of the Virginia Nitre itfelf 
with an equal weight of tartar; the mixture fulminated as 
violently as compoſitions of this kind made with the beſt re- 
fined Nitre, at leaſt fo far as could be judged from the ſmart- 
neſs of the report, and from the hole it made in the bottom 
of the braſs diſh in which it was heated. 


I TRIED alſo to make gunpowder with the Virginia Nitre; 
eighteen pennyweights of the Nitre, three of powdered char- 
coal, and three of ſulphur, were moiſtened and ground for 
ſome time in a ſmall marble levigating mill, and the maſs 
granulated through a wire fieve; ſome of the dried grains 
were ſprinkled in a train with ſmall intervals here and there, 

the train being fired at one end, the fire was readily commn- - 
nicated throughout : they were tried twice in a gun with ſhot ; 


ſo far as could be judged from the effect in firing againſt a 
boars 


2 


Fo 
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board, the powder did not differ in ſtrength from ſuch as was 
made in the ſame manner with good common Nitrez both of | | 


were very ſenſibly weaker ; a difference which may be pre- 
ſumed to ariſe, not from the qualities of the ingredients, but 
from the more perfect fabrication of the powder in the mills. 


W. LEWIS. 


eme hes 1 e 6 ll Ws 
Wolf, ſhewing the proceſſes for obtaining Nitre in Ruf- 
ſia, which we will T 


de procured. ] e PL: 3 


Ne XVI. 
Upon the Salts of Plants. 


CTrandated from the Memire of the Academy of Sciences _ 4 1 
at Parts. i 3 


FTHERE are eſſential Salts of plants; that is to fay, Saks || 
chat are extracted from them without the action of fire ; 1 / 
and they are ſo like in their effects to ſaltpetre, or common Salt, I 
that they ſeem to have been ſucked from the earth by thoſe 1 
plants, in the very figure in which they appear, and without 
having undergone any change : but, on the other hand, how. = By 
=o. comes it :o paſs that two neighbouring plants, very different 1 WF } 
8 from each other, ſhould be equally well nouriſhed in the fame | 
=. ſoil, if they don't each of them change, and convert to their 
33 „ from them ? To 
mak, whith he wathed with ſeveral boiling wats,” ts Goal 
| it of all its Salts as far as it was poſſible; then he divided cight- 
hundred weight of the ſaid earth into four equal parts, and put 
it into ſo many pots; he ſowed two of the pors with an equal 
a as 12 
Finally, 
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Finally, he watered one pot of creſſes and one of fennel with 

| water in which he had diſſolved ſome ſaltpetre, inſomuch that 

| EET 20509 nh ER OR ems 
0 | 6— prog water 


Tuts was, therefore, a ſure e of comparing together 
two plants, very different, that had drawn nothing but the 
ſame Salt from the earth, and at the ſame time a plant nou- 
riſhed in freſh and inſipid earth, with itſelf when nouriſhed 
in an earth 1 with ſaltpetre. 


| Tar eat mode this compariſon ; at firſt the four pots 
wy throve equally ; when the creſſes arrived at the height of 

= ſeven inches, Monſieur Homberg pulled it up, and found 
that which was produced by the inſipid earth to weigh twenty- 
five ounces, and that in the other twenty-ſeven ounces and a 
half: there was no difference in the taſte ; but by the chymi- 
cal analyſis, the creſs that was watered with nitre yielded a 
8 little more of active principles; but the difference was ſo 
tmn chav n e pas — for that 1 which is unavoidable. 

he e pee NN 


N 0b Homberg ſuffered _ fennel to grow r 
than the creſſes, and the difference was much greater between 
the two pots of fennel than between thoſe of the creſſes; the 

fennel watered with nitre was one third taller, of a much 
. finer green, and weighed two pounds, whereas the other 
A Þ Bu weighed but nineteen 69 | 


Monunre Bitte eadiies, i in a manner | obabl 


bable enough, 
the very-great diffirence that happened between the two pots 
of fennel and thoſe of creſſes, which was, that the fennel 
grew a longer ſpace of time, When the Uttle plant, as yet 
imperceptible, and nevertheleſs completely formed already in 
its ſeed, begins to be unfolded, it draws all its nouriſhment 
from the very ſubſtance of the ſeed, till that ſubſtance being 
Vor. II. Q quite 


11 
” 
| | 
= 
F 
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quite ſpent, the plant, which is now become ſtronger, begins 


yy to attract the juice of the earth; it was ſhut up with that 


Attle ſtock of provifion, by which it was to ſubſiſt during 
ſome time, after the ſame manner exactly as the fetus, in- 
cloſed with its. placenta, is nouriſhed till the birth, by the 
juices it reecives from thence, 


Wmite two plants are young enongh to live upon their 


own ſeed, their condition is equal; but when that little ma- 


gazine is exhauſted by them both, if they meet with earth 


differently diſpoſed, they thrive unequally, and ſo much the 
more unequally as they are the longer fed by nothing elfe but 


thoſe different carths : this may eotly Ws. apghed to the two 
C 


Br the diymical andlyfis, the Milne Witte dl ad 
Eiple between the Oe OO I EEE > 


| that between the two pots of ereſſes. 


. exits, AS ee 60 dais cls the 


principles that were very alcaline, even thoſe that were wa- 
tered with nitre, r 
of acid. | 


VV —_— 


- Phan Gm es 8 


tel of 56d in all principles, even tht which grew in th 
freſh earth. 


Fou S both chat the earth is 


never thoroughly diveſted of its ſalts by fimple waſhings, and 


that the greateft part of the Salts contained in plants are 


| there formed, ſuch as they appear to be, either by the natu- 


ral fermentations they meet there, I 
ins 5 an 4 


Ne XVII. 


which ſpace there were for the moſt part ſontherly winds, with 
very little rain. It is remarkable, however, that on June 23d 
_ the thermometer was ſomething below the freezing point, and 


= K 
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No XVII. 


A T een of Dr. Piniard's Account of the Epide- | 
mic Diſeaſe which raged at Rouen in 1753. 


REE continual northerly winds of the year 1752 occa- 
ſioned a long and dry winter; the enſuing March was 


mild and rainy, but in April the wind fixed again in the 


northern corner, and made the ground fo hard, that the hopes 


of a plentiful harveſt, which March ſeemed to promiſe, were 
then much abated ; May brought on great heats, which con- 


tinued till June, Fuly, and the beginning of Auguſt, during 


the cold ſo ſharp, that the plants were frozen in our hot- 


beds, and many ſheep that had been lately ſhorn died in the 


paſtures; but ſuddenly again the heat and dronght was fo 
conſiderable, that the herdſmen were obliged to fetch water 


for their cattle from the rivers : the corn ripened fo faſt as to 
be cut a month before the uſual time; and the vine-dreſſer 


had the ſatisfaction of filling his caſks by the 20th of Sep- 


tember. The autumn proved fo dry as to laſt till November, 
but then inceſſant rains came on, except ſeven or eight days 
of hard en. Fad 


A Trick fog wel the 21ſt of this month i in the morning, 
of a very ſtinking ſulphureous ſmell, which increaſed to that 


degree in the evening, that the lights could not be difcerned 
in the ſtreets; I am apt to think it was much thicker in ſome 
places than in others, and that though it might be over about 
eight o'clock in ſome places, yet in many it lafted all night; 
for I could diſcern nothing of it in the rue Avg and Ours; but 
when I was got into that of Fordean, not far from the other, 
I found myſelf ſurrounded with it again: I ground my firſt 


Q 2 | con je 
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conjectures on the ſingular diſtribution of the Diſeaſe in the 
city; it ſeized only the weltern half, in which two ſeveral pa- 
riſhes were almoſt exempt from it ; moreqver it was remarked, 
that in the eaſtern fide, where the three largeſt and moſt po- 
pulous pariſhes are, they were at this time unuſually healthy; 
three or four days after this fog qur Epidemic Diſeaſe 
made its firſt appearance, and advanced ſo rapidly as to 
tlucaten a great mortality; but, as I before obſerved, its ty- 
ranny ended with that year, few haying felt any of its effects 
ſince. 


|  Yovuxe perſons of both ſexes were, in a manner, the ſole 

objects of its rage, who, for five, ſix, ſeven, or eight days 
together, complained of laſſitudes, flight pains in the arms 
and legs, and of a headach, which increaſed daily ; they had 
almoſt continual ſhiverings, with loſs of appetite : theſe ſymp- 
toms, however, did not at firſt reſtrain them from following 
their affairs, but they were ſoon confined to their beds, where 
they were, for the moſt part, ſeized with a bilious or ſerous 
looſeneſs, often accompanied with nauſeas and vomitings ; 
moſt of them bled frequently at the noſe, but in ſmall quan- 
tities ; the headach became vialent, and à hard ſmall pulſe. 
The fever, which was light at firſt, became violent, eſpeci- 
ally if the veſſels had been emptied, the blood which had been 
taken away appeared deſtitute of ſerum, and of a gelatinous 
conſiſtence ; the region of the ſtomach and hypochondria was 
tumefied, and in two days a conſiderable tenſion of the belly 
ſucceeded, but the patients felt little or no pain when handled; 
this tenſion was conſtantly followed by ſome degree of a deli- 
rium, which was only ſymptomatic; the tongue was often 
brown or black, but moiſt, though ſometimes beſet with 
little green aphthz, ſome of which I have alſo ſeen on the lips. 
In the progreſs of the Diſeaſe many had a puffineſs of the face, 
hands, and legs: few perfectly recovered in leſs than thirty or 
torty days. When the tenſion of the belly did not yield ta 


remedies, | 
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— . ſeventh, or ele- 
venth days after taking to their beds: however all were nor 


carried off in ſo ſhort a time, ſeveral held out till the ſeven- 
teenth or twenty-firſt day, if the inflammation of the lower 


belly did not come on before the tenth or tweffth day of the 
fever ; ſome of theſe had —_— miliary eruptions, which 


were my ſymptoms, 


1— the dead bodies plainly indicated the ſeat of the 
diſorder and the true cauſe of death; in every one the ſtomach 


was of a rediſh-brown complexion, livid, and beſorinkled 


with ulcers of the ſize of large lentil ſeeds ; the inteſtinal 
canal was mortified in different places, and its villous mem- 
brane looked as if it had been boiled, with ulcers here and 


there, like thoſe of the ſtomach : ſeveral had a tumefaction of 
the meſenteric glands; the membranes and ſubſtance of the 


brain afforded nothing remarkable, even in thoſe that had been 


moſt delirious, 


THE Diſcaſe I have been deſcribing was not the only one 
we had to deal with; the miliary fever, of which we have 
always had more or leſs for thirty years paſt, was obſerved to 
be more frequent and dangerous at this time than for ſeveral 
| years before; the chief part of thoſe who were attacked with 
it ſweated much leſs than uſual ; the eruption of the puſtules, 
which ordinarily happens not before the eleventh, fourteenth, 
or ſeventeenth day, was almoſt in all on the fifth, ſixth, or 


ſeventh, and ſometimes ſooner ; and quickly after the eruption 


the ſkin grew burning and dry, which brought on an inquie- 
tude that ſoon terminated in death, and that moſtly without 
any of the common previous ſymptoms, ſuch as headachs, de- 
liriums, -comas, twitchings of the tendons, &c. 


Tax ſymptoms of this Epidemic Diſeaſe are ſtrong charao- | 


iche of a Putrid er, wherein the corroſive ſulphureous 
| particles 
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particles which occaſioned it directed their fury prjncipatly 
| upon the glands of the Rromaely and inceftines, exciting in- 


pars Ara ea EN (3D; 4 


Tin enden iniications which preſented themſelves were 
git carefully purſue in the beginning, but withbut the ex- 
pefted ſucceſs; and we may fay with the great Sydenham, 
who ſpent moſt of his days in ſtrictiy obſerving the nature of 
Epidemics, that notwithſtanding the moſt prudent precaution, 


orders will be in a dangerous fituation, till by cloſe reflection 
we are able to diſcover the true nature and genius of the diſ- 


. 
„en collage met twice whilſt this rife Diſeaſe was making 
Its hayack ; every one gave an account of his particular prac- 
tice and of the reſult thereof, without the leaſt reſerve: upon 


_ eate by ſtool, and the ſmall degree of pain about the region 


63 


twice in the arm, according to the violence of the ſymptoms 
and the fullneſs of the veſſels; when the patients complained 
cf nauſeas, it was thought neceſlary to examine if there were 
EO 2 tenſion of the ſtomach and hypochondrias ; if theſe were 


bleeding in the arm was again repeated, and alſo in the foot, 
when the head-ach was violent, as likewiſe when the bzmor- 


—— 


Wurx 


ftammafihus there, W 


the firſt patients which come under our care in Epidemie Dif- | 


confidering duly the evacuation which nature ſeemed to indi- 


of the belly, it was determined amongſt us to proceed in the 


As ben a n ware called in, we cndered blending once or 


1 pound in their natural ſtate, we preſeribed tartarum ſtibiatum 
* w a draught, which generally procured large evacuations, and 
4 abated the fever ; but if on the other hand the fever increaſed, 


rhage at the noſe was frequent, without a remiſſion of the 


n 
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Wurx the belly was much inflated and hard, the 
_ abundant the evacuations by ſtool were, the more the tenſion 
was taken off, the fever abated, and the ſkin freed from its 
| burning heat: if the patient continued not lax the t day, 
it was neceſſary to throw in clyſters of mel violatum diffolved 
in whey, or ſome other emollient decattion ; notwithſtanding 
which precaution the tenfion would very frequently return, 
if purgatives were not repeated every two or three days. That 
which I adminiſtered moſt fucceſsfully was, an ounce of pulp 
of caſſia diluted in a pint of whey, wherein two drachms of 
ſome vegetable ſalt had been diſſolved ; this doſe was divided 
into five draughts, to be taken every half hour. If ſufficient 
evacuations were got procured this way, two grains of ſtibiated 
_ tartar were added; ſometimes the Kermes mineral given in a 
mall doſe in draughts made of the diſtilled water of oxy- 
tripbyllum, fyrup of peach-flowers, and oil of almonds, an- 
ſwered well, eſpecially if care was taken not to order it but 
when the heat was. moderate, and che pylſe not hard; when 


tit was apprehended that this medicine might prove too harſh, 


fyrup of diacadium was added, which wrought the deſired 


K mentatic 3 
both being of uſe, x i was eſſential neceſary 1 ſuppl the 
I 


Br dee helps prudendy gdaigiſtered, 3 tel carter 
wo the dient circum{lances deduced from the degree of the 
ſymptoms, and the age and temper of the patients, we hah 
6 
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ot 2 particular Oil of Hartſhorn obtained by Diſtit- 
lation; and of animated Mercury, 


Abſtracted from the Pleadings of Dr. James againſt Bar 


Schwanberg ; with the Manner of making his Powders. 
2} Nerer before printed. 


KE any oil diſtilled from animal ſubſtance, as that of 
human blood, that of worms, ivory, or hartſhorn, and 
without the addition of any thing, let it be drawn off from 
a glaſs retort, and rectified to ſuch a degree, that no black 
and burnt fæces may remain in the bottom, which can ſcarce 
be obtained by twelve repeated diſtillations; this oil, which 


was formerly thick and of a difagreeable and fetid fmell, gra- 
dually aſſumes a moſt grateful one, and becomes more pun- 


gent to the taſte; twenty or more drops of ſuch an oil taken 
on an empty ſtomach, before the acceſs of an intermitting fe- 
ver, bring on a calm and gentle ſleep, and wonderfully carry 
off feveriſh diſorders : this is alſo an efficacious medicine for 
tze cure of epilepſies of long ſtanding, and allaying convul- 

ſive motions, eſpecially when taken before the ordinary time 


of the acceſs; and when ſuch medicines are previouſly uſed | 


as are proper for evacuating the too great quantity of hu- 
mours, it produces its effects by its gentle, ſafe, anodyne, and 


ſomniferous qualities; for it induces a calm and pleaſant ſleep, 


which often laſts for twenty hours, and which is ſo far from 
Ny being followed by drowſineſs, tor por, or weakneſs, that it 
nither exhilarates and enlivens the body, beſides it promotes a 
gentle ſweat without increaſing the heat of the 2 EH 


TR effets produced by this medicine are owing to the 
_ prodigious fmallneſs of its ſulphureous parts, occaſioned by 
its frequent and reiterated rectifications; and ſince its fulphu- 


rec us particles, in conſequence of their ſubtilty, penetrate all 
CO | dhe 
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the ſmalleſt meanders of the parts, and diffuſe themſelves 


through the whole maſs of humours, the tenſity and elaſticity 
of the dura mater, and of the whole nervous and membra- 
nous ſyſtem, the depraved and preternatural ſpaſmodic motion 
of which is the very eſſence and cauſe of intermitting fevers, 
and epileptic motions. 


HUNGARIAN, or any other ſpecies of gold, is to be dif- 
folved in aqua regia; into this ſolution a proper quantity of 


duly depurated mercury is to be gradually inſtilled; upon this 


the gold, together with a portion of mercury, is forthwith 


precipitated to the bottom in the form of a powder, which, 


when the menſtruum is poured off, is to be gathered, cor- 
rected by the addition of ſome alcaline liquor, and carefully 
edulcorated by frequent elutriations and deflagrations of ſpirit 


of wine; but if a ſufficient quantity of aurum fulminans, or, 


which is better, of that rediſh powder precipitated by water 
from a ſolution of gold and tin, is by long triturations and 
the aſperſion of water duly mixed with white precipitated . 
mercury previouſly well waſhed, a medicine is obtained of 


| equal efficacy with that laſt deſcribed. 


- Troucn very few medicines of ſingular efficacy are pre- 
pared with gold, yet this metal is of great uſe and ſervice in 
the preparations of an highly-efficacious medicine, if it is re- 
duced to a due temperament by a ſtrict and intimate union 


with mercury, which abounds with an highly-aftive mineral 


ſpirit ; for the fixed ſubſtance of the gold receives the highly- 


minute particles of the mercury into its pores, ſo that an 
equable harmony and proportion betwixt them is produced, 


hence, in my opinion, nothing is a more proper corrector for 
mercury than gold, whilſt at the fame time nothing exalts, 
actuates, and increaſes the medicinal virtues of gold fo effec- 
tually as mercury : in order therefore to produce a ſtable and 
permanent mixture of gold with mercury, the firſt thing ne- 
ceſſary is to ſeparate from the latter the mineral earth with 
which it abounds, and is as it were loaded, that by this means 

Yor. III. 1 the 
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the ethereal fluid may afterwards act more forcibly on the 


more pure and ſubtile globules of the mercury, and by 
forcing them effeQually into the pores of the gold, mix them 


intimately with the pure earth contained in that metal. The 
mercury prepared in this manner is ſometimes called virgin 


mercury, and ſometimes diſtinguiſhed' by the epithets ani- 


mated and philoſophical. Though this mercury is obtained 
uith great expence in different methods by the chymiſts, yet 


we ſhall not pretend to form a judgment of any of them; 


| that method however deſcribed, though in myſtical terms, by 


the author who aſſumes the name of Philalethes, in his Introi- 
tus apertus ad occluſum Regis Palatium, and from him, as 
the literati think, though ſomewhat more diſtinctly, taken by 

the author of Riplzus Redivivus, is found to anſwer upon 
making the experiment, and is therefore highly celebrated by 


the more ſkilful chymiſts; but as the myſtical ſtile of theſe 


authors is not to be comprehended without ſome thought and 
_ conſideration, I ſhall, in plain and intelligible language, give 


the deſcription of animated Mercury communicated by Stahl, 
and which from my own experience I have found to be accu- 


rate and Jul. 5 i 


" 
: 
: p 
: 


Tuts author orders common quickſilver to be 3 2 


with genuine martial regulus of antimony (for the common 


ſort ddes not attract the ſmalleſt particles of iron) by means 


of the two doves of Diana, which many of the myſtical chy- 
miſts take to be two parts of filver ; to which they have per- 
' haps been induced by ſome imaginary and hieroglyphical ana- 


Alexander Suchtenius, who formerly attempted the correction 
of this ſpecies of Mercury, as we fee in his Tract. de Atim. ii. 


logy between ſilver and doves, or perhaps by the authority of = 


But others, eſpecially Becher, in Supplement. Phyſ. "2 


aaſſert, that by theſe twy doves are meant two ſalts, alcaline” 
ſalt, for inſtance, and ſalt ammoniac ; both theſe opinions arg ; 
agreeable to reaſon, and confirmed by expeMence ; but the 
— INS part of regu- 5 
lus 
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las of antimony and two parts of ſilver are melted by means 


of fire; and if to theſe, when united, we add mercury, with 


a due quantity of theſe ſalts, and thus make an amalgama, 


then the amalgama is to be ſtrongly triturated in a glaſs mor- 
| tar, pouring upon it, at proper intervals, a ſufficient quantity 
of rain-water, which by that means becomes black, and when 


poured off becomes a powder of the fame colour, which, 
when kindled, diffuſes a fetid ſmell, though falts were not uſed 
in the amalgamation ; but this trituration, with frequent affu- 
ſions of rain*water, is to be continued till the regulus of anti- 
mony is ſo effectually waſhed off, that nothing but the pure 


this means the pure ſilver is left in the bottom of the retort, 


and this filver, when mixed with the regulus of antimony, is 


again to be amalgamated by the addition of the ſalts, after- 
wards depurated by the like trituration, and laſt of all diſtilled ; 


when theſe meaſures are repeated for ſeven or nine times, a 
much more pure and ſubtil mercury is afforded, which not 


only acts more powerfully upon other metals, but alſo produces 


more conſpicuous and falutary effects on the human body. 


The mercury muſt be exalted in this manner, in order to ren- 
der it fit for the preparation of this celebrated and efficacious 


Tas diſcovery, though originally made and perfected by 


experiments, is nevertheleſs ſupported by reaſons which greatly 
illuſtrate it; for while the martial regulus of antimony is by 
its colliquation intimately mixed with the minnteſt globules 
of the ſilver, the ſubſtance of that fluid, which was before 

{mooth and poliſhed, is, by the angular and irregular particles 
of the regulus, fo changed, that the minuteſt parts of the 


ſilver not only acquire unequal furfaces, but alſo have their 


inter ſtices rendered ſmaller, into which, when the mercury is 
| by a due amalgamation and the mutual conſlicts of the ſalts 
Yiokaty and ery forced, the groſs and impure carth 


| & ot 


1 


amalgama is left; aſter this the amalgama is to be put into a 
glaſs retort, and the mercury abſtracted by a ſand heat, by 
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of the mercury is, as it were, ſeparated and torn from its ad- 
hefion with the other parts; and afterwards, when the glo- 


| bules of the mercury enter the ſmaller and more tortuous 
pores to be abſterged and removed, together with the hetero · 


geneous parts of the regulus, by means of frequent tritura- 
tions and waſhings, the mercury produced by this laborion: 


preparation is to be added to pure gold, to one part of which 


three or four (according to Philalethes, only two) parts of 
mercury are to be added, and joined by the common method 
of amalgamaticn ; after this the amalgama is to be put into 
a glaſs phial with a flat bottom, that the heat may a& on a 
larger ſurface than the phial when the groſſer air is exhauſted, 
leſt being expanded by the heat, it ſhould burſt, the veſſel is 
to be hermetically ſcaled, and in that ſpecies of furnace called 


_ athanor expoſed to a proper digeſtion for ſeven, or even nine 


calendar months ſucceſſively, gradually proceeding from a 
fainter to a ſtronger degree of fire: as in this digeſtion the 


. 


whole of the affair conſiſts, fo if it is duly made, the amal - 


gama will be gradually converted into a rediſh powder, which, 


during the firſt months of the digeſtion, is not to be cor- 


rected, for being incomplete it will excite fluxes or faliva- 


tions, eſpecially in tender conſtitutions; but by a protracted 
digeſtion it is ſo perfected, and diveſted from all its draſtic 
qualities, that the fixed powder produced by it may be ſafely 
exhibited to the quantity of two, three, or four grains for a 
doſe, and thus perfiſted in for ſome days, fo that thoſe of the 
molt delicate conſtitution have no reaſon to be afraid of a ſa- 
livation, or any of the commotions produced by the prepa- 
* of crude mercury. 


TuIS 1 and correction of mercury is therefore the 


moſt proper and agreeable to the principles of rational chy- 


miſtry, and as the method is claſſed among the moſt abſtruſe 
and facred myſteries, it is alſo fo highly eſteemed by the cu- 
rious and induſtrious part of the chymiſts, that they have 
mercury thus animated next to the diſcovery of the 


2 Philo 
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philofopher's ſtone: but, ſtruck with terror at the fate of 
others who have wrote on this ſubject, I ſhall only conſider the 
medicinal nfes of mercury thus prepared, which are not only 
very conſiderable in themſelves, but alſo ſuperior to thoſe of 

other medicines, for this teafon ; it has by feveral eminent 
phyſicians been with uncommon ſuccefs preſcribed for various 
obſtinate difeaſes, which would not yield to the efficacy of 
other medicines. Thus, as I have been informed by Stahl, it 
was frequently ordered by Crollius, an eminent and ſkilful 
practitioner; the efficacy alſo of this ſolar ated mercury 
was at Hall happily experienced b) ted chymiſt 
Hochgræff, eſpecially in ſubduing thoſe pr. of mercury 
quar tan fevers and gouts; fo that ſome who lab ured long 
under the former, and one afflifted with it for four years, 
ſucceſſively, were by a few doſes of this medicine reſtored to 
perfect health and cafe : but among the gouty patients who 
were by means of this medicine quickly cured, we may juſtly 
reckon 'a certain man, who being miſerably racked with fixed 
arthritic pains and contractions of his limbs, was perfectly 
reſtored to his former healrh without ever having had a relapſe. 
The ſucceſs of Cnoeffelius in caring the gout with mercury 
thus fixed may be ſeen in Append. ad Miſcell. Nat. Curioſ. 
and confirmed by unexceptionable witneſſes ; that is, the per- 
ſons cured ; with reſpect to this the reader may conſult that 
work, intitled, Epiſtola de curata Podagra, per D. Andream 
Caoeffelium; Gertitzii, 1644: theſe inſtances ſufficiently prove 
that the encomiums beſtowed on this medicine are not ground- 
leſs and overdone, but ſupported by experience, fo that there 
is no manner of doubt, but that without any dread of danger 
this medicine is capable of producing ſuch ſalutary effects in 
obſtinate diforders, if really curable, as can neither be ob- 
tained by any other remedies of the animal or vegetable king- 
dom hitherto known, or by a mercurial ſalivation, which is 
not only harſh, and attended with violent and often dangerous 
commotions, but is alſo frequently highly tedious, 


Tun 
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Tax uſe of the ſolar animated mercury is preferable to a 
falivation, becauſe it may be grateſully exhibited to the moſt 
delicate conſtitutions in a due manner and ſmall doſes, pro- 
vided it is once or twice a day taken, and its uſe perſiſted in 
according to the circumſtances of the patient, which may be 
done in a ſufficiently grateful manner, if the doſe is mixed 
with conſerve of roſes, or any other agreeable conferve, with- 
out the uſe of any other medicines. But before the exhibi- 
tion of this preparation the prime vie muſt be freed from 
| thoſe ſordes which might prevent the efficacy of the medi- 
cine by abſtergents, whoſe efficacy is heightened by a gently 
ſtimulating reſinous purgative, ſince draſtic purgatives, as 
they are rarely proper, ſo they are always prejudicial in the 
beginning of a cure: the prime vie may alſo, according to 
the ſituation of the patient, be freed from the ſordes con- 
tained in them by a vomit, which however is not to be given 
When this medicine is taken after ſuch a previous preparation 


of the body, it is proper to drink after it ſome warm aqueous 


liquor, ſuch as tea, coffee, an infuſion of Paul's betony, or a 
bark; theſe diluting liquors make the medicine exert its pro- 

efficacy, render the body perſpirable, and receive the 
1 — diſengaged by the force and energy of the me- 
dicine, and which being diſperſed in them may be, without 
any violence, afterwards eliminated from the body through 
proper emunctories, eſpecially through the pores of the ſkin, 
provided they are kept ſufficiently open by due regimen, in 
which, by proper clothes, the external cold is excluded with- 
out inducing an intolerable and troubleſome heat, and the 
whole body is preſerved in a gentle and moiſt warmth, for 
profuſe ſweats are fo far from being neceſſary, or productive 
of happy effects in the cure of almoſt all chronical diſeaſes, 
that they rather exhauſt the ftrength, already too much im- 
_ paircd in the courſe of a flow diſorder; but if ſuch ſweats 
are forced, and as it were extorted, as they often are, the 
greatelk 
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greateſt misfortunes, cafly productive of infractious of the 
viſcera, are to be dreaded ; with reſpect to this the reader 
may conſult various paſſiges of Silvins in Prax. Med. but 
eſpecially Append. Tract. ii. Let all violent and ſudden com- 
motions therefore be avoided as much as poſſible, and as this 
medicine is not productive of ſuch effects, the viſcid and pee- 
cant humours will not, by one or two doſes of it, which 
quacks affirm of their medicines, be ſabdued and eliminated, 
but muſt be conquered by the continual and uninterrupted, 
though mild and gentle action of it: thus, though Lucas 
Fozzi, phyſician to Pope Innocent XIb. in his Praxis Medica 
aſſerts, that by mercury thus fixed, exhibited only ſeven times, 
he totally removed a lues venerea and a quartan fever, with- 
out being ſo arrogant as to call his veracity into queſtion, I 
muſt only ſay, that I can hardly believe that in cold climates 
ſuch as are more northerly, and where in chronical diſorders 
there is no ſuch viſcidity and redundance of the peccant hu- 
mours, the like effect can be ſo ſpeedily and in fo few days 
produced by this medicine, ſuch an happy and ſalutary effect 
will however, without any violence to the patient, be much 
accelerated, if after the repeated uſe of the medicine for ſome 
days, we interpoſe balſamic and faline ſulphureous medicines, 
the moſt conſiderable and efficacious of which are Stahl's elixir 
balſamicum, or the ſpirit. ſ. v. oleof. prepared according to the 
directions of Sylvius de la Boe, and accommodated to the 
ſituation of the patients; and certainly a moderate doſe of 
theſe daily taken between meals, and duly perſiſted in, calmly 
accelerates the cure of chronical diſorders; an effect not to 
be produced by more violent means; for as the languid digeſ- 

tion is by this means promoted, the chyle, before not ſuffi- 
ciently ſubdued, and by its viſcidity contaminating the hu» 
mours, is corrected, and as it were ſheathed up in theſe bal- 
ſamic ſubſtances, the vital energy and turgeſcence of the hu- 
mours before ſuppreſſed, and as it were ſuffocated by the 
preternatural lentor, is ſo animated with freſh vigour, that the 
tomes of the diforder is "oy ſeaſonably dellroyed, eſpe- 
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cially if the efficacy of the medicine is hacked by a proper 
_ regimen. 

Tax other mercurial medicine he (Schwanberg) called au- 
rum horizontale, which was ſo extremely violent in its opera- 
tion, that none but very robuſt people could take it ſafely; 
the drops for the ſtone, now called liquid ſhell, which I 
found in Lemery, and the powder ; this laſt I really believed 
be had for many years ſhewn me without any 2 
Yeceit. = 8 
a i ver, I do know the right way of making g Schwan- 
berg's powder, it is thus, & he ſhewed it me: he took of the 


common black antimony of the ſhops a pound, and put it into 
an earthen veſſel, which was ſet over a very briſk fire, and 


when it was very hot, and ready to melt, he put to it, bya 


handful at a time, about a quarter of a pound of common 
Nhavings of hartſhorn, keeping it continually ſtirring, by this 
means the antimony became of a dark aſh colour, which was 
then ſuffered ** and was 
then finiſhed, 


I nap Ah nn I an ER 
thod of calcining crude antimony; viz. by mixing the pow- 
der of crude antimony with an equal quantity of the powder 
of burat hartſhorn, laying it on an earthen diſh, and ſetting 
it over a flow fire, ſtirring it a little now-and-then with an 
Iron ſpatula to keep it from running into lumps; after it has 
ſtood for the ſpace of one day, then increaſe the fire by de- 
grees, until the bottom of the diſh be red hot, and the pow- 
der be turned into an aſh colour, and at laſt throw it into a 
red hot crucible, and keep it there until it is thoroughly cal- 
ciged. The doſe of this powder is from ten grains to one 
ſcruple, or half a drachm. I do not know when the original 
. of Lemery was printed, but the tranſlation from whence it is 
tranſcribed was printed in London in 1798, which was much 
about the time mas. Me. fo that if he in- 
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vented this powder, as Baker aſſerts, and I think ſwears, he 
PF 


- AxoTuzs circumſtance of moment, with reſpect to the 
F betwixt my powder and that of Schwanberg, is, 
that his was made of the common black antimony of the 
| ſhops, mine is made of the fineſt Hungarian antimony, which 
Is rediſh, or interſperſed with red particles; this I import, or 
at Jeaſt get others to do it, for my particular uſe : with re- 
ſpect to this kind of anttmany Stahl has theſe words in his 
notes upon Poterius; Nobiliſſima antimonii minera eſt Hun- 
_ « garia, quæ punctiliis rubicundis interſperſis emicat. 


* LS 


Na XIX. 
Sams Swiftures on the Treatiſe of Muſcular Difleion 


communicated from Dr. Briggs, io our laſt Num- 
ber, Article IV. Vol. III. 


eee Mukoler Meten which you for- 
| aided waar oaders left mon, there ſeems to be ſome 
things inſinuated which are contrary to the notions of many 
learned men, and others not explained quite enough. 


ae ors: nor. derive in nnn 
from the nerves in the brain, which you remark to be con- 
trary to the doctrine of the ingenious Haller; I know that 
Seat names rare af mighty influence in direting the common | 
opinion; but when things are in a doubtful ſtate, and men 
- employ their thoughts to diſcover truth, prejudice ſhould be 
Aaid afide: with this view I will venture to propoſe a queſtion, 
Whether the firſt principle of life, and the continuation of it, 
d not derived by means of the inſpiration of the air? The in- 
- agrnious author of the treatiſe allows air to be the cauſe of 
e 

Vor. mW... 8 its 
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its compoſition ; though I cannot perceive that his hypotheſis 
would have ſuffered any thing by fuch a condeſcenſion ; for 
I imagine what he calls pure air to contain a portion of pure 
electrical fire; and if that be ſo, as many evidences may be 
produced to eſtabliſh the fact, then it muſt contain nitre and 
ſulphur both : that the air contains a great quantity of nitre, 
has been fully proved by Boyle and many others, and the 
author ſhould have told us how the nitre is ſeparated from 
the air in its paſſage into the lungs, before he excluded it out 
of that air which paſſes into the blood and nerves, and made 
it fo ſubſervient to muſcular motion; for I hope he will allow 
bis air in the nerves to be impregnated with a ſubtil ethereal 
fire, before he aſſigns ſuch an active part to be performed 
by it. Fire is the moſt active, boiſterous element in nature, 
there is nothing which it cannot overcome, and there is no 
queſtion that it is the principle by which our bodies are ſuſ- 
_ tained, when that is abſent, we ceaſe to be living creatures; 
and I ſhall inſinuate upon this occaſion what are the moſt 
ſuitable medicines for the reſtoration of health, ſuch as con- 
tain the greateſt quantity of ethereal fire, ſuch as nitre, ſul- 
phur, and things of that claſs; theſe meeting with the alcalies 
in our conſtitution promote warmth and activity, and contri- 
bute to health: theſe will in fome ſenſe account for the prac- 
tice which many wiſe phyſicians uſe of preſcribing acids in 
molt corrupt and cold diſeaſes ; all numbneſs is beſt removed 
by the application of acids, and generally ſcurvies, which are 
the ground of moſt other diſeaſes, as might be ey ſhewn. 


I wILL agree with the ingenions author, ris animal 
ſpirits are in a manner air, but not of that gtoſs air which 
we inhale, but of a ſubtil extract from it; for there is but a 
{mall portion of what we infpire retained in the body, be- 
_ cauſe we reſpire ſeemingly as much as we inſpire ; nor is what 
we reſpire exactly the ſame as what we inſpire, but is diveſted 
of its nouriſhing and vital parts, or thoſe parts which are 
_ uſeful for the continuatioa of life; nor do I think that the 
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air in rooms crouded with people becomes noxious by being 
charged with the fumes of our body, ſo much as by having 
its electrical particles extracted by frequent reſpiration. He 
ſays, that not only all the motion of the blood, but likewiſe 
of the ſpirits, is immediately derived from the impulſe” of the 
heart and arteries together; but I ſhould ſooner aſcribe the 
firſt principle of motion in our bodies to be cauſed by the air 
and the lungs; the lungs are the bellows of the body, conti- 
nually ſupplying it with vivifying principles, and which govern 
in a manner all the reſt : however new this may be, upon ma- 
ture conſideration it will be found to bid the faireſt to diſco- 
ver the true principle of our animal being, and moſt agree- 
able to nature and reaſon. Our bodies are a ſyſtem of parts 
operated by a pure ethereal fire, and ſo is all nature, animate 
and inanimate ; the food we eat is not ſo neceſſary to our 
lives as the fine parts of the air are, and perhaps our food is 
no otherwiſe neceſſary than as a receptacle | in which to lodge 
* ſubtil aerial particles. 


| " is pleaſed to ſay that the muſcles are not actuated by 
the rapidity of the blood; that is true; but great weights are 
raiſed, firſt, by ſtoppiag reſpiration the lungs ſet all the parts 
of the body in operation, and the ſpirits being confined in the 
muſcles, the muſcles contained in the manner as the doctor 
has ſuppoſed, and thus great weights are raiſed; but I would 
be glad to know, whether great weights were ever raiſed 
without a man's ſtopping his breath : ſome men will breathe 
with vaſt weights on their breaſt ; and I ſuppoſe a man will 
breathe with half a ton laid on his breaſt; but this muſt be 
put on gradually, and not all at once, and ſpread as much 
as poſſible, that it may not preſs too much on a point. This 
7 the force of our lungs when the air ruſhes into them. 


. to the condenſation and rarefaction of the air, as men- 


nd in the treatiſe, it muſt be ſuch air as contains thoſe 


active 9 as I have mentioned, that are moſt capable 
* of 
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of thoſe operations ; for that air which is in 2 great meaſure 
deprived of thoſe qualities, will not be compreſſed and dif- 


tended to ſuch a degree: air may be condenſed to water, but 


water is not fitted for our refpiration z we cannot breathe in 


water, which ſome philoſophets call condenſed air; air there- 


fore is fitted for our inſpiration, as being made up of a great 
quantity 6f that fire which I ſuppoſed above, and which is 


abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport of our lives, and without 


which- we could not ſubſiſt. 


Wal r ne we electrical experiments but — of | 
that fire ut of the air? what is lightning but a collection of 


that etheteal vapour with which the air is frequently reples 


niſhed, and which contributes to the health of man? Before 
thunder and lightning it may be obſerved what a faintneſs 
eines almoſt every body; after it, how chearful and lively we 


feel ourſelves; we commonly attribute this alteration to the 


rain that falls during the thunder and lightning; but it may 


more truly be aſcribed to the ſubtil ethereal fire then diſ- 


burſed, which pervades all nature, ind of which it is fonke- 


11 


You will ſee that theſs vbſcrvatians are caſually made, and. 


——_—_——— —@w_— 


Than alc Gan the curd a _—— 
the motion of the fluids and that of the ſolids, both depend 
immediately upon one another; for as the fluids, viz. the 


tually receive all their motion from them, juſt as a man that 


ſwings himſelf upon a flack rope receives in himſelf the mo- 


tion he-gives it : one op cog Oh 
talks very unphiloſophically, and even exceptionably ; the 
fluids give motion to the ſolids, and the ſolids give motion to 
_ the fluids, how can that be? why juſt as a tumbler gives 


blood and ſpirits, give motion to the ſolid parts, fo they mu- 
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rope, which is nothing at all ; the tumbler, indeed, gives mo- 
tion to the rope, but the rope communicates no motion to the 


| tional force to the motion of the rope, in order to increaſe 
the velocity of himſelf upon the rope; let the man on the 
rope give no repeated additional efforts, and you will find his 
velocity on the rope to abate, fo as that he will quickly have 
no motion at all; and therefore all the motion is owing intirely 
to the voluntary agency of the tnan. The anthor's compa- 


riſon in this inſtance is not adapted to his purpoſe ; nor do 
the ſolids and fluids keep each other in action and motion 
without any other agency; this is plain by the practe among 
phyſicians of preſcribing exerciſe for the ſake of preſerving 
health; for if the fluids and ſolids could preſerve motion in a 
body without any other agency, I think health would not ſo 


much depend on exerciſe. There are many other reaſons to 
be given to invalidate the aſſertion; but if theſe are not 


enough, every ſagacious reader may furniſh himſelf; for, ac- 


cording to the adage, Nihil movit non motum. We know bur 


little of the mind, which may be conſidered as an inviſible 
agent; but the air is plainly the primary viſible agent which 
cauſes motion in us, and preſerves that involuntary motion 
' which all men perceive; I do not mean the groſs air that vi- 

In Cy of 6 20 06 ee 


explained myſelf. 
. I sRALL trouble you no further — but ſhall leave 


what 1 have. ſaid to be corrected by your amanuenſis, if you 


r and ſubſcribe myſelf | 
| Your conſtant Reader. 


| (ea be ga 0 ona or cocpndece it thi 
_ Gentleman. ] 


Ne XX. 


tumbler ; for at every ſwing the man communicates. an addi- 
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N® XX. 
To the Authors of the Mao IA MusEUM. 
GENTLEMEN, | | 


Being convinced from the extenſive utility of your plan, 
the honeſt impartiality, freedom, and prudence with 
Which it has hitherto been conducted, and by proper in- 
' _ quiry having informed myſelf that your work is gene- 
rally enconraged and well approved by all the more cu- 
rioua and, inquiſitive practitioners of phyſic in theſe king- 
2 I have taken the liberty to ſend you ſome valuable, 
„I think, intereſting extracts from the very learned 
_ admired works of Abraham Kaau and ſome others, 
which, as they have not, to my knowledge, ever been 
before publiſhed in our language, may not only be ac- 
. to your Engliſh readers, inſtruive to 
0 


I am, GunTLuwER, 
| Your conſtant Reader and Well-wiſher, 


| VUfeful Miſcellanies, . frm: Abraham Kaan, 
Malpighi, Ruyſch, — 8 


HE 8 perſpiration is ſo called from the experi- 

ments which Sanctorius made, as well as from his ob- 
Sad and not from his being the firſt who took notice 
of it; for it was known to Adam, and is taken notice of by 
E Galen, Ke. 


Tus a does nee 
ase, but in all the cavities of the body where the air can 
arrive, as in the glans penis, ceſophagus, aſpera arteria, inteſ- 
tines, &c. where it is called epithelion ; in theſe places there 

beg 15 
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is no cutis, but there are innumerable papillz : the epidermis 
and epithelion are endowed with an infinite number of pores, 


through which the Sanctorian perſpiration tranſudes, and flies 
off continually and imperceptibly, which is eaſily proved by 


the following experiments. Firſt, by placing a bit of po- 


liſhed metal or cold glaſs upon the ſkin, where there is no 


ſcar, which ſoon becomes dark from the dew ; ſecondly, by 
putting an arm or leg into a glaſs veſſel, which will produce 


the ſame appearance; and by keeping it long there, you will 


obſerve water trickling down from the exhalations of the part ; 
when the hands are made hot in the winter by keeping them 


in a warm bed, or by holding them before the fire, they may 


be obſerved to ſmoak from the vapour being condenſed by the 
cold weather, which you cannot perceive in the ſummer, when 
the weather is hot; and as appears by the breath, Which is 
not viſible in the ſummer and' in hot countries ; and this is 
further proved by the ſcent from game, which taints the air 
in ſuch a manner, that dogs purſue and find them out by 
their noſes, and further, are capable of Jy out their maſ- 
ters through unknown places. 


Tux cuticle in an Ethiopian is of an aſh colour, in a Mu- 
latto it is of a lighter colour; in an European the cuticle is 


white, and it is of different colours in different people, ac- 
cording to their being more or leſs expoſed to the ſun and 


wind; and the colour of the cutic!: ': even different in in- 
fants and in ſcetuſes, but the greateſt difference is in the rete 


mucoſum. The cuticle is of different denſity and of dif- 


ferent colours in different parts of the body; where {the 
_ cuticle is thickeſt, there it is of a darker colour; the cu- 
ticle is diviſible into lamellæ where it is thick, but not 


where it is thinneſt. The rete Malpighianum, fo called 


from Malpighi, who firſt demonſtrated it in the tongue, the 
hands, and the feet (after which Ruyſch aſſerted it was every 


where to be found): where che cuticle i is thickeſt, the r 
x $5 mucofum 
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| bottoms of the feet 
Tux rete Semi the principal ſeat of colour in man ; 


in Athiopians it is black, in Mulattoes yellow, &c. It is of 
different colours in different Enropean complexions ; in the 
June it is tinged with yellow. | 


: ths vid of he ao cn bs 96s ae rs 
the cuticle, and to diſpoſe ſafely of the extreme mouths of 
the veſſels, to give way to the increaſing fat whilſt it is ex - 


panded with the cuticle ; from hence „ 


e e eee 


Ix the rete mucoſum are hollows for the reception of the 


. Lapille cutis; the rete mucoſum is not pervious, but only hol- 
low far the reception of the Tiling papillz, which with the 


cuticle is lifted up by thele papillz. 


Taz cutis is rough with the papillz diſpoſed every where 


in different orders, by which means it is rendered more fit for 


1 ſenſations of different kinds. 


AL pBinvus thought, from the cuticle and rete | apiece 
agreeing together in theſe, particulars, that they were one and 


the ſame membrane, only different In their ſuperficies, ſo that 


e aac the cuticle the ex- 


Ong ts of de a ates Ei the pa- 
El mal. which would otherwiſe grow rough, and unfit 


2 


_ for ſenſation; ee EE OR IO 
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Wir regard to the riſe of the cuticle and rete mucoſum, the 


ancients thought that the cuticle aroſe from humours exhaling 
from the body, and become condenſed by the air, as we ſee in 


boiled milk, and from hence to be renewed again when de- 


ſtroyed by accident; and as Riolan ſays, from the moiſture 
which is found betwixt the cutis and cuticle upon its being 
ſeparated by fire or hot water; but this cannot be, ſince this 


- moiſture is no more than what proceeds from the inhaling and 


exhaling veſſels being broken by violence. 


AxornEx opinion that prevailed was, that the cuticle 
aroſe from the outer ſurface of the ſkin being compreſſed and 
rubbed, from whence it becomes inſenſible; but this is an- 
ſwered by ſaying that it exiſts in the fœtus that has ſuffered 
no preſſure, nor can the vapours here be condenſed fo as to 
produce the cuticle ; nor does the opinion of Malpighi ſeem 


altogether ſatisfactory, viz. that theſe three integuments ariſe 
from the extremities of the covering of the nerves ; for in- 


Nance, that ie anc ariſes from the dura mater, the rete mu- 
coſum from the arachnoides, and the cuticle from the pia ma- 


ter, which are thus diſpoſed of; the nerves being covered with 
theſe three membranes, firſt of all penetrate through the mem- 


brana adipoſa, as ſoon as they have penetrated thro' the mem- 


brana adipoſa, the outer coat, which is the dura mater, converges, 
becomes reflected, and compoſes the cutis ; then the ſecond 


coat is reflected by the arachnoides, whieh compoſes the rete 
mucoſum; and after that the third is reflected, which com- 


poſes the cuticle; and in order to eſtabliſh this doctrine, they 


bring for example the optic nerve, whoſe membranes being 
reflected compoſe the common coats of the eye; but this is 
not proved, ſince it is evident that the dura mater does not 
| compoſe the ſclerotica; beſides the nerves terminate in the 
 ſuperficies of the papillæ, which are called the nervous pa- 
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Tux papillæ which are called the nervous papillz conſiſt 
principally of blood veſſels, as appears by injeftions ; from 
hence I infer, that the uſes of the rete mucoſum and the cu- 
ticle are to defend the papillæ from outer injuries, and that 
the cutis, cuticle, and rete mucoſum are membranes quite dif- 
ferent from one another, are ſingular, and formed at the ſame 
time with the other parts of the body, and that the cuticle 
and rete mucoſum are without nerves and inſenſible, for the 
pain ariſing from burns or bliſters does not proceed from the 
cuticle being injured, or from a rupture of the nerves, but 
from a rupture of the ſmalleſt veſſels, which have their pecu- 
liar nerves ; and again, becauſe the extravaſated liquor which 
lies betwixt the cutis and cuticle preſſes upon the naked nerves; 
and again, from the papillæ being expoſed to the naked air 
when the cuticle is rubbed off; again, that the epidermis has 
no veſſels or nerves that have hitherto been diſcovered, as ap- 
pears by the injections of Ruyſch and Albinus, which have 
been fo fine as to penetrate the Sanctorian veſſels deſtined for 
| perſpiration ; from which preparations the cuticle being 
pulled has appeared without veſſels, as Albinus has proved in 
his Phyſiological Lectures; from hence they are called the 
_ drieſt parts; but ſince they are renewed, nouriſhed, and grow, 
it is very probable that they are not deſtitute of veſſels alto- 
gether, but are vaſcular, as the nails and hair are; although 
their veſſels have not yet appeared, as Hippocrates has long 
2g obſerved in theſe words, in Philoſ. Alimentum in un- 
« gues & externam ſuperficiem ab i internis pervenit.” 


SANCTORIUS 1 chat ds mt by has ex- 
ceeds in quantity all the other evacuations; ſo that if eight 
pounds of meat and drink be taken in a day, five pounds at 
leaſt go off this way in Italy, if the perſon be young and 
healthy; but this depends upon climate, age, conſtitution, 

and the nature of food; and he reckons that into perſpira- 


tion which tranſudes through the epithelium or epidermis, 
Which binds theſe parts. 


 MayriGai, 
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Mar yiGHr, Steno, and others, ſay that the inſenſible per- 
ſpiration is ſecreted by glands, which are moſt copious in the 
palms of the hands and in other ſuperficial parts of the body; 
they are ſcattered about, and ſtick in the ſkin, which Malpighi 
looks upon to be the ſeat of ſenſe and origin of ſweat ; from 
theſe he affirms that the excretory veſlels emerge or riſe up, 
which open their orifices under the cuticle, and are covered 
with a thin ſkin, which are convex internally, and ſerve the 
office of valves, which being relaxed remit a perſpirable 
matter and ſweat, but being braced up prevent the ſame. 


 Ruyſch denies that there are ſuch glands as they deſcribe, and 


has with Albinus demonſtrated, that they are only the ex- 
tremities of the cutaneous veſſels. Theſe are not the veſſels 
through which inſenſible perſpiration proceeds, but from theſe 
much ſmaller ariſe, whoſe mouths are fo {mall that the leaſt 
grain of ſand will cover 125,000, 


Tax cuticle ſometimes grows ſo thick in the hands of 
. ſmiths, that they can take hold of an hot poker without 
pain, and become like t to horſes hoots. 


. sr. I. 

1. Tux aſpera arteria is divided at the fourth vertebra of 
the thorax, that which goes to the right ſide divides into three 
branches, that to the left into two branches, which are called 
the bronchia ; the extreme branches of the bronchia loſe their 
cartilaginous nature, and are expanded into oblong veſſels 
which are membranous, and are called veſiculæ Malpigianæ. 
The pulmonary artery on the right fide is divided into three 
branches, that on the left fide into two branches. 


2. Tart lungs are covered with a coat, which is a continua- 
tion of the pleura; as an anſwer to thoſe who diſpute about the 
origin of any particular part, I anſwer them in the following 
words of Hippocrates; * Mihi videtur principium quidem, 
* nuſquam eſſe in corpora, ſed omnia ſimiliter principium, & 
« omnia finis : circuli enim deſcripti principium non inxeni- 
| FT 2 «&«- fax.” 
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« tur.” From hence all parts may be ſaid to be made toge- 
ther, or independent of one another ; from whence, according 
to Hippocrates, * totum corpus circulus eſt,” that is, it has 
no beginning or ending. 


THE lungs being collapſed, it is difficult to fill its arteries 


with water or wax, and it is with greater difficulty that the 
injection paſſes from the arteries into the veins, and ſo into 
the left auricle, unleſs great force be applied; nor does any 
part of the injection paſs from the extreme branches into the 
bronchia or aſpera arteria. 


Tux lungs being diſtended with air, water or wax in- 
jccted through the pulmonary artery, does not only fill its 
branches, but returns them into the veins, but not into the 


bronchia, as I have often experienced. 


Bor if the lungs are ſo diſpoſed as they are in natural re- 


ſpiration, water or prepared wax being injected ſinto the pul- 


monary artery returns from the veins, and enters through the 


extremities of the arteries into the bronchia ; the reaſon of 


pelled, the lungs collapſe, and the branches of the bronchia are 
reduced into the ſmalleſt circles poſſible, from whence their ca- 
pacity 1s diminiſhed, but their cartilaginous ſegments approach 


cles, whoſe contraction is overcome by the inſpired air; 
from whence they become ſhortened, and converge into ſmaller 


and more acute angles; but the membranous veſſels, which 
are flaccid, and will fold up, become elongated, and more 


plain or flat; from hence all theſe phænomena increaſe the 


points of contact in the bronchia by drawing them nearer to 
each other, and by theſe means the blood veſſels which ac- 


company them become compreſſed in their extremities, and 
Increaſe the fluid which is received, from which a peripneu- 
mony proceeds, from whence ariſes a more difficult paſſage of 


£4 the 


which is plain if it be conſidered ; for upon the air being ex- 


nearer to one another by the action of the meſochondriac muſ- 
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the blood from the extremities of the arteries into the veins ; 
from hence in the foetus in utero, which has not as yet breath- 
ed, the contracted lungs are as heavy as any other fleſhy part, 


and fink in water, and reſiſt the force of the heart, as do other 
parts; ſo that in this ſtate the lungs receive only a quantity of 


blood in proportion to their fize ; that is, if the lungs be one- 


twentieth part of the whole body, only one-twentieth part of 


the blood is conveyed through them; nor does the action of 


the lungs proceed from any other cone in this ſtate than from 


the motion of the pulmonary artery and the bronchial artery: 
| nevertheleſs the bronchial veſſels are hollow in this ſtate as af- 


ter birth, but are filled with a mucus, which is ſeparated from 
the cryptz of the pulmonary artery, otherwiſe the langs would 
be lighter than water, for warm blood is not much heavier 


than water. But as ſoon as the fœtus breathes, the blood of 
the pulmonary and bronchial arteries, the reſiſtance being 


taken away by breathing, is carried into the lungs, paſſes 


readily and caſily into the veins, returns into the left auricle, 
and ſtops up the foramen ovale; a leſſer reſiſtance being made 
in the pulmonary artery than in the aorta, it ſlides by the canals 


of the arteries, and diſtends it no more; from whence it grows 


together, unleſs by accident the right ventricle of the heart 

overcomes the contraction of the left; in which the foramen _ 
ovale has been found to exiſt in adultneſs, and even in advanced 

ages; and as foon as the fœtus breathes, the mucus of the 


trachea and bronchia diſappears by the paſſage of the air, 


which ſweeps away the mucus by ſneezing, coughing, and 


crying. 


3. RurYscn and Albinus have two bladders of children in- 


3 jected with wax, which abound with ſo great a quantity of 
_ veſſels, that a pin's point cannot be put between them. 


4. Mon cc gives an | inflance of a virgin with the menſes 
then upon her, who was killed by a blow upon the head, and 
two other inſtances of women who then had their menſes 


upon 
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upon them, or had juſt had them before their deaths; upon 
opening them he diſcovered at the fund of the womb bloody 
ſpots very diſtintly ; and in her who had her menſes when 
| Killed, he found the womb all over abounding with theſe 
bloody ſpots ; in one of the others he found the whole fund 
of the womb, except its upper part, beſet in the like manner; 
and in the laft of the three he found the whole fund of the 
womb, and that part of it next to the neck, beſet in the ſame 
manner; but there was no blood appeared in the vagina or 
in the neck of the womb, as he experienced by preſſure : and 
beſides theſe, he inſtances ſome others in whom he found 
| blood, but more thin and diluted, flowing from the fund of 
the womb, but none from the vagina, or neck of the womb. 


cath et ot eter wid 7 
Peyeri and Brunneir, are placed under the villous coat, cloſely 
adjoining to the nervous, which it perforates with its veſſels ; 
they are more in number in the ſmall inteſtines, and ſmaller 
than in the large inteſtines, where they are fewer, but larger. 


6, THe ſubmaxillary glands perforate the ſtyloid muſcles 
with their ducts, and the membranes of the mouth under the 
tongue, where the frenum begins, and there opening in op- 
polite caruncles diſcharge their ſaliva, which in a morning, at 
firſt ſpeaking, often diſcharges as from a ſyringe. 


7. SUBLINGUALEs, Rivinianz or Barthalinianæ glandule 
lie between the Mylo-yndeos & peniogloſſos muſcles, and al- 
| moſt always diſcharge their {aliva in the fame place with the 
2 under the tongue. 


8. In the upper part of the check in brutes, Nuck and 
Steno have demonſtrated 3 9 
cxiſt in men. | | 


n that they may b 
. 
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the faliva accordingly : beſides theſe already deſcribed, there 
are innumerable ſmall glands placed in the roof of the mouth, 
lips, &c. which are often the ſeat of ſcirrhi and cancers. 


9. Tur pancreas is placed under the inferior part of the ſto- 
mach, within a duplicature of the omentum ; the bile, which 


comes immediately from the liver, and that which comes from 
the gall-bladder, are very different. 


10. Taz fat, which laben poliſhes, and makes ſmooti 


the ſkin, relaxes it, moiſtens, 3 
from exhaling too much. | 


nx fat in a living man never becomes like ſuet, but ac- 
quires nearly the ſoftneſs and fluidity of oil; it is ſecreted 
from the arteries which are beſtowed upon theſe parts, does 
not ſtagnate, but that part of it which is more thick than the 
other is returned by the proper veins, and is carried to proper 


places, and ſo becomes fit for rendering the blood more ſoft 


—_— which is become ſharp * 


11. Mal IRI and Ruyſch ſay, that the nails ariſe from the 
nervous extremities of the papillæ, become compreſſed, made 
crooked, and indurated ; but ſince it appears that the nervous 
papillæ never go naked through the cutis, as we have ob- 


ſerved about the cutis, but rather terminate orderly in pa- 
pillz, they rather ſeem as peculiar bodies, different from the 
nervous papillæ; for they are . 


n 


Ir is not ne be e aglaien is was, which is, 
that the nails are no more than the cuticle become indurated, 
| eſpecially as they agree with the cuticle in their texture and 
flabrick, and have likewiſe no veſſels, agreeable to the cuticle, 
nor feeling; beſides the cuticle often becomes indurated, and 
like unto the nail, which was the opinion of Hippocrates. 

TY „ 
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Tux reaſons why the cuticle becomes indurated into nails, 

are to prevent the papillz being injured, or pulled back, when 

we touch hard bodies; as happens upon cutting the nails to 

the quick : W to the 
feet in walking. 


a. dbetile nice ek de dnant ett ſo all the 
ternal parts of the body inhale and exhale : which is agree- 
able to the opinion of Hippocrates. For as the exhalations are 
2 from the extremities of the arteries, ſo are the in- 
halaons performed by de beginnings of the bibulons 
veins *, 


Bat. L u has made a particular experiment to ſhew that 
the whole cutis is porous and perſpirable : he ſeparates the 
cuticle and cutis from the membrana adipofa, and inverts it, 

which he fills with quickſilver, ties it up, and ſuſpends it, 

in the fame manner as chymiſts make uſe of a ſheep's ſkin, tio 
Arain their quickfilver. From which we may ſee the reaſon 
why all animals that are drowned, and le any time in water, 
become greatly diſtended. 


"Taman, and 8 ef 
che epidermis, is endowed with exhaling and inhaling veſſels, 
as appears by the refreſhment which is immediately received by 
wine or cordials taken into the month, befere it reaches the 
ſtomach of people who are fatigued by labour or exerciſe. 
Theſe bibulous veſſels become longer and longer till they reach 
the jugular veins, and the exhaling veſſels of the mouth are 
the extremities of the carotid arteries, ſo the inhaling veſſels 


. | 

This doctrine is illuſtrated and aſcertained in a more clear and convincing = 

manner than we have ever ſeen before, in a fort, but curious treatiſe upon Ab- 

Tpbenry, publibed in Vol. H. p. 137, &c. of xr Muſnim, where the learacd 
„ 

ſoon 
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ſoon become the vena cava deſcendens, which empties itſelf into 


lungs do more immediately receive the effects of the fpirits, 
than they would have done through the lacteals, meſenteric 
veins, &c. and it is by this means that people become ſuddenly 


13. Tax lungs have the ſame bibulous veſſels as the other 


parts of the body have, which communicate with the bronchia, 


and have the power of taking in the air, in order to be mixed 


with the blood, which is brought to the lungs by the pulmonary 


artery; 3 chonges fe-enlenr, from a 
dluciſh red to a ſcarlet. 2d 


14. Taz lafteals may be diſcovered in a dog three hours 


after he is fed, by compreſſing a part of the jejunum betwixt the 


finger and thumb of each hand: taking care to move it ſo that 
the inteſtine which is next to the meſentery may be opened, 
and the mouths of the lacteals made fit for the reception of the 


chyle, by which means the lacteals have been diſcovered, and 
traced even to the pancreas afſellii, which did not appear be- 


fore; a few hours after an animal is Kliled. 


„„ tual. os oaturtion. 2 cimutetlc cann- 
: ene which is ſcarce to be perceived in a 
living animal; and there is likewiſe to be found in the abdo- 


men, under the omentum, a fluid, ſometimes weighing ſeveral 


ounces ; which liquor ariſes from the exhalation produced 


cold after death becomes condenſed ; the exhaling arteries 
at this time contracting themſelves, whilſt the beginning of 


1 ora 


ſoon become the ſubclavian veins, and the fabclavian veins 


the right auricle of the heart, from whence the heart and 


from the extremities of the arteries, and which by growing 


the inhaling veſſels, 666663535 
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15. Tas eſophagus deſcends on the left fide of the thorax, 
and penetrates the muſcular part of the diaphragm, 


16. Tur vena cava deſcends on the right ſide of the thorax, 
and goes thro? the tendinous part of the diaphragm, paſſes into 
the abdomen, and is applied to the poſterior and gibbous part 
of the liver. Neither the vena cava nor the œſophagus pene- 
trate through the peritoneum. This coat likewiſe makes the 

outer coat of the liver and gall bladder. This outer membrane 
of the peritoneum is joined to theſe parts by a cellular mem- 
brane, by which means ny are any — from one an· 
other. | 


17. THE omentum is formed from the duplicature of the 
peritoneum. The peritoneum gives likewiſe a covering to all 
the * — which ſupporis the veſſcls of the inteſtines. 


18. Tas W „ is cds 
up of the double membrane of the peritoneum, which covers 


the liver on each fide, and meets to be joined by the ſternum; 
wich when it reaches the diaphragm, covers its concave part; 
| likewiſe when the peritoneum which ſurrounds the abdomen 


approaches backwards to the loins, it covers the upper and 


external parts of the kidneys, by which means they hang free 
from the loins. It covers the emulgent veſſels, the aorta, and 
vena cava, about three parts round; nor does it quite ſur- 
round them, but where they adhere to the loins in their infe 
rior part by means of the cellular ſubſtance; there the peri- 
toneum is reflected; but it covers the ureters and ſpermatic 
veſſels only by being ſpread upon them. This is what the 
anatomiſts call lying without the peritoneum. When the pe- 
ritoneum goes again from them above the cellular part, it ar- 
rives at the ſides of the bodies of 22 lumborum, 
from thence it aſcends perpendicularly, goes almoſt oppoſite 

to the linea alba on cd fs. as. This meet- 


ing together of the peritoneum makes a thick n membrane, 
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going towards the linea alba, juſt as the mediaſtinum does in 
the thorax by the union of the pleura. This, from its riſe 
from the three firſt vertebræ of the loins, is called the meſen- 
tery; that from the two inferior vertebræ, the meſocolon. Be- 
tween the duplicature of the peritoneum there is a cellular 
membrane which fills up a triangular ſpace. 


109. TRx colon is joined to the loins and to the right kidney 

by the meſocolon, oftentimes to the liver and gall bladder, and 
ſometimes to the omentum and meſentery; and to the ſpleen 
on the left fide; from thence it deſcends to the left kidney: 
it is reflected again to the loins on the left ſide, to which it is 
connected, and there becomes the rectum. 


20. WHEN the peritoneum which covers the internal part of 
the abdomen comes below to the pubis, where the recti muſcles 
of the abdomen ariſe, and to the circumference of the pelvis, 
there it riſes up, and covers the fund of the bladder which lies 
in the abdomen when the bladder is full, and in the pelyis 
when the bladder is empty. The 5 gives a — 
likewiſe to the umbilical chord. 


21. Tar awaits of the lies ts cer « pride 
of the peritoneum, as Albinus has obſerved in the Anatomical 
Theat. which Ruyſch ſeems to have ſhewn, Theſaur. Ana- 
tom. vii. No 51. where he ſhews a fac of the hernia ſcrotalis 
hays men abwraans o-roch emeI 


22. A DROPSY ariſes from an incapacity in the abſorbent 
veſſels to do their office ; from whence the lymph diſcharged 
by the extremities of the lymphatic arteries becomes too great 

in quantity, being no Roger 2 abſorbed. 


23. Tr 1 is a membrane nn | 
branes which inveſt the thorax, and from the outer membrane 
of the heart. 


T2. 24. Mar- 
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24. MALPIGH! ſuppoſes that the liquor pericardii ariſes 
from ſmall bags or glands placed betwixt the membranes of 
the pericardium, which diſcharge themſelves through their pe- 
culiar pores ; Ruyſch denies there are any ſuch glands, Theſ. 
Anat. I. p. 13.) and ſays, that the pericardium is ſupplied 
with an infinite number of veſſels, as the other parts are, 
which by quotes "bye JURY CREE” 


5 a5. Tis ente of veſſels as never naked, but as 
66 ripen 5 


286. Tax veſſels which. corer the nerves have an infuit 
number of veſſcls. 


27. Tur heart hangs looſe within the pericardium, con- 
nefted to no part, except to its two arteries and two veins; the 
pericardium is immediately joined to theſe four veſſels, to the 
_ arteries by their ſingle trunks, to the veins by their double 
trunks, within which they hang looſe and moveable, as the 

heart does, in an empty ſpace; which is not the cafe in any 
other part of the body where they are placed betwixt mem- 
branes ; in every other part an aqueous humour js-diſcharged 
CT EP ONT 
ter death. 


28, E 8 
immediately above the valve of the aorta, betwint which is 
placed the middle valve of the aorta ; but theſe arterics ſoon 
unite : ſometimes, Es Tone: 7 Bree GE 
TO. ſometimes only one. RIP 


_ TO, which go to the right ventricle of 2 heart 
are longer than thoſe going to the left: the coronary veſſels 
are beſtowed upon the aceta, heart, and auricles. 


29. Uyon the inhaling veſſels loſing their ed, an hydrops 
4 pericardii i is — 


30. Urox 
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30. Ueon the exhaling veſſels loſing their power of ſecre- 


tion, the heart becomes dry, hard, . 
heart adheres to the pericardium. 


31. Taz heart itſelf is the lhe mane opp wi 
 exhaling veſſels, Ke. as the pericardium is, 


32. Taz coronary vein diſcharges all its blood through one 
mouth only into that part of the vena cava which is made uſe 


of ws: A IIS called the right 
ſinus venoſus. 


33. . dis gems of 


the coronary vein, there is a large ſemilunar valve, which looks 
towards the {uperior-cava, and admits of the blood being con 
veyed to the ſuperior cava, but not into the inferior cava. 


34. Tn greateſt part of the blood which paſſes through 


auricle, and the right ventricle, to circulate through the lungs 
with A * 


* 


35. 1 = 


being compreſſed, obſtructed, or their ſecretion being by any 
means. prevented; cauſes an hydrocele, which can be cured by 
no other method than by deſtroying their exhalation, which is 
effected by cauſing an inflammation, which will produce an 
adheſion of the me, vaginals to the teſticle . — 


: nern cauſe of this diſeaſe is a relaxation of the er- 
* — 


Tus ſpecies is cured by tapping, and by the uſe of cor- 
IA oppor 2 . 
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to Tus MEDICAL MUSEUM. 
© Svcn is the aqueous humour of the eye, which ſeems to 
tranſude through the minuteſt veſſels in the internal ſuperficies 
of the cornea, through the veſſels of the iris, uvea, and mem- 
brane of the vitreous humour and cryſtalline, and to be ab- 
forbed again by the bibulous veſſels, which ſeems to be proved 
dy the ſudden renewal of the aqueous humour. 


36. In the article of death the arteries become contracted, 

expel the blood into the veins, right auricle, and left ventricles 
of the heart; fo that after death the aorta is found empty, 
the left auricle and left ventricle are fo likewiſe, whilſt the 
pulmonary artery, the * are charged 
with blood. 


the lungs incapacity to propel their fluid, at the ſame time the 
exhaling veſſels expel their contents, whilſt the inhaling veſſels 
are incapable of performing their duty; from whence pro- 


ceed cold fweats in the article of death; from hence we 
may account for that diſcharge of lymph which is found in 


the pericardium, &c. after death ;—it therefore appears that 
the laſt action of the heart muſt be its diaſtole, that of the 
arteries muſt be their ſyſtole, and that of the veins their di- 


the heart, empties itſelf below the hollow of the right auricle, 
iĩato which the blood, being returned from the right auricle, is 
poured, and unloads itfelf at the poſterior part by a large 


opening, without touching the right ſinus or vena cava. See 


Ruyſch, Theſaur. IX. No. 63. adv. i. p. 16. 


THERE ariſes a queſtion, which is, Whether hay 
_ arteries are filled after the heart ceaſes to act? It ſeems to be 
; ee IOS IN hevet coatiating wht ER and being 
more files with blood than the other muſcles are. ; | 


Do 
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Do theſe arteries act after death? 


Do all the arteries exhale together into all the cavities ? 


Tner ſeem to do ſo from the arteries all contracting and 
dilating together, and from the preſſure which the extreme ar- 


teries ſuffer at the ſame time that the aorta is s filled — the 
ventricle. 


37. Tax cellular membrane is placed immediately under 
the cutis over all the body, in many places it is filled with fat, 

which is the pannea adipoſa of the ancients; this membrane 
is compoſed of innumerable cells or diſtinct bags of different 
ſizes communicating one with another ; it is ſupplied with irs 
proper veſſels : it is not only exiſting under the cutis, but is 
found in every part of the body that has ſenſation; it inſi- 
nuates itſelf betwixt the muſcles, and even between the ten- 
dinous and fleſhy fibres of the muſcles ; it runs betwixt all the 
duplicatures of membranes, ſurrounds every veſſel, and is un- 
der the membranes which ſurround their particular parts, and 
fills up interſtices. It extends with the veſſels even to the pe- 
rioſteum, ſurrounds it, and joins with the capſular ligaments 
of the joints; it enters with the veſſels into the cavities of 
the bones, and ſeems to compoſe that membrane which is 
called the arachnoides of the brain. Finally, it is every where, 
unleſs where the peritoneum itſelf touches the bone, and the 
_ caticle joins with the cutis, and the epithelium is joined to the 
papillæ; in ſhort, I conclude that every fibre of a mufcle is 
connected to another by means of the cellular membrane. 10 


38. news ſays, that in an healthy, luſty man there is 
ſometimes fat to be found in the upper part of the penis 
and ſcrotum. Vide Ruyſch, + agg I. p. 8. tab. i. 
by; 3. C. 


Ix the penis and ſcrotum there is no fat in the cellular 
membrane, and as it appears differently in different parts of 


| 
=_ 
j 
f 
} 
1 
| 
| 
K 
| 


as inf 
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the body, it receives different names ; where it is empty, it 


is called membrana celluloſa, when full, adipoſa or pinguitu- 


Tux uſes of the membrana adipoſa are various; it ſerves 


| firſt of all to ſeparate one part from another; it gives to the 


muſcles, and to the very fibres of the muſcles, a ſheath formed 


of its membrane in which they move; it keeps the cutis upon 
the muſcles moveable; it joins one part to another; it moiſt- 
ens them, keeps them warm, fills their interſtices, prevents 


pain, and affords nouriſhment for a time: it exhales, and 


anoints the cutis ; beſides it exſpires into the very cavities, and 


therefore by its oilyneſs keeps the parts from growing toge- 


ther; being abſorbed and taken into the veins, it takes away 
ee 


3 


Tus membrana aliol u th fat of many dieſes, fch 
mmations and ſuppurations ; its oil is chiefly infected 
b it is the ſeat of the anaſarca, which 


is produced by the relaxation of the exhaling veſſels, or by 


the inhaling veſſels being prevented from doing their office by 


has: & <a * 
2 


1 d of an infinite e by 
fibres ; the leaſt fibre you can divide it into conſiſts ſtill of 
leſſer ; Lewenhoeck ſays, that a fibre of the ſixteenth part of 


an hair in thickneſs conſiſts of three hundred leſſer fibres; 


probably the leaſt of theſe fibres may conſiſt of three hundred 
leſſer fibres, ſo that they may be divided to eternity ; the leaſt 


of which fibres is enveloped in a membrane 22 
cellular membrane. 


Tur tendinous parts of eee 
8 they are compoſed of fibres which: 
| p.- | are 
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are ſmaller and ſmaller, as we have already obſerved, which 
* 5 


To e Watte there beings is arr, which is in- 
nitely divided, and beſtowed upon the fibres and men- 
draties, Ac. 


Tax mules have their relns likewiſe, and their inhaling. 


40. WHEN the perioſteum is deſtroyed in young ſubjects, a 
ſeparation of the epiphyſis eaſily happens; in theſe the capſular 
Tigament always adheres to the circle of the epiphyſis, which 
touches the bone, and to a remarkable height externally, but 
never to the margin of the bone externally, which then always 
W 


St ho enladoefc cxves to 3 1a thele the l 
gamencs come frm the bone iſe, and are moſt firmly co. 
.nefted to it. 


A1. Tur « nglomerate mucous glands are not found * 
every joint, but only in thoſe which bare much motion. 


Tuzsz glands are ſo ſituated as to be compreſſed in pro- 
portion to the motion of the joint, upon which the degree of 
ſecretion depends, „ 
knee, and fore arm, wm ther 6s agate, 


RNorscz fays, that theſe are ad. 1 6 fie 
veſſels, the extremities of which be calls cryptz or lacune. 4 


FrRoM a want of this mucus the joints crackle when they 
move, as happens in ſcorbutical and venereal patients; alſo in 
thoſe who have uſed much walking ; from which cauſe the 
inner  inflames, the glands grow ſcirrhous, the ſe- 
Pparation is pped, and an anchyloſis is formed; but in an 
Vol. III. X healthy 
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| healthy perſon there is a continual renewal and abſorption. of 
the humour. 


. Gs is prevented, another ſpecies of diſ- 
eaſe ariſes, for the ligament being relaxed, is expanded by the 
' ſynovia being too abundant and moiſt; from whence a luxa- 
tion and lameneſs, 


W bene bin rnd in 0 gen. c 
and ſtagnating, the limb and humour grow together, and 
F Eg 


43. Eraav ben begins w fy i its mer, then it ens — 


Frox the obſerrations of Harvey and others i — 

every viviparous animal, as well as every oviparous animal, 1 
takes its riſe from the ovum of the female, as fecundated LF - 
by the male ſeed ; from the very time of the impregnation of 3 

the egg perſpiration commences, and continues till the foetus 
is born, as will appear upon looking into the phanomena of 
c 


; As ſoon as the heat is over in the act of copulation, a 

bubble falls from the female ovary, through the Fallopian MIT 
tube, into the cavity of the uterus; and if the woman is if, 
about to conceive, it is there retained, and cheriſhed by the | 
acceſſion of the male ſeed ; otherwiſe it is expelled. 


Tus male ſeed being convulſively ejected, is violently 
_ thrown into the mouth of the uterus, is retained, and arrives 
at the ovum : this Hippocrates elegantly deſcribes. 


Bur Harvey and others think that the vapour or efflu via 
only of the male ſeed being ſent out of. the . fo fecun- 
| dates 
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dates the egg, that the ſtamina of the future man may in- 
creaſe or ſhoot forth in that egg from whence it receives its 


life; and this he believes, becauſe he never diſcovered the 
male ſeed in the uterus or ovaries of animals. F 


PROBABLY, then, at that very inſtant of conception, the 


power of inhalation is given to the egg, and the power of 


 exhalation to the male ſeed. 


Bur Ruyſch ſays that he opened the wombs of two wo- 
men who were murdered immediately after coition, and that 


he found ſeed in the cavity of the uterus and in the Fallopian 
tubes, which he made to grow hard by uſing his balſamic li- 


quor. Vide Ruyſch adv. Anatom. Dec. I. p. 3. and Theſ. 


Anat. VI. No. 21. From whence he concludes, that not 


only the ſeminal air, but the ſeed itſelf, is neceſſary to con- 
Bur Lewenhoeck diſcovered with his microſcope very ſmall 
numberleſs animals, like eels, in the male feed ; thoſe who 
had not theſe animals in their ſeed, he ſays, were barren, or 
could not propagate their ſpecies ; from whence he concludes 


that theſe are the parts which perform conception, and that 
one of theſe animalcules enters the dilated pores of the mem- 


branes of the egg. 


Bur then this queſtion muſt neceſſarily'ariſe ; that is, How 


comes it that only one animalcule, out of ſo great a number, 
enters the pores of the ovum, and the reſt periſh ? or, Why 


does nature provide the male ſeed with ſo many animalcules, 


i only one or two become fertuſes ? 
To inquire us is certainly to blame nature; for what do 


we fee in plants? what in fiſhes ? what in amphibious ani- 
ou” for inſtance in a melon, if a whole heap of ſeeds are 


— cm rotten, only one plant will be produced; one 


contains three ſtamina, one ſtamen conſiſts of a 
X 2 thouſand 
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_ thouſand cherries, and ſo three thouſand cherries exiſt in 
one cherry-ſtone; then would not the earth be covered with 
cherry-trees in a few years, if every cherry-ſtone produced a 
tree? Again, the females of fiſhes depoſit their eggs in the 
water in order to be impregnated by the males, which would 
ſoon produce more young than the ſea could hold, if all the 
fecundated eggs were to produce fiſhes. If all the tadpoles 
r 


am 


FRow hence it appears why a woman may be got with 


child, although ſhe is obſerved to throw out ſeed after coition, 
becauſe ſhe has certainly retained as much feed as is neceſſary 


1 Cory, ann 


Tan of ee en Ac. ae Hewes, 
thought that the female emitted a prolific ſeed, and that con- 
ception was brought about by a mixture of both feeds in the 


womb ; or wor Re waſnt Wins WE Weld he 


of the ſeed, R 


* chymiſts ſaid that a fermer 


the male feed ; from which Tirennulon "they" foppoſed the 
fs to be produced. 


* 


Tnar liquor which the „ ſeed, is 
that which is ſeparated in coition from the glands which the 
nymphæ abound with in their middle; they are very ſmall, 


but may be diſcerned by gently extending the alæ, as may 


their orifices, out of which a whitiſh and ſmall thread may 


be ſeen, like what is diſcharged from the ſebaceous glands. 


S— the fame glands to be diſcorered in the labia; 
as Cockburn obſerves, 5 
* 


THAT 


this mixture, and that n bes 


y 


foetus; dance from n bybble the foetus and its membranes ar- 
tive to twenty-four pounds weight. 


IT has always been a queſtion, how the ſcetus is nouriſh- 
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Tur part of the ovum which adhered to the ovary be- 


fore conception, inſpires there moſt, whilſt it there forms the 
| . 


Is any one aſks if the oak fd Gree 6 fed tte of 


the man, and the ovum contains in itſelf the placenta's rudi- 
ments, then by what means the 6 <A 


I anſwer, I do not know, 


Tas foetus grows in the very egg, the membranes are ex- 
tended, perſpiration becomes greater, and the monthly eva- 
cuations being reſtrained, and deſtined for the ſupport of the 


ed; whether by the umbilical cord alone, or by the mouth? 
or, whether it receives its nouriſhment by both ways, whilſt 


it is in the womb? this was a queſtion in the time of Hippo- 
crates; he faid that the foetus ſucked its nouriſhment by the 
mouth ; this he endeavours to prove by two arguments, firſt, 


by the exiſtence of excrement in the iateſlines, and next by 


the c ſucking the nipple when born, 


To me it ſeems probable, that the frews halt os 


| well by the whole external ſuperficies of the ſkin, as by the 
mouth and navel-ſtring, which is done by the inhaling veſ- 


ſels taking up a part of the liquor amnii ; this the heat, the 


moiſture, ' the pre-diſpoſed formation, AS 


anne 
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No XXI. 


Whether it may be known by the Urine that a Woman 
is with Child? 
[Ta the Urinoſophiſti, ** Dr. Carr. ] 

— R. 

I. is firſt er to advertiſe you, that the Urine is made 
4. out of the blood; which as, in conformity to the laws of 
circulation, it paſſes through the kidneys, lets fall through 
ſeveral trainers. there this matter into the ureters, whoſe flen- 
der pipes convey it down into the bladder; in which the Urine 
remains until by its quantity or quality it ſolicits for expulſion : 
and there is no one can imagine that this procedure is not ex- 
actly the ſame in both ſexes, both as to the origin of the Urine, 
its manner of ſeparation, and its diſcharge out of the body. 
What I would infer from hence is only this, that the Urine 
which is evacuated by breeding women has nothing at all to 
do with the womb ; and therefore nothing ought to be ex- 
pected from the bladder for lying fo near it, becauſe upon the 
fame account the rectum might do as well, and one might 
have as good ſigns of conception from the ſtools as the Urine ; 
of which if the common people ſhould once come to be per- 
| ſuaded, the pretenders to this knowledge would have as many 
cloſe-ſtools brought to them as urinals, for their inſpection ; 
which if they refuſed to do, they would get r neither money nor 


reputation. 


Wo can imagine — hh be 
with child only from examining her Urine, without regarding 
any other ſymptoms? When with all the {kill that phyſic affords, 
none can tell the Urine of a woman from that of a man. It 
often happens that a woman's Urine is paler than mens, but 
not always; becauſe they are leſs given to exerciſe, they feed 
upon groſſer food, and becauſe they are not accumſtomed to 


drink ſo much wine: but it is the ſame with phlegmatic and 
diſtem- 
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diſtempered conſtitutions. Nor can the Urine of ſuch women 
be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe as have not ſo much as loſt their 
virginity. 


Wouxx who are pregnant make water oftner than others; 


bladder, and fo the ſooner irritates it to diſcharge its con- 


' tents : but ſuch an organical increaſe of the womb cannot im- 
preſs upon the Urine contained in the bladder any fign of 


Pregnancy. 


Tuer who ſt up for a reputation upon their ſkill in Urines, 
go upon conjectures altogether groundleſs, which are always 
uncertain, and almoſt as often falſe : but as there is ſomething 


of a chance for being in the right, they have this of their ſide, 


eee eee eee eee hon. 
* affiematives than negatives “.“ ; 


i» nies the e a Vids dates . 
pens to be right, there is more talk raiſed about it than for an 


hundred of his miſtakes. And ſuch care do theſe predictors 
take in their management, as to ſuffer not any one caſe to 
happen which they have not found means to have foretold. 


BuT the common trick of theſe people is to get out by 2 
crafty enquiry, what they pretend to know from inſpecting the 


Urine. To this end they examine the ſervants and acquaint- 


ance about the circumſtances of the patient, and from their in- 


formation give out their predictions with as much aſſurance as 
the Delphic oracle. Some of the moſt ingenious of theſe will 


confeſs as much; but others are obliged to keep it a ſecret. 


A CERTAIN woman, whoſe huſband had fallen down ſtairs 
and much hurt himſelf thereby, takes his water and goes di- 


rely to one of theſe artiſts. The woman, full of her com- 


plaints, freely tells the melancholy occaſion of her coming 


* Verulam, de Augmeat Scient. lib, v. chap. 4, 


becauſe the womb by the increaſe of its bulk preſſes upon the 
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there to ſome perſons in waiting for the doctor. (For it is a 
Jong time ere they muſt have admittance ; becauſe it engages 
their regard, and the ſervants, who go ſhares both in the cheat 
and profit, more eaſily thereby find opportunity of learning the 
condition of the patient : nor is there much need of cunning 
herein, as women are not eaſily filent when they have any mat- 
ter of complaint.) The maid, who was near the door ng 
2 young child, hears the whole buſineſs about her huſband ; 
and preſently upon the child's crying ſhe goes in, as if on 
purpoſe to quiet it, and relates what ſhe had heard to her 
maſter. After long waiting the woman is called in, who com- 
plained lamentably of her huſband's misfortune. The ſage 
tells her, There is no need of making ſo many words, let 
* me ſee the urinal. Upon the viewing of which, after a 
few ſhrewd looks, he ventures to affirm, that her huſband had 
fallen down ſtairs. The woman being overjoyed at the pro- 
nouncing fo Den a truth, gives the doctor occaſion of 
carrying on his impoſture further than uſual (for at ſuch tricks 
theſe perſons are the moſt ready of any) and ſhaking the glaſs 
with an uncommon dexterity, peculiar, as he ſaid, to himſelf ; 
% To ſuch a perfection in my art I have attained (many 
« ſtrive to imitate me, but none yet have been able to come 
4 near me: Does not the whole world ſtand in admiration of 
my judgment in Urines? But I have no need to commend 
« myſelf, the country rings of my fame) ſuch is my ſkill 
that I cam diſcern from the inſpection of this Urine how 
many ſtairs your huſband fell from He fell down eleven 
&« ſtairs.” The woman replied, that her huſband's fall was 
much greater, for he fell down fifteen. The urine- doctor, 
without one bluſh, ſuddenly afks, whether ſhe had brought 
all the Urine her huſband made at once? She anſwers, No; 
becauſe the phial would not hold it all. And ſo, fays the 
doctor, you have left the other four at home: ſwearing ſeveral 
times, that it was impoſlible to diſcern above eleven ſtairs in 
the water ſhe had brought with her. By a thouſand ſtories of 
tze like nature it appears, that theſe perſons procure their fame 
nn private informations, and by their artful hes. 


Ax p 
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AND not only by an obſcure and ambiguous way of anſwer- 
ing, but alſo by ſome lucky interpretation of the patient, do 
they ſometimes hit near the . EM which this art hagre- 
ceived great — 


_ A SERVANT maid comes to a phyſician with her miſtreſs" 3 
Urine; to know what diſtemper ſhe had upon her. The learned 
and honeſt phyſician, as one in a ſurprize, aſks her, If ſhe 
expected he could tell how many teeth her miſtreſs had, by 
looking upon her water? The maid comes home, and tells 
her miſtreſs, that the doctor told by her Urine that ſhe had 
no teeth. Which wrong interpretation of the phyſician's 
words, by their happening near the truth, as her miſtreſs had 
loſt. all her teeth with age, prodigoiuſly raiſed the reputation 


| of this praſtice. 


Warn neither by: any fallacious conjecture, nor the crafty 
management of their ſervants, nor by any other artifice, they can 
procure thoſe proofs of a woman's being with child, which 
they fally pretend to have from the iuſpection of the Urine 
only, they have ways of knowing it by ſome ſymptoms, which 
they cunningly find out in examining the perſons themſelves. 


Wren I firſt ſtudied phyſic, I uſed to attend, according to 
the cuſtom of the place, the profeſſors in the academy in their 
viſits to the hoſpital (for there was a falary given for that pur- 
poſe, that advice- might be given gratis to any who came to 
aſk it) a poor woman comes, leaning upon her huſband, full 
of complaints, to afk advice: ſhe was troubled with a vomit- 
ing, and nauſeating and loathing her food. The phyfician 
aſked whether ſhe had not an obſtruction of her menſes; 
which ſhe denied. After examining her pulſe, and aſking ſome 
other queſtions, he looks upon her Water, upon which he 
ſoon pronounced that ſhe was with child. The Urine was 
lke that of the moſt healthful perfons. The crowd of per- 
fons then about him would net give him leiſure to be talked 
with furthet at that time. When therefore his charge was 
Vol. * 8 over 
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over we ſent one of the company, who was moſt acquainted 
with him, to enquire, in private difcourſe, what were his rea- 
ſons for declaring fuch a woman to be with child, upon the 


inſpection of her Urine. The profeſſor told him, ſmiling, that 


he judged that poor woman to be with child from the ſymp- 
toms ſhe complained of (for the menſes ſometimes flow after 


conception). The Urine which was natural and healthful 


confirmed him in his opinion ; becauſe it would not have been 
ſo, were her complaints owing to any other cauſe. Gabel- 
choverus modeſtly maintains the fame opinion: If the Urine 
* be without any fault, and every reſpect natural, where 


there is a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, it is a certain ſign of | 


conception; but when they are ſuppreſſed from any other 
«* cauſe, it can hardly happen but that the Urine muſt be 
* thinner and paler, and ſometimes thick and turbid.” From 
whence it is very obvious, that this prognoſtic from the Urine 
is taken from other ſigns of conception ; which, being con- 


cealed, the moſt diſcerning perſon cannot diſtinguiſh from the 


Urine alone, nr or a 
breeding woman s, or a 2 | 


Bur you aſk, Sir, whether inſpeting the Urine b dg 


ther to no purpoſe ? 


00 5 
but it may be of great ſervice in ſome caſes; if you come a 
ſtranger to a patient, oy ſave been acquainted before, and if 


you would be plainly ad fully let into the nature and circum- 


ſtances of a diſeaſe. By its indications we can ſometimes dif- 
cern the impoſſbilify of a recovery; and ſometimes are able to 

- pronounce the contrary, in ſuch diſeaſes as relate to the blood : 
for as the Urine is, {© is the blood. It diſcovers a criſis, and the 
declenſion of ſome diſtempers, if at the ſame time all other cir- 
cumſtances are duly weighed ; for otherwiſe looking upon the 
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Tux college of phyſicians of London have therefore had a 
due regard to the good of their patients in this reſpect, by 


ordering it in one of their ſtatutes, which they are obliged to 


_ obſerve, -** That no one, either fellow, candidate, or licen- 
_ *: tiate, ſhall pretend to * 
nn 


„ 2 


Ne XXII. K 


1 of an uncommon Oſſification of the 1 


| r Mr. R. Gut, Surgeon, at Leigh in Lancaie 


wm GENTLEMEN, £4 | 

The incloſed very extraordinary 2 was communicated to 

me by the ingenious ſurgeon who was concerned for the 

patient. I choſe to ſend it to you, rather than to the Phi- 

Ioſophical Tranſactions, as your Muſeum, being appropri- 

| . ated chiefly to phyſical ſubjects, may be ſuppoſed to arrive 

* | at the hands of the major part of medical readers. Though 
accounts of rare and curious caſes in medicine are not, per- 


| haps, ſo beneficial to the art of healing and to mankind, as | 


thoſe that tend to improve the methods of treatment, yet 

as thoſe that are directed towards the illuſtration of medical 

knowledge, may lead to the aſcertai 

. certainty of our dijudications upon them, and the recti- 

| tude of the c cluſions of phyſical reaſoning, they are ob- 

d | jefts of too much importance to the ſcience in particular, 
and to humanity in general, to be neglefted. And as fuch 


I doubt not W give it a place i in your uſeful Re- 


Wt, am, Genilemen yours, = 
1 court. - ' LW. 
St. James's, Jan. 26. 4 5 


3 


6 five years ago feized with a cough and ob- 


4 ſtructed 


ünment of truth, the 


AMES SMITH, r Wenn 
buſt, ſtrong man, having been ſubject to frequent pleuritic 
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ſtructed reſpiration ; for ſome time he: coujh Vas attended 
with vomiting; and though theſe two ſymptoms wore off, 
upon walking or following his employment, which was a 
farmer, he always found his breathing laborious and op- 
preſſed. His belly alſo became diſtended ; and notwithſtand- 
ing the uſe of purgative, attenuating, and deobſtruent medi- 
cines, this diſtenſion grew by degrees more and more conſi - 
derable. For three or four years various methods at different 
times were tried for his relief, but without 9 


Ix the laſt ſix or eight months of his life the whole abdo- 
men was conftantly much diftended, and very hard; and 
though it was ſuppoſed ſome water might poſſibly be in its 
cavity, there was no undulation. It gave him no pain upon 
preſſing any of its particular parts; n nor was there any altera- 
tion in its figure when he lay upon his back. After eating 
| (which in general he did with a good appetite) he always ima- 
gined the tenſion much greater. Violent evacuations by ſtool 
now affected him greatly : the fæces were often more than a 
yard in length, but did not in thickneſs exceed the dimenſions 
of a common quill. The urinary ſecretions were viſually well. 
5 coloured, and in ſufficient quantity. | 


Brsrpzs theſe ſuppoſed abdominal pbſtruQions, there was 
_ evidently ſomething much amiſs in the thorax. He could ride 
| on horſeback, and when fat down at reſt was very eaſy; but 
upon walking a little way, or attempting to ſtoop, his breath 
was gone, and his face and neck became bloated and ſanguine. 
He had alto great pain down the ſpine. He had a conſtantly 
intermitting pulſe, frequent and violent palpitations in the 
region of tae heart, and often in the night was waked with 
great horrors, or, as he expreſſed himſelf, ſtruck with ſuch an 
5 awe at his heart as to expect immediate death. The ſuppoſed 
cauſe of theſe ſymptoms were a polypus in the heart, or an 
- ageuriſny of the aqrta. He was at laſt ſeized with ſevere pain 
in his hips aad loins, and a retention of urine. Bleeding, the 
yore lp ops, te cx be; hinge rae, 
| At. 
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At length objects beginning to appear double to his ſight, and 
his diſtreſs in breathing increaſing, the ſcene was finally 
_ © "Upon opening the body, there was not a pint of fluid in 
the cavity of the abdomen ; nor were any of its viſcera re- 


markably diſeaſed. The omentum was large, very fat, and 
near its lower part appeared in a beginning gangrenous ſtate. 


The liver was a little indurated, but no more than the com- 


mon ſize. The gall- bladder was very ſmall, its contents little 
in quantity, and of a paliſh-brown colour. The ſtomach, 


ſmall and large inteſtines, the kidneys, ureters, and urinary 
bladder had no uncommon appearance; neither had the ſpleen, 
ouly ir was three or four times the ufual ſize. 


Taran was very little fluid found — thorax; 
he hear and diſtended lag Gin the whole of its cavity. 


Tus right lobe of the 1 
| the whole ſurface of the left lobe was very firmly attached in 
all its parts to the pleura. The heart and pericardium were 
of an uncommon ſize; but the latter upon opening contained 
E og 3% 


Ka uAAR. 


T Bon affirms, p. 322. that there is no water in the 
pericardium of healthy animals whilſt alive; but Veſalius, 


lib. vi. cap. 8. ſays, that there ſeemed to be ſome water in 
the pericardium of a living man at Bononia ; and in the pe- 
ricardium of a criminal that was ſentenced to have his heart 
pulled out alive, Veſalius fays that he found ſome water in 
the pericardium, which he inquired particularly into : but the 


quantity of water in the pericardium of a living animal is not 
ſo great as in an animal that has been dead a few hours, be- 
cauſe of the power of the inhaling veſſels, which are conti- 
guous to the exhaling veſſels, and abſorb as m_— continually 


„ 
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Tas baſis of the heart (ſee plate I. fig. 2. PP) was encircled 
by an annular but moveable bony ſubſtance, which in ſome 
parts was an inch in breadth. The right auricle D, fig. 1. 
was much dilated, but the left auricle, or ſinus pulmonalis, F, 
was diſtended to a prodigious ſize; and fo thin that only the 
membranous pericardium probably prevented its burſting. 
Thetwo veatricles (except for the bony ſabſtance ſurround- 
ing their baſe) had the uſual appearance, as alſo the pulmo- 
nary artery H, and aorta G. The right auricle and pulmonary 
artery contained polypous concretions ; md the finue gulme- 
* was filled with grumous blood. 


; Tus bone found in the baſis of the heart in quadrupeds is 
ſuppoſed (ſee fig. 2.) I believe, to be its tendinous fibres offified. 
But in this cafe the baſis of the heart ſeems encircled by a move- 
able bony ſubſtance. Perhaps formed by gradual accretions of 
that-matter from the blood. It is probable this impediment to 
me action of the ventricles of the heart, in ſo ſanguine a habit, 
occaGoned a ſurcharge of blood in the auricles, and their con- 
tation only a conſequence? In the latter part of the poor 
man's life, the circulation muſt have been enough obſtructed 
to account for the intermitting pulſe, palpitations, and for the 
great diſtreſs he was often thrown into : But whence the diſeaſe 
and diſtenſion of the belly? May it be fatisfactorily | 
for, from the languid motion of the Auids through its different 
viſcera, in conſequence of the leſſened power of the heart? 


| 2 heart was preternaturally large; meaſuring in the pe- 
rĩmeter, from the vertex round the bate of the leis; wes | 
r the circumferenc 

af tho waricks Sheen inches; ee ane eee 
ordinary, being fix inches and a half, and its girt at 
the upper part of the auricles was fourteen inches: the heart 
alone, without any portion of its large veſſels, and a piece of 
the left auricle 2 weighed exactiy twenty-four aunces, 
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two ounces and a half of which may be allowed for the poly- 
puſes lodged in its papillary cavities, 


In the right ventricle were four polypuſes, two of them 
pretty large, weighing together one ounce and a. half; 
they ſeemed to be compoſed of a clothy ſubſtance, reſembling 
fat and blood incorporated into one maſs, and inſinuating 
themſelves by means of a conformity in their branches to the 
form of the furrows and interſticial cavities, by which tha 
- {mall fibres were ſeparated. 


I x the left . alſo were diſcovered two ſmaller ſub- : 
ſtances of the ſame pingueo-ſanguineous clots, whoſe ſhapes 
ſeemed to have conformed to the mold and figure of the in- 


tercolumnal cavities in ſuch a manner, as to be fo inti- 
mately embraced that the interoſculation was not eaſily ſepa- 
rated; and their texture being tender, ITT PISS 
2 0 


In the point or angle of the aperture, betwixt the left ven- 
tricle and the right auricle, I found a ſcirrhous tumour about 


the ſize of a large acorn, which it alſo reſembled in figure; 


it was hard and difficult to cut, its colour and texture being 


inwardly almoſt cartilaginous. 


"Tax muſcular, 1 


left ventricle and the point of the heart was ſo extremely thin, 
as not to exceed the thickneſs of an ordinary wafer : this part 
is indeed, it is well known, commonly very thin, but it is 
generally three times as thick as in the preſent ſubject, in 
which perhaps it had been abraded and worn away by a more 


is perpetually employed. 


AnxoTazR Coma of a 8 venture, but ſmaller, 
being the ſize and ſhape of an olive-ſtone, was found in the 


3 1 


, . 1 
2 — — — — — ant rmuey..- — 


violent impulſe in the fluid, on which the energy of the heart 


** 
* 


prepoſterous tendency, incline to the production of ſecirrhuſes 
in all parts of the animal frame ? Are "not" le ſcirvhiaſes * 


cartilaginous. hardneſs ? And are not ſelrrtmaſes: with" bras - 


2] plat lewd carts, * bp 
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Tux ſinus venoſus was greatly enlarged. 
Tur columnæ and papillz were more humerous, thicker; 


? by 


* 


and ſtronger than I ever ſaw before in any human ſubject; 


though none of them ſecaned to be cither icirrfious er ap- 


proachig to Oſſification. 


Nomn of the veſkls were is any putt e one of the 


teguments or fibres much indurated. 


| Tix wait ae war thicker, frog, and | 
than uſual. | larger 


Tas fatty ſubſtance ſurrounding the baſis was —— 


* and more in quantity than common. 


Tus left b e e 


appear in 22 — and ſo thin as to thremen & 
rupture. b 


Quanz, Does not the offifc jice —— 


Em! from the fame kind of fuid} which, mixed with aa 
| | _ 


3 ROS 


found to be covered with a white, friable]-creracebus ineruf. 
| tation, protuberated with calculous prominences, to-which che 
ber 2 ary ce tree 
eh 
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the more eaſily in compliance with its own natural expanſion 
and contraction, by which its powers of alternately m—_—— 
and expelling the blood were not prevented. The bone was 


ſituated three inches and a half below the margin of the ba- 


ſis, and deſcended fo low as to come within three inches of the 
apex of the heart, which it ſurrounded like a girdle, of irregular 
dimenſions : it was intirely buried in the muſcular fleſh, and 


yet it might eaſily be felt with the finger applied to the fide 


of the heart, and perceived to yield to the impreſſion, be- 
cauſe it was jointed in five places; and its external fleſhy co- 
— . NPrn 09 PIO IrG Jang. 


To account for the dyſpnœa and anafarcous diſpoſition of 


the patient, we muſt conſider! thoſe two afflitions as only 


 ſymptomatical and conſequential effects of an original prediſ- 


poſing cauſe—What was this cauſe, is the queſtion ? If we 


admit the heart to act as an hydraulic engine, indued with 
the power to attract and propel the blood, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that its baſis being ſurrounded with this bony ring, would pre- 
vent its dilatating to ſuch dimenſions as it would have other- 
wiſe done, and therefore that it could not receive ſuch a large 
volume of blood from the returning veins as it ought to have 
done in a falutary ſtate. Again, the ſame annular bone acting 
by compreſſion, in co-operation with the muſcular contraction 
of the heart, that muſcle would naturally propel the blood 
with more force and greater energy than it could receive it, 
its expanſive power being contracted; allowing therefore 


the whole maſs of blood to amount to eighty pounds, 


if the power of dilatation in the heart exceeded the power of 
regurgitation, the propulſive power of the heart being in- 
creaſed, and the recipient power diminiſhed, only by one 
drachm, that one drachm, beſides what goes off by the emunc- 


' tories in general, muſt be thrown upon the cellular membrane, 


and ſuch parts as afford it the eaſieſt reception; the volume 
of the blood will then be thereby diminiſhed by the weight 
of a drachm every time it completes one rotation: by which 
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an ecchymoſis, anaſarca, and dyſpnœa, will be naturally pro- 


| duced; and perhaps if anatomiſts would oftener examine the 


hearts of hydropical patients, the cauſe of the diſeaſe might 


be diſcovered to be Offification : but we willingly reſign this 


point to the difcuſſion of more able pens. 


Tar blood moves ſlower in the veins than in the arteries, 


and the veins are alſo more eaſily diſtended, and yield more 


readily to an increaſed impulſe in the heart and arteries, by 
which they become more capable of receiving and retaining 
an increaſed quantity of the ſerous and more watery parts of 
the blood, and being, forced into the veſſels of the cellular 


membrane, which moſt eaſily give way to their reception, they 


become charged with a preternatural —— of humours, 
and a dropſy is _— occaſioned. 


CHESELDEN PR he diſſected a man that died tabid, in 
whom. the pericardium univerſally adhered to the heart, and 
a portion of the muſcular part of the heart was oflified 


as large as a ſixpence. The beginning of the aorta is fre- 


quently ſeen offified, eſpecially in aged people. In a woman 
that died of a dropſy, he found the valves of the aorta quite 
covered with chalk ſtones, which not ſuffering the valves to 


do their office, the left ventricle of the heart was conſtantly 


overcharged with blood, and diſtended to above twice its na- 


tural bigneſs, which, he imagined, deſtroyed the œconomy of 


the body, and occaſioned the dropſy. 


| Upon the whole, this is as ſingular and extraordinary a 
phznomenon as perhaps any recorded amongſt the wonders of 
the animal kingdom: offifications of the veſſels of the heart 
are not indeed very uncommon in many long-lived animals, parti- 


_ cularly the ſtag, aſs, and ſome others, and have been frequently 


found in diſſecting the hearts of very old men. Garengeot gives 


us inſtances of this fort ; but we do not recolle& ever to have 


before, met with any account of an Oſſificgtion of this ſort in 
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ſo young a ſubject, and in this part of the heart, recorded i in 
medical hiſtory, 


PLATE I. Fic. i. 
Repreſents the heart in its proper dimenſions on its convex 
| fide. 
B marks the branches of the coronary vein. 
C the coronary artery. 
D the right auricle. 
E branches of veins proceeding from the right auricle. 
F the left auricle. 
G the trunk of the aorta. 
H the trunk of the pulmonary artery. 
I the aſcending trunk of the vena cava. 
K the deſcending trunk of the vena cava. 
LL, &c. branches of the aorta riſing upwards, 
M one of the branches of the pulmonary artery. 
NN, &c. branches of the pulmonary vein. 
O O the bone, as it was lodged in the heart. 
PP is the covering of fleſh, raiſed and turned down to 
: ſhew the bone as it was lodged in the heart. 


Fic. ® O the bone as taken out. 
1 424444 the Joints of the bone. 


| Me. Charles White, Surgeon to the lafirmpry at Man- 
cheſter, a Gentleman to whom the MeSical World 


is indebted for ſome very judicious Obſervations 


tending to the Improvement of his Art, has 
favoured us with the following conciſe, but inge- 
nious Inveſtigation of the Symptoms and Diſorder 
of this Patient, as depending upon the Oſſification. 


I THINK, all the ſymptoms gradually increaſing from a 
calloſity of the muſcular fibres in the baſis of the heart to a 
perfect Oſtification, will account not only for the enlargement 
2 2 | of 
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of the auricles, particularly the left, but likewiſe for the length- 
ening of the cone of both ventricles, to the diſadvantage of 
the circulation, through every part of the body ; becauſe the 
calloſity having been perfectly increaſed to a bony ſubſtance, 
it there became a ſtrong ligature, and prevented the dilatation 
of the heart, and conſequently augmented the ſyſtaltic mo- 
tion: and as the ventricles are both in a ſtate of contraction 
at the ſame time, they certainly would reſiſt the natural flow 
of blood into them, both from the two venz cave and the 


ſinus pulmonalis, by the ſudden application of the tricuſpid 


mitral valves, before the ventricles had received their propor- 
tional quantity of blood. Hence, upon the leaſt extraordinary 
motion of the body a ſudden extenſion of all the veſſels, eſpe- 
cially the venal, and an enlargement of the auricles, particu- 
_ larly the left, becauſe it met conſtantly with greater reſiſtance 
from a more powerful antagoniſt, 


Tux n of hf ode of the lungs was occaſioned 


by the repeated — without any relation to the Offt- 
nn 


Nie XXIII. 
Dr. Gilbert $ Experiments concerning the Purrefattion 
of Animal Bodies. 


N ounce of veal expoſed to 8 he 
to {mell a little putrid at the end of eight days, he 
took off the bud ſcent by pouring on it a drachm of ſpirit of 
| hartſhorn; and when it ſmelled amiſs two days afterwards, he 

made it fen again by dipping it in the ſame ſpirit. 


* baacnn of the ſame puirefied feſh loſt its ſtink by 
ſprinkling on it five grains of volatile ſal ammoniac; the falt 


rendered it drier and * and it kept freſh fiiteen days 
longer. | | 
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A SCRUPLE of ſpirit of hartſhorn and a drachm of vola- 
tile ſal ammoniac put ſeparately into an ounce of blood which 
was beginning to putrefy, took off the ill ſcent, which could 
not be perceived again till two days after. 


_ HavinG mixed a ſcruple of crabs eyes USO with two 
- ounces of freſh bile, it began to ſmell putrid in four days; 
but the fame quantity of freſh bile and two other drachms 
mixed in with the like cuantity of water, withſtood the pu- 


trefaction ſeveral days longer, though theſe experiments were 
made in the ſame chamber, end with. the Ge Gagyre of hens. 


Two ſcruples of Glt-petre being mixed with half an ounce 


of putrid blood, the colour became deeper, and the ſtench 


+ was much increaſed, which afterwards abated, when at the 
end of thirty-ſix hours ſome ſpirit of ſalt-petre was dropped 
into the blood, which preſently brought on the putrefaction 


anew. The like experiment was tried with pen fleſh with 


the like ſucceſs. 


Tarse ſeveral experiments ſeem to concur in ſtrengthen- 


ing that paradoxical propoſition, that volatile alcaline ſalts 
do diminiſh and reſiſt putrefaction, and that, on the con- 


| trary, the acid falts of terreſtrial bodies accelerate and increaſe 
it: if the application were to be made to human bodies, it is 


likely ſome conſequences might be drawn, which would point 


ont the moderate uſe of teſtaceous acids in ardent fevers ; 


though it is poſſible that the action of Animal Bodies may 
2 the fame time contrary effects. 
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On the Whooping or Convulſive Cough. 


HE Whooping Cough in children is a diſeaſe not 
only frequent but mortal to many of them: I ſhall 
for this reaſon communicate my ſentiments about it. It is 
called the Whooping Cough from the found which the convul- 
| five motions forcibly extort from children in their fits of cough» 
ing. It is obſervable, that the fit of coughing ſeldom. ceaſes till 
a vomiting is brought on, and a humonr thereby diſcharged, 
unleſs the child happens to ſwallow it. The matter thrown 
out by vomiting is generally a clear viſcous humour, like a 
mucilage or jelly; and the cauſe of this diſeaſe, in my 
opinion, is a diminution of the quantity uſually diſcharged 

by inſenſible perſpiration. I apprehend that in children, 
as their animal veſſels are univerſally more lax than in 
adult bodies, fo their lymphatic arteries, which convey their 
fluids to the air veſſels in the lungs, are more lax, and the 
diameter of them more eaſily enlarged ; and therefore, 
when the quantity commonly excreted by inſenſible perſpira- 
tion happens by any occaſion to be diminiſhed there, then 


ſometimes occurs a greater flow of lymph through the lympha . + 


tic arteries into the air veſſels of the lungs, than in the time of 
perfect health, which humour occaſions the Whooping Cough. 
The lymph thus evacuated into the air veſſels of the lungs. 
(dy the exhalation of its thinneſt or moſt limpid parts with the 
breath) acquires the conſiſtence of a viſcous mucilage or jelly. 

This account of the diſeaſe implies indeed, that the viſcous | 
humour which children throw out of their mouths in fits of 
the Whooping Cough comes from the lungs, and not from the 

ſtomach ; as will be evident, if we conſider, that any matter 
or phlegm contained in the ſtomach, if it creates very un- 
_ eaſy ſenſations, may bring on vomiting ; as daily happens 
among children who have no congh, and without producing 

a cough. It is evidently abſurd to imagine, that any humour 

| CON» . 
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eontained in the ſtomach, in a ſtate of reſt, which excites no 


vomitings, no ſtomach-ſickneſs or loathing, can act as a ſtimu- 


lus on the larinx (or top of the wind-pipe) and produce an 


inceſſant coughing for a minute before any vomiting happens. 
As the viſcous matter forcibly ejected from the mouths .of 
children in the fits of coughing, comes from the lungs, and 


not from their ſtomach, ſo vomiting medicines are needleſs in 


regard to the ſtomach, which is not the part where it lodges ; 
and I do not adviſe: them for children, becauſe inconvenient 


effects may be produced by them when the veſſels of the lungs 


are in a certain degree filled with it. The Whooping Cough 
rarely happens to robuſt children, whoſe vital organs are ſtrong 


enough to keep the perſpiratory ducts open, notwithſtanding 
any coldneſs or moiſture of the air ; but weak children, of an 


obſtructed habit of body, are often ſufſtrers by it. As there 
is in this diſeaſe a much greater flow of lymph through the 
lymphatic arteries into the cavities of the lungs than in time of 
| health, ſo it is reaſonable to conclude, that there precedeth a 


diminution of the quantity that uſed to paſs out of the body 
by inſenſible perſpiration. : 


AND as this diminution wh could be the effect of a defi- 


eiency in the ſtrength of their vital organs, and of a morbid 


quality of their blood, occaſioning obſtructions in ſome of the 
perſpiratory veſſels, fo the things to be endeavoured for the 
eure of the ſick children are to remove the morbid quality of 


their blood, and to recover the ſtrength of their vital organs, 


and thereby the perſpiratory excretion to its healthy quantity. 
I ſhall mention the medicines I make uſe of, and the diet and 


| regimen I direct, in purſuing the intentions mentioned: Me . 


cines out of which proper remedies may be compounded are 
the following, ' viz. the cabs of antimony, the compound pow- 


A vasrT variety of proper remedies may be contrived with 
Wo or three of theſe ingredients, and may be adapted to the 
„„ 1 5 ST cale 


der of contrayerva, the falt of wermweod, and ſal prunelha, | 
8 millepedes prepared, . 
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ingredients and the doſe according to the age 


portant part of their food, apples boiled in a pipkin till ſoft, 
and eaten with milk, ſweetened to their taſte ; and apple-whey 
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_ caſe of every infant and child. The medicines may be ordered 
| ja the form of mixtures or little draughts, or doſes of powders. 


I often preſcribe a mixture only of ſalt of wormwood and coc- 
cinel, with ſmall alexiterick water, ſweetened with balſamic 
ſyrup, even for ſucking infants, varying the proportion of the 

of 
the patient. For ſucking r 
quantity of one drachm, which is the eighth part of an ounce, 
and to be given two or three times a day. | 


Tra1s ſort of mixture I find effeCtual to free infants from 


convullions and fevers. I likewiſe order, at proper diſtance, 


gentle purgings with manna, ſo as to have about two ſtools 
from it, to evacuate the viſcous matter which they may have 
ſwallowed. I chooſe manna, becauſe it acts as a ſolvent of 
viſcid humours when conveyed into the blood: I order the 


wi ah 1 


Ton elder children, beſides ſuch ſort of medicines as are 


before - mentioned, I preſcribe ſome pleaſant pectoral linctus, 


a little of which to be taken frequently; and a decoction of 
figs or raiſins of the ſun, and adviſe to give the child a ſpoon- 


kul of it now-and-then warm. 


Bus1DES the common diet of children, I direct, as an im- 


or barley· water, with ten ar fifteen drops of dulcified ſpirits of 
nitre to half a pint of the water, ſweetened with ſugar, to be 
one ſort of drink when they are thirſty. I likewiſe order chil- 
dren to be kept within doors, in a temperate warm room, till 
the inſenſible perſpiration be recovered to its healthful quan- 
tity ; which may be known by the ceaſing of the Whooping 


Cough, and the child's recovering its former livelineſs. 


Tas 
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- Taz communicating this paper ma) de uſeful to ſome, and 
I hope will be acceptable to you. 


| Bagaio-court, Newgate- ſtreet, T HE O. Logs. 
March 14, 1758. 2 


F. S. Nis the ſafeſt way in adviſing for infants and chil- 
dren to make the doſe rather too little than too large. 
The fame intentions are to be purſued for the cure of 
adult perſons afflicted with Coughs ; and the ſame medi- 
eines are proper when compounded, and the doſe directed 
to ſuit their age. | 
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No XXV. 
Foreign Medical Literary Intelligence. 
1 5 


RE. [From diene i ras) 


Mwonks ſur une Queſtion Anatomique relative à la 
Juriſprudence, &c. or, A Memoir upon an Anatomical 
Queſtion relative to the Juriſprudence; ; in which are eſtabliſhed 
2nd pointed out the principles for diſtinguiſhing, by inſpection 
of a body which was found hanging, whether the accident 

| | ought to be attributed to ſuicide or murder, by judgment 
\ | . drawn from the appearances. By Mr. Louis, profeſſor royal 
| , of ſurgery, &c. at Paris. „ G. 1763, 
N in 8vo. 


Tat my affair of Toulouſe, which was indeed a fn | 
too affecting for humanity to contemplate, and which cannot 
de mentioned but with horror and concern, was, moſt pro- 
bably, the occaſion of this moſt excellent piece ; the author 
c which being well known and recommended to the public 
* by his letters upon the certainty of the ſigns of death, hath 
Vor- Hl. e therein 
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| therein eſtabliſhed ſuch premiſes and principles as are founded 


upon the baſis of uncontrovertible certitude, being all efta- 
bliſhed upon the truth of reiterated experiments, and con- 
firmed by the authority of the moſt able and accurate — 
tioners. 


# 
W en e 0 give an extract from he me- 


moir itſelf, but it is ſo replete with ſubſtantial matters, that 


our abſtract muſt have either been a mutilated piece of imper- 
fection, or elſe an intire tranſcript, which we have not now 


an opportunity of giving. 


IL. RecvE:. de Pieces de Medicine & de e tra- 
duites de LItalien de M. Cocchi & autres Auteurs vivans. A 
Paris, chez d'Houry, 1763. Or, A Collection of Phyfical and 


Medical Tracts, tranſlated from the Italian of Dr. Cocchi and 


other Authors who are now living. Paris, publiſhed by 
d'Houry, 1763, in one vol. - 12mo, containing 371 pages; 


with a table of contents. 


Tus collection may be ſaid to be one of that number which 
the republic of literature generally receives with pleaſure; we 


are indebted to the pens of men of eſtabliſhed merit for each 


of theſe different pieces, ſome of which are of ſuch a turn, as 


to be truly uſeful to mankind ; others ſuch as muſt be very 


intereſting to the more ſpeculative and curious part of them. 
The tranſlator has reduced the two volumes publiſhed in Ita- 


lan into one; the contents of which are the following inge 
nious pieces : 


FirsT, on the Pythagorean regimen, of which we have al- 
ready given an account. (See Vol. II. p. 466.) This is the 


the work of the late learned Dr. Cocchi, * 
 verſally regretted by the literary world. 


Tons feng a ſure ou ane | = 
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Tu fourth an academical diſſertation upon the influence 
of celeſtial bodies; in which the author has not forborn to 
make more conſiderable advantage by our learned countryman 


*» than he ſeems inclined to acknowledge. 


Tux fifth is a treatiſe concerning the force of imagination, 


_ chiefly conſidered in its eſſects upon the feetus i in pregnant 


* 


Taz fixth is a letter upon ſuperfetation, ad the different 
ſyſtems which have been advanced 9— OOO 


the ceconomy of generation. 


Tus ſeventh is another letter, containing an eſtimate of 


the difference i in the calculate af pleaſure and pain. 


. Tur laſt is a diſcourſe upon ſympathy, 158 parts of 
which may be ſeen in Sir Kenelm Digby. 


THe publication of theſe phyſical collections is ſtill conti- 


nued at Florence; and ſome more volumes are already print- 


ed, of which we purpoſe hereafter to give a more copious | 
account, and fome of them are ſuch as we may venture to 
pronounce will be ſatisfactory to the more learned claſs of 


readers. 


"wb . po 
III. Ess 41 fur les Fievres Aigues. A Bordeaux chez ks 


Freres Labottiere, imprimenrs-libraires, 1762, avec permiſ- 


fron. Or, An Eſſay on Acute Fevers. 


Nobis propoſitum 


-<< eft naturas rerum manifeftas indicare, non cauſas indagare 
'« dubias.” Plin. lib. f. cap. 3. Bordeaux printed by the 
Brothers Labotticre, by permiſſion, 2760. 


Tus motives which may heve induced an author to write 
2 book, ought never to operate upon the judgment of thoſe 


-who read it, {0 as either to excite in them a good or bad opi- 


Aa 2 nion 


nion of it. Pretended injuries, diſſatisfaction, jealouſy, &c. 
have been of conſiderable benefit to the arts, by animating 
men to an exertion of abilities, and the production of works, 
which, had it not been for thoſe incentives, bad as they may in 
themſelves be, had never emerged to light. Thus we ſhould 


content ourſelves with admiring the productions themſelves 


alone, whilſt out of pity to their authors we forhear to re- 


move that veil which hides the motives that gave them birth. 


With theſe intentions we now proceed to give an account of 
the Eſſay on Acute Fevers, without deſcending to examine 


the motives which have given origin to a work which has 


been received with ſome approbation. 


ALL Acute Thwers cer evfereed to doe claſſes, viz. Ar 


Ferers, Malignant Ferers, and Putrid Fevers. 


Wirn regard to the fitſt of theſe the author only repea epeats 
what is found in almoſt every work written upon the — | 
and that which is commonly * in | the ſchools. | 


„„ „ 


He * the Malignant with Fa Ardent Fever. He 
n 


' Tux deflation of ahe Pundi, Blair ks indelliaimacit 


finiſhed : but with reſpect to the treatment he preſcribes, we 
may ſay he does not give ſufficient praiſe to the uſe. of the 


lances. For although it muſt be admitted that purgatives are 
a very eſſential remedy, yet it is certain that they cannot be 


fully confided in, unleſs the velocity of the blood be abated by 
proper revulſion, which hath been previouſly cauſed by venz- 


ſection; which happy effect is accompliſhed by duly repeating 


chat operation a few times, more effectually than by any other 
means. This practice therefore, founded on multiplied en- 


periments of its ſucceſs, is juſtly become the mode of treat- 


wy by all the moſt — . now „ 


* 
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 We=: find at the concluſion of his method of treating Putrid 
Fevers, reflections upon the manner of duly adminiſtering 
emetics, opium, and other anodynes. With regard to opium, 
and all other compoſitions of which it conſtitutes a part, there 
are but very few caſes which require or admit of that medi- 
cine'; eſpecially in theſe northern countries. Nitre, fal ſedat. 


and ſaline draughts, being generally attended with more 


oon author. then proceeds to examine, if the quinquina 


ought to be adminiſtered in Putrid Fevers ? This queſtion is 


' handled ſomewhat vaguely. The Putrid Fever is always at- 


tended with an intermiſſion : and the more it reſembles an in- 


_ termittent fever, the more certain it is that the quinquina may 
de given with benefit. Otherwiſe, if one conſiders the ſymp- 


toms and effects of Putrid Fevers, and at the ſame time pays 
proper attention to the qualities of the quinquina, one muſt 
Mow that it may promiſe the moſt happy conſequences when 


prudently adminiſtered in theſe forts of fevers. | 


Tux author having conſidered the different kinds of fevers, 
whether they be of a ſimple or complicated nature, proceeds 
to explain by what characteriſtical marks or ſigns they may be 
diſtinguiſhed, and in what manner they ought to be ſeverally 


treated. But as his precepts are drawn entirely from books 
and treatiſes, in the hands. of moſt medical people, we ſhall be 


= excuſed ſaying any thing of them. 


an 
fideration, And accuſes the modern phyficians in general of not 
having properly underſtood this diſtemper : and he pretends, 
that they would have treated this diſeaſe with much more ſue- 


cels, if hey had conſidered it, as it frequently is, complicated 


with others; and that it is ngver dangerous in a ſimple ſtate : 
and that when it is not fo, mi.... 


varied * 
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a Groningen, by Mr. profeſſor Van Doeveren, rector of that | 
| univerſity, on reſigning his office for the paſt Fear. The 
points principally inſiſted on in this diſcourſe are four. The 
firſt is, that the miſtakes of phyſicians in the treatment of their 
patients may contribute to their eure. Secondly, that both 
the fick, and the art of medicine itſelf, have induced great ad- 
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Bor does Dr. ſpeak ſeriouſly? Does he addreſs 
this to the gentlemen of the faculty ? If he had followed the 
learned men in the healing art of Montpellier or Paris, &c. 
he would doubtleſs have diſcovered, that he has himſelf ad- 
vanced no new diſcovery upon this head : for'if he had only 


| looked at home, even at Bordeaux, he would there have 


and conduct in this diſtemper, advanced and ſupported, by men 


who had joined, to the lights of experience, that becoming air 
c om Down 


A 2717 ' Viram probur medendi perirum.” 


GRONINGEN. 


Tv. SERM®o Academicus, de cxraribas medicarum, ſoa ut 
kiate non carentibus : Or, an Academical Diſſertation on the 


| udiliey of the miltakes of phyſicians. Groningen, 2762, 49: = 


Tas remarkable oration was made to the univerſity of 


vantages from the ingenuous confeſſion of the blunders of phy- 
ſicians, as well during the life as after the death of the patient. 


_ - Thirdly, that the obſtinacy of phyſicians in the maintenance 
ol exrogcous opinions hath frequently led the way to great diſ- 


coveries and improvements in the art of medicine. And, 
fourthly, that even the diſputes and altercations between Prac- 


d tioners, Dakar, unbecoming in themſelves, are by no. means 


mnec „ 


" War i Loforicble ell es may not hence be adini- 
niſtered „ who is under the hands of a 


5 bung- 
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bungling phyſician? How fatisfaftory muſt it not be to him 
to think, that whether he lives or dies the public may reap 
ſome benefit by the blunders of his doctor? Again, how 
eaſy muſt it make the mind of a young and conſcientious prac- 
toner to reflect, that kill or cure enn * 5 
ſervice to mankind ? | 


"THERE is a. good deal of truth nevertheleſs 3 in what our 


profeſſor ad vanees; though we think his arguments ſometimes 
N er ire cn 


P RUS 8 1 A. 


VIII. The Pruſſian academy of ſciences and ade ans hav- 
ing continued the prize queſtion propoſed by the claſs of ex- 

perimental philoſophy for the year 1761, to the farther deter - 
mination on the 31ſt of May 1763, viz. Whether all living 

creatures, as well of the animal as the vegetable kingdoms, 
proceed from an egg fecundated by a germ, or by a prolific 
matter og ge}? ER | 


Fix Dix that theſe former years have produced nothing 
new, or ſo important on the ſubject as to merit their prize, 
they have reſolved to ſuſpend that queſtion, 


| Bur fince 8 that interval Mr. Bonnet, citizen of Ge- 
neva, a member of ſeveral illuſtrious academies, and author 
ol divers excellent works, has publiſhed a diſſer tation, intitled, 
Conſiderations ſur les Corps organiſes (Reflections on orga- 
niſed Bodies) he hath ſent the ſame to the academy, ſubmitted 
to their opinion j on which occaſion the academy has taken 
che opportunity to ſhew publickly that this piece appears to 
_ <= a — 
I-reſearches; and to declare, that if the author 
. hefore he publiſiad, his-werk, 
and had ſubmitted to the cuſtomary laws of the candidates, in 
this exſe be would hare infallibly borne away their prize. 


TuE 
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Tux 2d claſs of experimental philoſophy now propoſe, for 
the year 1765, the following queſtion, viz. New experiments 
to enable us to explain diſtinctly, and to prove ſolidly, in what 
that change conſiſts which the aliments derive as well from 
the animal as from the vegetable kingdoms, as. proved in the 
human body, whether ia the ventricle or the inteſtines, during 
the ſtate of perfect health ? 


J ade ro. uit 
the aliments it particularly is, which alone is converted into 
nutrimental juice, and how the converſion is accompliſhed ; 
and to determine what parts of the food they are that are not 
converted by the operation of digeſtion to that juice, but re- 
maining unchanged by the animal powers employed upon 
them, and of courſe cannot tend to nouriſh the body. The 
learned of every country, except only the ordinary members 
of this academy, are invited to exert their abilities upon this 
Tax prize, conſiſting of a gold medal weighing fifty du- 
cats, will be given to the perſon who ſhall, 3 
the academy, merit it moſt. 


Tux pieces, nn n to 
the Profeſſor Formey, perpetual ſecretary of the academy. 


Tas time for receiving the pieces 15 Imited to the firſt "> 


January 1765, after which term none will be received, * 
ever reaſons may be alledged in favour of them. 5 


| Tas: candidates are alſo deſired not 6 
but to ſubſcribe ſome plain device, to which they are to an- 
nex a ſealed letter, containing the device, with their names 
and places of reſidence particularly. The qudgment of the 
academy will be declared in mn. 
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by? An Abſtia® of the whole Italic and Helvetia Litera- 


ture, for the Year 1759, Vol. III. July Ang. 
September. 


ce from the Ociginat by an ingenious 2 e 
pms ee e 


Aer VI. 


ME DICo-LITERARY 3 n 
the celebrated John - Andrew Moneglia and 
Bernardige Ramazzini, on account of the 
delivery and death (not. 6.) of the wife 
> of Martelline Bagneſi, &c. To which is 
added, a diſſertation of the famous Joſeph - 

N reer of phyfic, - 
3 great grandſon of the celebrated Bernardine Ramazxini, 
concerning the dangerous method of extracting the ſecundines 
from the womb by the hand, Sc. 4to, 368 pages. Mogena, 
printed by the heirs of Barth lomew Solian. 


Vol.. III. B b PFRHAPS 
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ana > wi ſeem firange to ſome, that (after 
' ſeventy years or more) the famous literary controverſy 
betwixt thoſe celebrated phyficians of Italy, Moneglia and 
Ramazzini, ſhould again ſee the light; but the ingenious Joſeph 
Ramazzini, great grandſon of the learned Bernardine Ramazzini, 
thought it might be worth his while to republiſh thoſe writings, 
which, ever ſinte the controverſy was warmly agitated by 
the diſputants, had lain diſregarded; not only becauſe they 
becauſe he has added a fourth anſwer of the celebrated Ramaz- 
zini, never before in print, together with a moſt elegant diſſer- 
tation upon the ſame ſubject, which himſelf now firſt offers to 
the public. 


Taz cauſe of —— 2 noble woman of 


Florence, who had married the Marquis Bagneſiat Modena, was © 


aer delivery died. e = 


|  praftiſed and profeſſed phyſic at Modena, was ſent for to ad- 


miniſter all the remedies in the power of art, to the end the 
| of no effect. Soon after, Ramazzinus, being deſired to give an 
exact account of all the means which he and all the other phy- 
ſicians and ſurgeons had uſed, in order to cure the lady Bagnefi, 
and to fend it to Florence to the parents of the, denne. 
Ramazzinus did as was required, and the account fell at 

into the hands of the famous Wonegſia, who was at that dns: 
phyſician to the great ducheſs Viftaria. 8 | 


MONEGLIA mb 
thod, but contended that the Secundines ought to haye been 
extracted by the hand ; and delivered his opinion in writing, 
Thus the controverſy aroſe, which continued till each party 
bad written four treatiſes, nnn 

del kee blen bees impoſed on both by their ſoperiers. 


oy 
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Tas works of Bernadine Ramaxzini and Moneglia being 
very ancient, we ſhall not now ſpeak thereof: however, the laſt 
diſſertation of Joſeph Ramazzinus will afford ſufficient matter 


of three things; 1. of the manual extraction of the ſecundines, 
which he efteems generally hurtful, and more dangerons than 
the retention, if the womb be confidered as the ſource of 
numberleſs diſorders ; 2. of the cauſes of the retention of the 
ſecundines; 3. he ſhews that it is leſs dangerous to truſt the 
retained ſecundines to the womb, than to extract them by 
the hand; linde ſome violence (which of itſelf is wont to hurt 


the womb) incvitably attends this operation. 


i: Tux retention of the ſecundines is certainly a diſorder not 
ſo very bad and dangerous, but that more fatal diſorders may 
arife from their extraction; and indeed the firmer parts of the 
womb are endued with a moſt exquiſite ſenſe, as well as moved 
with no ſmall force and velocity, and are alſo liable to be hurt 
by any unfortunate accident, efpecially in child-bearing ; for 
then the ſenſes of the body, fays the famous author, become 
like horſes running at random; nor can the ſoul, which acts 
the part of charioteer, reſtrain them within due bounds, but 
they raſh impetuouſly forward without a guide; and the ani- 
mal ſpirits flowing to the womb, not only retard the con- 
traction of its ſides, but the womb likewiſe acquires a certain 
fingular acuteneſs of ſenſe, ſenſibility, and irritability, fo as to 
receive the utmoſt harm from the intemperature of the air only. 
„ 
fecundines ? Cs 


7 Spano tis tend, brew 
de neceſſary for lying-in women in ſome fort to quiet their 
ſenſes, and to have their voluble ideas and paſſions as it were 
overloaded with fetters. For when the hoſtile army ruſhes 
it at the windows of the body, and certain battalions f 
| perturbations have ſo entered the caſtle of the mind, that the 
„„ 
# - + ſure, 
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ſare, by troops of affections proceeding from the ſenſes of 
ſeeing, hearing, ſmelling, taſting and touching, then, by the 


ſole dilatation or recluſion of the womb, we ſee inflammations 


of that part, convulſions, epilepſies, apoplexies, and other 
calamitous diforders ariie after the lochia are ſuppreſſed, which 
never ceaſe their pernicious effects, till * or the "Jing: 
in women are totally deſtroyed. 


HexcE Juncher has very judiciouſly 5 that * 


40 women muſt not of right be conſidered as affected only by 
thoſe ſlighter cauſes from whence inflammatory fevers ariſe. And 
Lanciſius relates they are often ſuffocated, if the lochia be re: 
called inwardly by a continual ſmell of odours. For it is cer- 


the perfumes of aromatics, as well as by the introduction of the 
hand into the womb for the extraction of the ſecundines; be- 
. cauſe the fibres which conſtitute the veſſels and orifice of the 


womb, are upon the ſame account preternaturally diſtended, N 


elongated, claſed together, and contracted; whence ſuppreſ- 


ſions of the lochia, and inflammations of the womb ; which 


Valeſius ſays happen to thoſe whe hone the places — 
from the bottom of the womb, | 


? Boer if the” inconveniencies . a 8 of the 
lockia (generally the conſequence of extraction) be thoroughly 


conſidered, every body may perceive that the extraction 
is more dangerous than the retention. For as Mauriceau 
teacheth, nothing is found more dangerous, or fo eaſily 
bringeth on deſtruction by a variety of diſeaſes, as a ſuppreſſion 
of the lochia happening in the firſt days, when the blood 
ought. to flow as from a wound, to the amount of eighteen 


ounces, though the orifices of the womb's arteries, in which 
the {mall roots of the ſecundines are inſerted like little veins. 


Far then, nne we ſee the womb put on the 


tain that the lochia may be cauſed to revert to the heart, aſcend 
to the brain, and affect eyery part of the body with their bale: 
ful influence, by only the ſtench of an extinguiſhed lamp and 
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habit of an animal wholly void of reaſon, and regarding neither 


laws nor remedies: but a multitude of preternatural affections 


of different ſpecies. are nouriſhed from the fame root, and 
ſpread themſelves far and wide, which after a ſhort time, under 


the diſguiſe of fevers, pains, ſwellings, and convulſions; do 


uſually invade and prey u as the miſerable members of lying- 
in women. 


Bur in a ſpontaneous retention of the ſecundines, it is very 
difficult to prove that the fluids, which are carried through 


the yeſſels by a continual motion, do in a ſmall ſpace of time 


grow putrid ; or that, being increaſed by a maſs of particles 
in the greater tubes, and other ſuch veſſels which ſurround 


the body, they are infected before the air can reach them; 
ang, being even corrupted by the air, that they aſſume 

ſo infectious a nature as to be liable to produce in the womb 
a fatal inflammatian. For the fluids in a retention of 
the ſecundines do not fo far degenerate from their own na- 


tural diſpoſition, as thereby to hurt the vital functions, ſo 
much as a ſuppreſſion of the lochia proceeding from manual 
extraction. For if it be granted that the ſecundines being re- 


tained, the hing · in women ſhould be toxtur d with ſpaſms 


in the groins, yea even in the belly, and ſhaken by vehement 


fits, until the ſixth or ſeventh day, when, being turned into 


a putreſcent matter, they would be expelled from the womb ; 
notwithſtanding, when the ſecundines ſhall depart, (faith 
Hippocrates) the woman is not only healed, but placed quite 


out of danger; becauſe in a corruption of the placenta, 


the womb keeps ſound and very perfect; neither does a putre- 
faction of the ſecundines tend ſo much to the detriment of 


Ping · in women as manual extraction, from which there often 


proceedeth a ſuppreſſion of the lochia, as alſo ſpaſms, con- 


vulſions, and inflammations of the womb. And the great 
Boerhaave, as Haller teacheth, ſays that when the womb is in- 


- flamed, OY Oy NY: 


Fos 


% 
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Fon as an inflammation of the muſcular fubfiance of the 
womb is a difeaſe which ſpeedily followeth the manual opera- 


tion, ſo the famous Ramazzini affirms that there is no need of 


arguments, in order to ſhew that markg of the lacerating hand 
are imprinted in the womb, fince a ſuppreſſion of the lochia 


its mechaniſm, and that the ſurgeon's hand hath given it a 
wound not to be cured by the help of medieine; yet this is faid 
to happen in thoſe parts of the wamb from which the ſecun- 
| dines were pulled ney, after thay 2s hom ny by 
otherwiſe too much abounds, . o, 10d nt lll 1 


Yrr alia int e by 


the acrimony, thickneſs, and expanſive commotioa of the blood, 


theſe organical parts are ſeized with an inflammation from the 
ſtimulus only, the drawing and violence of the hand, which 
uſually makes almoſt the ſame wounds upon the bottom of the 
wamb, as the redoubled ſtrokes of a hammer upon the ſoft 
wounded parts ; whence the lochia ſtagnating in the womb, 
and eſpecially thoſe which are collected in the venous and ar- 
terial veſſels, do ſometimes bring thereon a fatal inflammation ; 
but the hurt by a lacertating hand may more eaſily be per- 
ceived ; whence a production of inſlammations of the womb, 
nd buraing fevers, which Boerkaave affirms to be immediately 
occaſioned by only a retention of the lochia, Vallefins, on the 


contrary, by a laceration of the parts of the womb in the ex- © 
traction of the ſecundines ; by which he ſays the extremities of 


the kcerated veſſels are criſped, contratted, hardened and ob. 


ſtructed: hence Mauriceau affirms, that the open orifices of 


the ſmall veſſels are ſtrongly cloſed up by the pulling out of 
de ſecundines, on by the ſpontaneous unſheathing of thoſe 
| little roots, which the egg, fecundated by the male ſeed, 
Gaſes the ſmall mouths 3 


„ % 


3 , i 
. erties ety” EP 


whereby it will. be eafily kept pure and free from corruption, 


was the cuſtom 
middle age, to commit the ſecundines to corruption. But let 
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ſeem to be leſs in danger from a retention of the ſecundines 
than from their extraction; and conſequently a ſpontaneous 
retention will appear leſs pernicious than the prudent and cir- 
cumipett manual extraction performed by an experienced mid- 
wife; for perhaps that peculiar action, which ceaſeth immedi- 
ately upon delivery, may, after the birth of the fœtus, remain 
in the ſecundines; and they ſticking to the womb, may be 
preſerved a long time uncorrupt. For if that action ſhould 


ceaſe, and they of courſe become more rigid, the placenta and 
navel-ſtring would perhaps in vain reſiſt the efforts of the 


womb ;—but the placenta at one throe, as ripe fruit would 
drop from the tree, would relinquiſh the womb. If therefore 
it adheres firmly to the womb, fo as not eaſily ro be removed 


dy the ſtrength of nature, it muſt be juſtly concluded that it 
in coiled up into 2 circular form, and that the humours are 


although the motion of the circulating humours ſhould be 
ſtopt. By theſe arguments, and others not to be deſpiſed, he 


diſtinguiſhes the firſt part of his diſſertation ; afterwards tra- 


cing medicine all its different ages, he ſhews that it 


of the antient phyſicians, and thoſe of the 


us proceed to the cauſes of the retention of the ſecundines. 


_ tard an excluſion of the ſecundines are produced not only from 


a difficult delivery, but likewiſe from a perverſe and imme- - 

thodical treatment of lying-in women, eſpecially in promoting 
the expulſion of the ſecundines; in which office, as Harvey 
being impatient to promote the eduction of the ſecundines. 
. GENERALLY the texture of the fibres in Hing · in women 
tends no more to the coheſion than the elongation of the ſmal- 


F leſt parts; therefore if a confuſed and. diſorderly treatment 


cauſeth 
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cauſeth not thoſe lacerations and bruiſes in the nymphz and li ps 


of the vagina, or gapings in the orifice, as a violent extraction 
of the foetus ; yet at leaſt it ſo enervates arid weakens the tex- 


ture of tlie fibres, a5 to render (heme whilly wit for con- 
traction, and often too weak for an excluſion of the ſecun- 
dines. 


To the cauſes of the retention, may likewiſe be added an 
application of cold things to the abdomen of the lying · in woman, 
which render the muſcular fibres rigid; and cauſe an untimely 
excluſion of the feetus by an irritation of the expulſive power; 
a a long harraſſing of the woman upon her labouring chair, 


where ſhe is often ſpent by faintings, and her hope fruſtrated 


dy contending midwives, ſo that the ſecundines remain to be 
excluded by the languid and effete endeavours of the lying-in 
woman; which never will happen, unleſs ſhe be laid upon a 
bed, where her ſtrength, exhauſted by the pains of labour, 
will revive, and by means of this horizontal poſition of the 
; body, a return of the blood from the womb to the heart may 
be made ; whence the redundancy of humours decreaſing, the 
| fibres of the womb, brought to their former ſtate, will reſtore: 
_ themſelves, in order to promote the happy excluſion of the 
Bur admit that either through the unſkilfulneſs of mid- 
Wives, or any other cauſe, the ſecundines do adhere to the 


womb, lodge ſomething contrary to nature, and are to be 
looked upon ia the critical days as very dangerous diſeaſes on ac- - 


count of their tendency to putrefaction; nevertheleſs, lying-in 


women ſhould not always be affrighted, if judicious midwives, 
whoare as ſparing as poſſible of manual extraction, and attend 
them rather as cautious phyſicians, often do much good by 
prudent delay. For the affair certainly turns out better when 
the retained ſecundines go into putrefaction, than when theß 
are extracted by the hand; ſince, whilſt the advocates of this 
2 ern that lying · in women are put in a ſtate of entire 
—— en—attis, the fevers which inſtantly follow, and 
20S | Ma Y inflammations 
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| inflammations of the womb which ſecretly prey upon the body, 


often convince them of error; by which, we are ſorry to ſay, 
multitudes are brought down to the grave, earneſtly deſiring 
in any ſort, rather a retention of the ſecundines. 


Hence, fays Harvey, the event proves more ſucceſsful 


amongſt the poor and mean claſs of people, eſpecially thoſe who 


being privily got with child, are alſo commonly delivered 
in ſome ſecret apartment of the houſe, without calling in the 
aſſiſtance of any midwife. For the longer they retain the birth, 


and eſcape the irritation of the midwife's hand, the more eaſily 
and happily do they forward the buſineſs of nature; and the ſe- 


cundin es having time allowed them, are ſpontaneouſly ex- 
cluded, though by a too long delay they will go into putre- 
faction. How many of theſe, if the retention be as deſtructive 


as they ſay» (labouring when no body is preſent in ſome very 


retired place, which ſerves them for a lying-in chair) ſhould we 


find breathleſs and almoſt dead in ſtolen travail, obliged to ex- 


poſe the guilt, which by artifice and guile they endeavour to 
conceal ? For if the retention of the ſecundines be as deſtructive 
as they aſſert to women who have juſt brought forth, and 
whom the midwives attend with all poſſible ſpeed, what hin- 
ders but it would be equally deſtructive to thoſe poor delin- 


quent girls, who as we have faid are deſtitute of the midwife's 


aid, and likewiſe of other things requiſite in their condition, 


delivered by the help of nature only ? conſequently the women 
thus labouring in private ſhould (cæteris paribus) be more 


liable to a retention of the ſecundines, conſidering the impro- 


prieties in their regimen and the irregular courſe of diet they 


follow at the time of delivery, which every one knows, is ſel- 


dom the caſe; for ſcarcely is the fœtus ſhaken from its lodgement 


in the uterus, but we ſee the mother get out of bed with 
a ſufficiency of ſtrength, and immediately return to her uſual 


_ buſineſs ; and if any thing of a ſtrange or foreign nature (which 


the midwives uſually tear away in legitimate births) be retained 
in the womb, it will from the force and preffure it is ſubjected to 
Vol. III. Ce be 
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be ſhaken off by. the ſervile work to which they are accuſtomed. 
Therefore this ſort of lying-in women are either ſubject to a re- 
tention of the ſecundines, or not: if they be not ſubject (which 
it is abſurd to deny) we are convinced by experience itſelf that 
nature of its own accord is of more ſervice than the office of a 
midwife: but if they be ſubject to it, we muſt neceſſarily de- 
termine that a retention of the ſecundines at leaſt is not de- 
ſtructive; becauſe if ſome of theſe women who bring forth in 
private have a retention of the ſecundines, although they do 
not ſo ſoon, yet they do more ſafely, recover by the ſpontaneous 
expulſion of thoſe matters. 


Howzvrx, the ingenious author does not ſay that the reten- 
tion of the ſecundines is not a diſeaſe; for every ſtate of the 
human body which hurts the vital, natural, or animal functions 
is a diſeaſe; which, from the inherent cauſes, the degree of 
motion, and other concomitants, as alſo with regard to the attack, 
cuſtom, age, and diſpoſition, ſometimes brings on death, and 

ſometimes, by a falutary termination, W 
ſick to better health. 


| Sox. the canks ee a 1588. 
aus into internal and external; and theſe they divide into the 
actions of other bodies upon our body (as for example, when 
the air which comes in contact with bodies is either too hot or 


| Too cold) and into the actions of our body upon itſelf, as the — 


feveriſh heats, tortures, and pains happening at delivery, in order 
to bring out the ſecundines, which are apprehended to be of a 
ſalutary nature, ſerving to avert more troubleſome inconvenien- | 
cies, which might poſſibly be derived from an inflammation of 
the womb, after the ſecundines have been extracted by the hand. 
But a retention of the ſecundines, of what kind ſoever, does 
not ſo far derogate from the order of nature, as to be properly 
termed preternatural; no, it co; operates fully with the in 
tention of nature by exciting her efforts. For it is evident 
to medical philoſophers, that the motions of the body when 
more aRive, are better than when the ſame are too much di- 
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miniſhed and deſtitute of ſuch a power; ſince, being fixed 
upon certain and determinate ends, they undertake nothing at 
random, nor a& any thing unfortunately, but exert their 
force only to the expulſion of noxious matters. 


To have a due regard ro the efforts of nature is of great 
ſervice in any kind of diſeaſes ; and to enquire exactly from what 
intention they may ariſe ; which therefore muſt. not be neg- 
lected in fevers, horrors, and pains proceeding from a retention 
of the ſecundines ; ſince in this retention, as well as in other 
diſeaſes, the learned Ramazzinus thinks that ſome active princi- 
ple concurs, which muſt be prudently weighed, ſoberly con- 
ſidered, and by a proper adminiſtration — to a ſalutary 
termination. | 


— 55 Tas opinion — by Kn is not approved 

of by our Ramazzinus; to wit, that an extraction of the ſecun- 
dines is to be commended in women brought to bed at their 
full time, but to be rejected in thoſe that miſcarry ; and he 
contends that this is nothing elſe than to like and diſlike, to 
acquit and condemn, the ſelf-ſame thing, and labours hard to 
prove this by various arguments. For if, ſays he, a retention 


8 of the ſecundines brings little or no detriment on the womb in 


abortions, but that they are in the ſpace of a few days, and 
ſometimes hours, ſpontaneouſly ſhaken off and ejected, the womb 
itſelf performing the midwife's buſineſs, he affirms that this at 
laſt makes clear one part of his third diſputation ; to wit, that 
the ſecundines of a mature fcetus being retained, are not ſo de- 
ſtructive as the favourers of the oppoſite opinion imagine. 


_ He principally ſhews the ſame from the writings of the 
antients, who ſeemed in a manner regardleſs of the ſecundines 
being retained. Indeed thoſe who are of a different opinion, 
confeſs that even the lighteſt hurt of the womb is more 
pernicious than the retention itſelf; and that the danger of 
| hurting the womb muſt be preferred before any manual ex- 


 krafflon whatſoever ; and alſo that the damages cauſed by the 
"EY | hand 
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band reaching further chan the orifice of the womb, ſhould. be 
cautiouſly avoided. But they do not ſufficiently ſeem to conſider 


Hence the antients were afraid of touching even the orifice with 


women are in leſs danger, and the womb leſs liable to hurts, 
when the retained ſecundines are left to be eaſily expelled by a 
gentle contraction of the womb. For, as the famous Mauriceau 


remaining part of the ſecundines fell ſpontarec 


continues our author, who die of an inflammation brought 
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the danger of hurting the womb in its orifice or external parts, 
when, according to their opinion, the womb may receive 
greater injury in its internal ſubſtance from the retention of the 
ſecundines, which they contend ſtand in need of the moſt 


| ſpeedy remedy; not by fumigations and emollient baths, but 
by the ſkilful hand; which although ſome harm may enſue, 


prevents greater damages, which might poſſibly prove fatal. 


the hand, leſt the womb ſhould be hurt; which method of 
practice is in our age neglected, and manual extraction is indif- 
ferently attempted by every one with all imaginable liberty, no 


regard being paid to diſpoſition, conſtitution, loſs of ſtrength, 


or a proper time for doing the ſame: from whence the ingenious 
Ramazzini thinks it may be concluded, that a rerention of the 


ſecundines, whether alone, or accompanied with other hurts, is 


not ſo deſtructive as ſome phyſicians imagine; but that lying · in 


relates, thoſe lying - in women, from whom only a third part of the 
fecundines had been torn away by the ſurgeon's hand, died miſe- 
rably on the eighth day after the birth of the fœtus; whilſt the 
womb on the third day after the manual extraction: therefore the 
retention of the ſeeundines did not kill them, ſince nature provi- 
dentially expelled them of its own accord on the third day: but 
an inflammation enſued in that part of the womb from whoſe 
membranous cavity the ſecundines had been plucked forth by 
force and violence; from whence he infers that manual ex- 


3 | 
" TaERE is almoſt an incredible number of W 
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reaſon of the ſecundines or pieces thereof ſticking to the womb, 
which are uſed to be even wholly expelled before the death of 
the lying-in women. And truly to one that well conſiders the 


ſpontaneous excluſion of the ſecundinules of miſcarriages (which 
differ from the ſecundines of a ripe foetus in nothing but mag- 


nitude) it ſeems very abſurd to ſuppoſe that lying-in women, 
can be brought to the leaſt extremity thereby, unleſs the fatal 


web (as they term it) be taken out of the cavity of the womb 
For if the deſtruction of lying-in women, who happen to die 
ſoon after the fatus is brought forth, before the ſecundines 


are excluded, is to be attributed to a retention of the ſe- 
cundines, it would be more reaſonable to attribute it to the ſame 


cauſe, when the retained ſecundines are reſolved into putre- 
faction, which uſually happens in five, fix, or twelve days; 


but not in the ſhort ſpace of ſo many hours as ſome ſuppoſe, 
unleſs they did actually begin to corrupt before the birth of the 


| foetus. Therefore lying-in women will be in as much danger 
from a ſhort retention as from a long and obſtinate one, pro- 


vided any malignant humours be lodged therewith. For that 


- moſt terrible miaſma which ariſes from the putrified ſecundines, 
in that caſe would equally tend to their deſtruction: and 
by the ſame means whereby it kills women lying-in of a mature 


feetus, it would alſo deſtroy thoſe that miſcarry ; becauſe they 
would be ſeized by a diſeaſe which draws its original and 0 


_ceives its increaſe from the fame depraved ſource. 


Hence it is very reaſonable to infer ther the ſhave mithod 


greater ſucceſs, ſince the latter are nearer to a ſpontaneous ex- 
cluſion, on account of their ripeneſs; and the gates of the 
womb, which are ſtrongly cloſed, will not ſo ſtrongly oppoſe their 
egreſs as they do the unripe ſecundinules of abortives. Wherefore 


it being certain, from the cauſes and reaſons already produced, 


that the retention of the ſecundines of a ripe fœtus is not fo 
deſtructive as is generally thought, therefore the learned Ra- 


mazini 
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of cure ſhould be uſed both in the ſecundinules of an abortive | 
and in the ſecundines of a mature foetus, and perhaps with 
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| mazzini ſuppoſes that this one concluſion may juſtly be e- 
tabliſhed ; to wit, that it is leſs dangerous to leave the retained 
ſecundines to putrefy in their receptacle, than to tear them away 
whole even by the hand. 


 InDEED our age has too much horror and diſguſt at this out- 
of-faſhion word retention; and the female ſex ſeem fo infa- 
tuated with a too eager deſire after the manual extraction, 
that though they may ſee the whole ſecundines, or their frag- 
ments, and polypous concretions of grumous blood, come away 
of their own accord every day, yet ſtill it is attributed to the 
midwife's management and art, and nature has not its applauſe; 
as if without their aſſiſtance it could do nothing, but was quite 
_ incapable both of ſeparating thoſe things which it had cloſely 
joined together, and of extricating them from other things 
hurtſul to the * and allo of expelling * through prone 
excretories. 


In this ak alone that flag, otherwiſe ſo common in the 
mouths of phyſicians, is intirely forgot ; viz. that nature is 
the healer of diſeaſes, whoſe office it is (by a prudence whereof 
phyſicians are incapable) to regulate, moderate, and by little 
and little reduce the preternatural affeftions of the body to 
that compoſition wherein the ſalutary temperament conſiſts, to 
diſcharge at certain and determinate periods whatever is noxi- 
- ous, and to carry it off through the excretory ducts. In this 
rer a as ben tos. 
cuation, which we call critical, of ſome precedent diſorder of 
geſtation, as very ſkilful phyſicians have thought, which is to 
de performed chiefly by nature alone, and not by other things, 
as the famous Leuret teſtifies, Add to this, that all ſecun- 
dines, as Harvey aſſerts, are neither of a ſimilar ſubſtance, 
nor woven with the ſame texture of fibres; and, as the fa- 
mous de la Motte ſuppoſes, do not adhere in the ſame man- 
ner to the ſides of the womb; from which multiform adhe- 
ſion retentions of the ſecundines do often proceed; whence 
manual extraftion will always be rendered more precarious 
and doubtful, becauſe the place of adheſion is not certainly 
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known to the midwives, the ſubſtance not rightly underſtood, 
and the method of operating inconſtant. 


THE famous Ramazzini does not grant to his adverſaries, 
that a ſuppreſſion of the lochia in the cavity of the womb is 
a nurſery of evils, and a ſtorehouſe of moſt certain inflamma- 
tion: for although very flight hurts, and incurable ſmall 
wounds, happening to the womb in a painful delivery, from 
the bad poſition of the foetus and the ſtraightneſs of the ori- 
| ice, do cauſe a thouſand diſeaſes, which uſually prove fatal 
to the lying-in women, yet ſo great a colluvies of menſtrual 


blood is not collected (as is commonly thought) in the time of 


geſtation, as that a retention of the lochia may be reckoned ſo 


womb, and the veſſels of the womb be not emptied immedi- 
ately after the birth of the fcetus. 


IT ſignifies nothing, as la Motte teacheth, if the lochia 
' ould not flow plentifully for a long time; nor likewiſe if 
their flux be ſtopped in the firſt days, provided the ſame be 
cauſed by a provident dryneſs of nature. Whence may be 
gathered, that the lochia being retained within their veſſels for 


ſome time, can produce neither acute fevers nor inflamma- 


tions of the womb, nor yet the deſtruction of life; but only 


a certain fever, which will laſt perhaps a few hours, and 


which ſeldom fails to attack lying-in women in a diminution 


of the lochia, in conſequence whereof their breaſts begin to 
ſwell out by degrees. 


6 ³˙ wi ines ces ws 
| forute any further, the learned author endeavours to demon- 
|  Arate the point propoſed ; which we alſo could very gladly 

embrace, provided it was limited to ſome peculiar circum- 
ſtances: for as we condemn that method of practice which 
plucks away the retained ſecundines immediately, ſo we can- 


not but approve of another, which (when the lying-in wo- 


man's conſtitution and ſymptoms make for it) orders the ſe- 
7 cundines 


pernicious, provided the ſecundines do till adhere. to the 
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cundines to be extracted by the hand. In ſhort, the celebrated 
Bernardine Ramazzini, whoſe chief bulwark is authority, has 
not forbidden the ſecundines to be extracted, upon a preſump- 
tion that ſuch a meaſure will turn out unfortunately afterwards; 
but as the noble woman whom he attended was troubled 
with frequent ſwoonings, which he knew were derived from 
ſomething elſe than a retention of the ſecundines ; therefore 
he rightly judged (in conjunction with the other phyſicians 
who were ſent for to the ſame perſon) that it was beſt to 
truſt the retained ſecundines to nature, leſt a ſtore of ma · 
Hgnant humours ſhould be put in commotion by the manual 
operation, which could only ſerve to irritate ſwoonings, and 
would be in other reſpects of no ſmall benefit; becauſe they 


lad their riſe perhaps from an inflammation of the womb, or 


from ſome virulent diſpoſition of the humours, and not from the 
retained ſecundines. However, the celebrated Joſeph Ramazzinus, 

in this learned diſſertation, hath by. infallible tokens diſcovered 
r ba e er 


0 Ates Bes been involved in mate-dificolajes thay 
that of Pulſes, ſince in giving a phyſiological account 
7. phyſicians have eſpouſed quite oppoſite ſentiments ; 
whilſt fome doubt whether the Pulſe is owing to the fyſlole or 
teries is one and the ſame for a moment of time; others, eſpe- 
cially among. the ancients, mention an incredible number of 
different Pulſes, moſt of which can neither be felt by the 
touch, nor comprehended by the mind; others zum into the 
oppoſite error, and will only admit of two or three different 
r rr 

nn 
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zs abſolutely neceſſary to prevent confuſion and blunders in 
practice. Thus many of the moderns affirm a quick and fre- 


quent Pulſe to be- the fame; whilſt others maintain that the 
diſtinction between them is of the laſt importance in 


ſaid to be of, the ſame ſpecies, whilſt others will have ther to 
be iatirely diſtinct; and indeed if we conſult experience, we 


ſhall hardly ever find two phyſicians agreeing in their appel- 


| lations of the patient's Pulſe. The opinions of the learned 
are no leſs various with reſpect to the uſe. of the doctrine of 
the Pulſes in practice; ſome aſſert that they are highly fal- 
lacious ſigus in moſt ' diſorders, and can only be of uſe in 


neceſſary to a practical phyſician, that he cannot without it 
form à certain prognoſtic, eſpecially with reſpect to latent 
diſeaſes; ſor which reaſon they, with the Chineſe, greatly 
eſteem the knowledge of the Pulſes, and maintain that they 


differences is, that the ancients were ignorant of the circula- 


tented with the rules of the ancients with reſpect to Pulſes, 
without attempting a juſt account of their nature and differ- 


- ences from the diſcovery of the circulation of the fluids : but 
to lay a foundation for .certainty in this point, and prevent 


future miſtakes, I ſhall from the laws of mechanics, and eſpe- 
_ cially from the circulation of the blood, * 
Ne eee e : |: 


— proetit to this, we hall, vis fake of 
and connection, — Inn ern. 


Vor. III. 1 e - 


practice. 8. 
A vehement, ſtrong, large, and quick pulſe #enowAli&then 


- ſome fevers; whilſt others aſſert the knowledge. of Pulſes ſo 


ought to be for a long time accurately explored in various ” 
parts of the body. But in all probability the origin of the 


tion of the blood, and invented different ſpecies of Pulſes 
from the ſpeculative and abſtracted differences of any ſolid 
body at different times varipuſly impelled. But as the mo- 
derns have rarely applied the doctrine of the circulation of 


. the blood to pathology and practice, ſo they have reſted con- 
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Nitution of the Pulſes, that the truths connected with it may 
de the better diſcovered and explained : but here a contro- 
verſy occurs, which is, whether the motion of the heart be 
the ſame with the Pulſe, or whether at the ſame time the heart 
is in its ſyſtole the arteries are ſo too; and the ſyſtole of the 
heart and arteries is the true Pulſe ; or rather, whether the 
fyſtole of the heart and diaſtole of the arteries are not reci- 
procal ; or whether, when the heart is in its ſyſtole, the ar- 
 teries are in their diaſtole ; and whether the Pulſe is not the 
ſyſtole, | OE ſs EW I? . 


SENNERTVUS, in his lait. lib, ni. par. z ſeft. 4. cap. 1. 


: embraces the former of theſe opinions, and informs us that 


the heart and arteries are dilated and contracted at one and 
- the fame time, and that it is raſh not to acquieſce in theevi- 
dence of ſenſe: he ſeems indeed, in the part now quoted, to 
| oppoſe his own opinion, by a doubt conveyed to his reader in 
the following manner; If at the fame time in which the 
« heart is contracted, and expels its contents, the arteries 
. « were alſo contracted, it would follow that the arteries could 
«© not receive the blood; and on the contrary, that at the 


time the heart and arteries are at once dilated, the heart 


could not receive the blood ffom the arteries, becauſe theſe 
„mutual attractions would hinder each other.” Yet he an- 
| ſwers this doubt in the following manner by telling us, * That 
„ no ariſes from this, fince the arteries are not 
„ ſo compreſſed and ſhut up as that they are abſolutely ca- 
* pable of receiving nothing, but ſtill retain a ſufficient ca- 
«« vity for receiving that which is tranſmitted by the heart; 
nus alſo that the heart receives blood from the lungs; and 
that the arteries not only receive blood from the heart, 
* but alſo from the adjacent parts and the veins, in their di- 
unten.“ But it is eaſy to perceive that this doctrine is 
| Inflecly/inconſifient with the juſteſt nocions of the circulation 


8 * * 
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Bu v it is ſurpriaing that ſome,  ſufficieatly acquainted with 
the circulation of the blood, ſhould tread in the ſteps of 
Sennertus, and aſſert that the motion of the heart in its ſyſtole 
is the ſame with the motion of the arteries perceived in the 
Pulſe; and that the ſyſtole of the heart, by way of eminence, 
denotes the Pulſe ; by this means they pretend to refute thoſe 
who aſſert that the motion of the heart and arteries is not the 
ſame, but alternate: it is alſo ſurprizing that ſo great men as 
Galen and Joannes Baptiſtz Montanus, in lib. i. de Pulſibus 
dignoſc. cap. 1. ſhould affirm that the ſyſtole or contraction 
of the Pulſe cannot be perceived, but even reject the opinion 
of thoſe who belleve that when the Pulſe vibrates the artery 
i in its diaſtole. But we aſſert with almoſt all the moderns, 
that the Pulſe is nothing but the dilatation or expanſion of 
the arteries, which are ſtretched and dilated by the blood 
protruded by the contraction of the heart from its left ventri- 
cle into the arteries, by the impulſe of the blood coming from 
the heart, and communicated to the whole fluids; then, after 
their dilatation, they not only recoil, and are reſtored to their 
former figure, but are alſo in ſome meaſure farther contracted, 
and with a new impulſe propel the blood more into the mi- 
nate arteries and origins of the veins: for according to Bel 
Ini, in tract. de Pulſibus, the arteries have a double motion, 
the one a dilatation, or the impreſſions they make on the 
Ee and the other 2 coptraftion, or receding from the fin- 
ger, which, according to Galen, is not to be perceived with- 
out great difficulty; for the circulation of the blood, on which 
life depends, is carried on without intermiſſion by the recipro-. 
cal motions of the heart and arteries; nor without theſe can 
the motion of the human ftuids be accountedfor : when there- 
fore the heart is in its ſyſtole, and expels its contents, the ar- 
teries are in their diaftole, and receive them; ſo alſo when 
the arteries, in conſequence of the large number of ſpiral and 
muſcular fibres of which they conſiſt, contraft themſelves, 
the veins and heart are in their diaſtole, and receive the 
wat 2 the arteries. Galen entertained the fame opinioa, 

D d. 2 | which 
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which excellently quadrates with the circulation of the blood; 
for i in lib. vii. Anatom. Adminiſter. he tells us that the pulſa- 
tion of the heart and arteries is ſuch, that when the heart is 
filled, the arteries are emptied, and when the heart is emp- 
tied, the arteries are filled. Fernelius is alſo of the ſame 
opinion; for, ſays he, the Pulſe -conſiſts of a ſyſtole and di- 
aſtole; the latter is a dilatation or pan ſion of the artery 
every Way, Wy Hon ie een 
it in every dimenſion. | 


2 Wirn teien to Pulſes there is no ſmall difference of opi- 
nions and ſentiments; for almoſt all the ancients maintained 
that all the ſpecies of them were diſtinct and different from 
each other; whereas ſome of the moderns take the quick and 
the frequent Pulſe for one and the ſame, as is ſufficiently ob- 
vious from their works: others, fond of being thought un- 
commonly wiſe, diſſent from them, and affirm that there is ſo 
great a diſtinction between them, that a practical phyſician 
would look upon the man as a fool who ſhonld give them out 
for the ſame Pulſe. But in order to get clear of all doubts 
and difficulties, x we hall more accurately inveſtigate this mat- 
ter, | , 
Tux ancients, then, were unanimouſly of opinion, that 


5 fince the Pulſe was a local motion, whatever was requiſite to 


the latter, or could be affirmed or denied of it, was of courſe 
applicable to the former. Now according to Galen and Sen- 
nertus, five things are requiſite to local motion; firſt, z 
moving cauſe ; ſecondly, the ſpace through which the body 
is moved ; thirdly, the time conſumed during the motion ; 

fourthly, reſt, when bodies moving in oppoſite direftions 
meet; and, fifthly, the inſtrument by which the motion is 
performed. From theſe they deduce the fi mple difference of 
Pulſes. Upon the moving cauſe depend vehemence and weak- 
neſs ; hence a vehement or weak Pulſe are produced; on the ” 
rw Wot of the — or dilatation depend the 
greatneſs 
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greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the Pulſe ; on the time in which che 
artery performs its. motion depends the quickneſs and ſlowneſs 
of the Pulſe: according as the artery remains long or ſhort 
in a tate of reſt, the Pulſe is {aid to be frequent or rare; and 
from the organ of the Pulſe, which is the artery, and which 
r e 
hard Pulſe. 


— in bis Tſtin,defins « ic Pall 
to be when the artery in a ſhort time performs its motion; 
yet he afterwards confeſſes, that the celerity of the Pulſe can- 
not be.eſtimated by ſpace, becauſe that ſpace cannot be known 
by. the touch ; for which reaſon, in defining a quick Pulſe, 
he orders us to regard the quality of the motion, whether, for 
inſtance, it is briſk or flow. Hence Fernelius and ſome others 
have defined 2 quick Pulſe ſuch an one as in a ſhort time diſ- 
tends the artery, and a flow Pulſe that which produces the | 


ſame effect in a long time. Bellini, in tract. de Pulſibus, i- 


forms us that it is a quick Pulſe which upon the application 
of the finger perſiſts a very, ſhort time ; whereas a ſlow Pulſe 
continues longer. According to Sennertus, Fernelius, and 
2 it is a frequent Pulſe which has a ſhort time of reft, 
or in which there is but a ſhort time interpoſed between each 
giaſtole ; a. rare pulſe is that which has a long ſtate of reſt, 
or in which. there is a long time between one diſtenſion of 
the artery and another; or a frequent Pulſe is that which in 
a ſhort time diſtends the artery, and becomes perceptible to 
the touch; whereas a rare Pulſe produces theſe effects at 
E The word frequency cannot, however, be 
properly applied to motion; but the celerity or ſlowneſs, the 
intention or remiſſion of the moving force, are properly com- 
petent to motion, ſince every degree of motion is to be eſti- 
mated by its celerity or intenſion, and its lowneſs or remiſ- 


| Gon; but one motion conſidered in itſelf cannot be faid to | 


3 . E. ee e 
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. time: thus, for inftance. the motion or 
impulſe is fajd to be frequent, when in half an hour water- 
is an hundred times forced from a fyringe; whereas the motion 
is aid to be rare, when the water is forced from it only thirty 
times during half an hour. Thus when a globe, for inſtance, 
is impelled; the celerity of the impulſe may juſtly take place 
with reſpect to each ſtroke; and yet theſe ſtrokes be applied 
mare rarely, or at longer intervals; and thus any ſtroke applied 
to a globe may be remiſs or ſmall, with reſpect to violence, 
, and yet frequently repeated. BE | 


Tus doctrine holds excellently in ie ts Shs 
not continual, but have certain Intervals of reſt, and in which 
this diſtinction is of ſingular uſe; ſo that quick and fre- 
quent Pulſes ought not to be joined and confounded with each 
other. But it is far otherwiſe in the motion of the arteries, 
which is continual, and requires no reſt, in order to carry on 
2 continual circulation of the blood from the heart to the ar- 
teries, from theſe tg the veins, and from theſe to the heart 
again. It is not to be imagined, that when after the Pulſe, or 
dilatation of the arteries, no motion or ſtroke is perceived by the 

touch, the artery becomes inactive, and remains in a ſtate of 
reſt; fnce we have already ſhewn, that immediately after its 

' Qllatation, it not only by its proper claſtic force, but alſo in 

canſequepee of the influx of the ſpirits into its muſcular fibres, 

recoils and is contracted; by which contraction the blood is 
forced into the veins, and a freſh dilatation of the artery imme- 

diately fugceeds, Hence the Pulſe may juſtly be compared to a 

pendulum, - which performs a continual oſcillatory motion 

from n. vickout en pereeprible zeſt. 8M 


Wirg reſpect to this continual mozion, which the antients 

© . did not underfiand, but which is ſufficiently comprebended by . | 
- the , there ariſes a diſppte, whether frequency and 
_ celerity, af to the Pulſe, are ſeparate and diſtin from, 

each other ? We Mal now examine this Alen, in order ts, 


P 
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prevent miſtakes ; when therefore in a quarter of an hour, a 
phyſician counts two thouſand Pulſes in a patient, he calls the 
Pulſe preternaturally frequent; when during the fame time, 
he, in another patient, counts only a thouſand ſtrokes, he 
pronounces the Pulſe rare. Now, if another phyſician being 
called, ſhould denominate the frequent Pulſe quick, and the 
rate one ſlow, the queſtion is which of them is in the right? 
I can anfwer, both; for ſince the niotions of the heart and arte- 
' ries conſiſt in their continual ſyſtole and diaſtole, it is impoſ- 
ſible that during a ſmall portion of time the number of Pulſes 

ſnould increaſe, and be obſerved greater, unleſs every ſy ſtole and 
_ diaſtole of the arteries ſhould become more briſk and intenſe; 
that is, be performed in a ſhorter time ; juſt as we obſerve in 
the vibrations of pendulums, which the more numerous they 
are in a certain time, the more ſhort and quick they muſt of 
courſe be; for it is to be obſerved, that the celerity of one 
- Pulſe, by itfelf, cannot be perceived, becauſe it hardly laſts 
an inſtant. Hence Sylvins, that happy practitioner, in Prax. 
Med. lib. i. cap. 19. informs us, that the celerity of the 
1 fpulſe can be conceived in the mind, though not eſtimated by 
1 the touch.” Bellini alſo, in Tr. de Pulſibus, ſpeaks in the 
following manner: A quick Pulſe, becauſe it affects the 
touch but for an inſtant, in a ſtate but a little receding from 
n natural one, either does not happen at all, or, if it does, 
* conney. be Gſlinguithed by the touch ; ſince the natural di- 
_ « latation of the artery hardly laſts an inſtant; much leſs can 
— the celerity of the Pulſe be perceptible in a preternatural 
4 ſtate.” Hence it is obvious, that a Pulſe cannot be called 
frequent, unleſs it is at the ſame time accompanied with cele- 
. rity ;" nor quick, unleſs it is frequent; becauſe one ſtroke can- 
not be eaſily diſtinguiſhed with reſpect to celerity. Hence 
Schelhammer, Tr. de Pulſibus, juſtly obſerves, that the fre- 
8 quency of the Pulſe is not to be found, without a concomitant 
celerity. Hence the reaſon is obvious, why in phyſical authors 
we never read of a frequent and flow Pulſe accompanying each 
| ow or of quick and rare Pulſe going hand-in-hand ; 
which 
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J which ſpecies + may eaſily be conceived to happen in 
an interrupted motion, but can never occur in one of the con- 


tinued and uuinterrupted kind. Hente it follows, that the 
various ſpecies of Pulſes ate by no means to be referred to the 
nature of any local motion or impulſe of a body, fo as to lay a 


foundation for aſſerting that of the Pulſe, which can be affirmed 
of ſuch 'a local motion ; for the antients were ignorant of 


the circulation of the blood, from which all the ſpecies and 
differences of pulics ought to be ſought and accounted for. 


Ir is ſufficiently known that almoſt” all phyſicians both an- 


tient and modern conſtitute a peculiar difference between' a 


quick and a vehement Pulſe, ſince they call the former intenſe, 


quick, and briſk, and its oppoſite remiſs ; and the latter ſtrong 


and robuſt, and its oppoſite weak and languid. And as they 


| _ deduce the celerity of the Pulſe from its motion performed in 
a ſhort time, ſo they derive its vehemence from the ſtrong or 
weak force of the moving cauſe. But a conſiderable difficulty 
occurs here; which is, whether a quick Pulſe may not alſo be 
called a vehement one, and accounted as ſuch, fince celerity, 
in the opinion of all mathematicians, is nothing but an increaſed 
or more intenſe moving force. But an increaſe, or an inten- 
ſion of the moving force of celerity, is capable of producing 
conſiderable effects, or of overcoming a great reſiſtance. Now 
the vehemence of motion is only properly applied with reſpect 
to the effects ; when, for inſtance, by the action of the 
{ moving cauſe a large — of moveable and reſiſting n matter 
1 removed. 


ne all who are maſters of ſtatical and 1 b 


agree, tht dhe of a hal body dy b c bre 


a large weight or bulk of matter; ſince it is certain that a 


"globe of a certain diameter, moving with double celerity, pro- 
_ duces more conſiderable effects than a your irn the 


* gd a * celerity. | 
| I 
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Bzs1DEs, it is remarkable what ſurprizing effects fre pro- 
duced by ſome of the moſt ſubtile bodies, ſuch as air, ether, 
and fire, when in a quick and rapid motion. Galen, in lib. 
iii. de different. Pull. cap. g. ſeems to think that the celerity 
and vehemence of a Pulſe are not much different from each 
other, as he informs us in the following manner; © the 
« word vehement,“ ſays he, is commonly uſed in order to ex · 
A preſs ſome ſtrong, and at the fame time quick action; and 
the perſons who perform ſuch actions are called pedo. The 
ſame author alſo informs us in the part laſt quoted, that if 
he had a power of giving names to the Pulſes, he would call 
the ſimple quality, or difference of ſuch Pulſes as reſiſt the 
touch, force or DR or ſome ſuch thing; and the dif- 
d 


«ference compoun of the ſtrength and the celerity, 
© yehemence,” But becauſe the word vehemence is by moſt 


Cr phyſicians uſed to expreſs one of the ſimple differences of Pul-· 


ſes, he thinks it is to be retained, and not changed. But that 
this alfiie roy he rendered men clear ane peifplcucus, * we are 
here, according to the principles of ſtatics and mechanics, to 
ſuppoſe that vehemence may be conſidered in a double reſpect, 

either with relation to the body in motion, or with reſpect to 

the augmentation of the moving force. In general, motion is 
faid to be vehement when it has great force, produces great 

effects, or overcomes much reſiſtance. Hence a Pulſe is ſaid 
to be vehement, which makes a ſtrong impreſſion on the hand 
which feels it; whereas that is called languid and weak which 
affefts the hand in a faint and languid manner. But vehemence 
with reſpect to the body in motion, is when either its quantity 
of matter, or its moving force, is great. Hence a body of 
great bulk and moving force is of great force when put in 
motion, or * vebement motion. 


Tun word rehemence i is alſo applied to the increaſe of the 
motion; that is, when it becomes briſk, intenſe, and quick. 
Hence it is obvious that a very {mall body may, by being put 
into a quick motion, produce very couſiderable effects; but 

VoL. III. E e _ thay 
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that ſtill more conſiderable efficacy is exerted when the quantity 
of matter and the celerity of motion concur. Though therefore, 
according to Galen, a quick Pulſe, conſidered in itſelf, is 
| never free from vehemence ; yet that Pulſe is only properly 
and ſtrictly called vehement, where a large quantity of ſpirits 
animate the fibres of the heart. This Pulſe, when without 
celerity, is called ſtrong; but when accompanied with celerity, 
vehement; and at the ſame time large, when not a ſmall but 
a great quantity of blood is forced into the arteries bv one fyſ- 
tole of the heart; and then (which is the ſign of a vehement 
Pulſe) it beats the finger ſtrongly and with à Rind of violence. 
But becauſe it is not neceſſary that under a quĩck ſyſtole of the 


heart there ſhould always be a great quantity of ſtrength or 
ſpirits, nor that the blood ſhould always be expelled copiouſly, 


but few ſpirits are often ſufficient ; hence the artery is not in 
this caſe forcibly — though the Pulſe is at the ſame time 


Quick. 


scx the antients, as we have + deduced 
the ſpecies of Pulſes from the nature of local motion, and 


feigned as many ſpecies of Pulſes as there are ſpecies of motion, 
ſo there are (eſpecially in Galen) numberleſs differences of 
ſimple and compound Pulſes deſcribed, with reſpect to time, 
ſpace, inſtrument, order, equality, proportion of ſtrokes, and 
moving force. But afterwards, when they found theſe ſpe- 
cioully contrived differences either incomprehetiſible, or uſeleſs 


in pratice, they juſtly exploded and diſcarded them. Thus 


Johan, Bapt. Montanus, in Conſil. 256, frankly confeſſes that 
he was ignorant of the minute differences of the Pulſes ; and 


tells us, that he believed Galen had fomething of the Greek 


fabtilty about him, and laughed in his on mind when he was 
recucivg the kinds of Pulſes to their feveral ſpecies. He after- 
wards adds, that though theſe differences may poſſibly be con- 
ccived; in the mind, yet they are not all perceptible by the 


touch. Caſpar Hoffman, in Inſtitut. ſpeaks in the following 


— * The ſhort compendium of Goldaldinus de Pulſibus, 


Wh 2 
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is, in my opinion, preferable to the three volumes of Galen, 
7 concerning the differences, cauſes, and prognoſtics of Pulles. 
5 Theſe laſt works 1 take to be Kerophilean ſubtilties, which 
* he might haye invented not only when young, but allo 
# when he had the advantage of experience and practice. 


This opinion I was induced to . got, — in Con- 


ſil. 257. 


1 was old by a friend in dh, who heard the account from 
the mouth of Bartholomæus Schwalbius himſelf, a celebrated 


- phyſician of Prague, that this practitioner was contend with 
_ three differences of Pulſes; an equal and an unequal, a quick 


and flow, a ſtrong and weak. Plempius alſo, .in Fundam, 
Medic, lib. v. ſect. 2. cap. 2. tells us, that phyſicians trifle 
egregiouſly about Pulſes, ſince the ſubtilty of ſome of their 


minds had induced them to conſtitute differences of Pulſes 
which could not be perceived by the ſenſes. The celebrated 
Welſchius, in Oper. tells us, That in the whole doctrine 


te of Pulſes, many things uncertain, ſuperfluous, and imagi- 
% nary have long ago been diſcovered by the learned, who 
% have obſerved a quite different motion in the circulation of 

* the blood, which they aſcribe: to the pulſation and vital 
* force of the heart; whilſt others attempt to account for it 


by inventions of their own, rather than by mechanical reaſons. 


Sylvius has reduced the numerous differences of Pulſes in- 


vented by the antients to three heads; that is, the ſtrength, 
the largeneſs, and the frequency of the Pulſe. By a ſtrong 


Pulſe, he means one of the vehement kind, which with a cer- 


tain force ſtrikes the finger that touches it. The weak Pulſe 
is when it gently or lightly affects the finger. The large 
Pulſe is when the artery is dilated much; and the ſmall, when 


it is only a little dilated or expanded, The frequent Pulſe is 


when in the ſame ſpace of time the pulfations happen oftener 
than at other times, or more frequently than in other patients; 


and the rare Palſe is when the ſtrokes or pulſations of the ar- 


* derben leſs often than they uſed to do, 
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Bur that we may reduce things to better order, and efta- 
Þliſh the genuine differences of Pulſes which occur in practice, 
both in a natural and preternatural ſtate, we mult firſt, from 
the principles of mechanics, ſuppoſe that all motion is quick 


or flow; for celerity and flqwneſs are genuine properties of 
motion. Hence Galeg, in lib. de Pulſibus ad Tirodies, juſtly 
informs us, that celerity and ſlowneſs properly belong to mo- 


tion ; that the former is a briſk, and the latter a flow and 


| remiſs motion ; and that from theſe we were to form a kind of 


comparative judgment concerning the natural Pulſe. Secondly, 
all motion is performed in a large or in a reſpectivelj ſmall 
ſpace, and is conſequently either vehement or lariguid. Third- 
ly, with reſpect to order, motion is either equal or unequal ; 


and the equality.is to be underſtood both with reſpect to time 
or celerity, and with reſpect to magnitude or vehemence. And 


; 2 with Air 3 


Now ds; and arteries 


is eondinaal, and conſiſts of the reciprocal ſyſtole and diaſtole 
without any interruption; for which reaſon every Pulſe is 


either large or ſmall. The large is when much blood is by 
one contraction of the heart thrown into the artery; in conſe- 


quence of which, its dilatation is large and fall: the ſmall Pulſe 
is when in conſequence of little blood forced into the artery by | 
one ſyſtole of the heart, the expanſion of the former is but 
ſmall and inconfiderable. Beſides, the Pulſe is either quick 


or ſlow : the quick is produced when the heart quickly and in 


& ſhort time contracts itſelf, and throws the blood into the ar- 


tery. "The flow, on the contrary, is when the contraction of 


the heart requires a longer time, or when the COnVEFARCE of 
the blood into the artery laſts conſiderably long. But as in 
every Pulſe the degrees of celerity and Nowneſs cannot be accu- 
rately eſtimated and computed, becauſe they happen in a mo- 
ment; hence from the frequency, that is, when, during the 
| ape tas, the axpentes of the rorury.is eden eftees 


than 


v4; 91 L 


at 
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at other times, the celerity of Pulſes ought to be determined; 
þut in fuch a manner, that the frequency be only made the 
ſign, characteriſtic, or meaſure of the celerity, and the rareneſs 
of the ſlowneſs ; becauſe frequency is not applicable to any 
motion conſidered in itſelf. But in a continual motion (which 
however conſiſts of different ſpecies, a ſyſtole for inſtance, and 
a diaſtole) where one is perceived, and the other not, ws 
ought in juſtice to make an eſtimate of the celerity from the 


large number of the perceived motions or ſtrokes. Thirdly, 


the Pulſe is either equal or unequal ; equal, when there is an 


exact equality with reſpect to the celerity or frequency of the 


g Pulſes, as alſo with reſpect to their largeneſs and 


ſmatinefs. The Pulſe is ſaid to be unequal when one ſtroke is 


large and another ſmall and weak; or when one is quick and the 


other is very flow, ſo that the Pulſe ſeems to be intermittent; 
though the intermiſſion of the Pulſe may be more properly re- 
ferred to that Tpecies of inequality which conſiſts in a great 


ſlowneſs. Fourthly, the Pulſe is either vehement and ſtrong, 


or weak : the vehement Pulſe is when the ſyſtole of the heart 
is performed by a large quantity of moving force, or ſpirits; . 


and the weak, when the heart | is n by a {mall — 
of ſpirits. 1 


"Tax differences formed by the antients of the vermicular, 


23 tremulous, ſerrated and caprizating Pulſe, de- 


pend partly on the inequality of the Pulſes, but moſt of all on 
the convulſion of the coats compoſing the arteries ; for which 


_ reaſon they are almoſt always to be eſteemed dangerous in 
acute diſorders. As for the hard and ſoft Pulſes, theſe depend 
only on the late and condition of the artery; for when, in 


conſequence of an exceſſive pain, ſpaſms, or convulſions, the 


coats of the artery become hard, ſo that the reſiſtance makes a 
firong impreſſion on the touch, the Pulle is faid to be hard. The 


ſoft Pulſe is when the fibres of the coats of the arteries are 
flaecid, relaxed, and moiſt. When a large and vehement 
Pulle concurs with fuch a ſoft ſtate of We whats, it is called 
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an undulating Pulſe, which is the forerunner of a profuſe and 
copious ſweat. | 


From theſe ſample differences we may eaſily 'diſcover what 
ſpecies of Pulſes may be joined with each other, and what not. 
Firſt then, there is a Pulſe compounded of the large and quick ; 
of the large and vehement ; of the ſtrong and quick ; and of 
the vehement and ſmall. Secondly, there is a Pulſe com- 
pounded of the frequent and weak; and of the quick and 

{mall ; there is alſo a flow and a large Pulſe; ſuch as that 
which happens in a natural ſtate, and in plethoric old perſons, 
as alſo in ſome melancholic and ſcorbutic patients. But there 
is never a quick and a flow Pulſe, nor a ſlow and a rare, nor a 
vehement and weak Pulte, unleſs we ou to confound 5 


wor ds, | 


4s the motion of the heart and arteries depends, firſt, upon 
the quantity and ſtrength of the ſpirituous elaſtic and expanſive | 
ſabſtance contained in the blood and nervous fluid ; ſecondly, 
on the due tone of the muſcular fibres of the heart and arte- 
ries ; and thirdly, on the proper temperature, quantity, and 
conliſtence of the blood; fo it is to be deduced and accounted 
for from theſe ſources. Now it is certain, that life, health, 
and the due order of the whole body, depend upon a proper 
and equable circulation of the blood and humours through the 
ſolid parts; ſo that the better regulated and the more equable 
the circulation is, the more perfectly nature preſerves herſelf, 
and cures the diſeaſes incident to her; and, on the contrary, 
the more this circulation recedes from a due and equable ſtate, 
the weaker nature is ſaid to be, and the more ſubject to misfor- 
tunes and diſeaſes. It is therefore of the greateſt importance, 
that the phyſician ſhould know the circulation peculiar to each 
patient, both in a natural and preternatural ſtate, that he may be 
the better able to form a judgment of their diſpoſition to dif- 
eaſes, and of the nature and event of their diſorders. Now 
prey one mult own, that the circulation of the blood cannot 


bh 
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be better inveſtigated than by feeling the Pulſe ; not in a ſuper- 
| ficial manner, but frequently, and for a ſufficient time: for 
the Pulſe not only difcovers the imperfections and ſtrength of 
the whole body, but alfo the nature of the blood, and the ſtate 
of the various ſecretions. And as a pendulum of a clock, by 
its equable and regular vibrations, manifeſts the worth of the 
clock, ſo the Pulfe diſcovers the habit of the patient, and the 
vigour or — of all his functions. 


Wx now come to inquire what a moderate, conſtant, and 
equable Pulſe is, ſince it is as it were the rule and meaſure by 
which we are to judge of the reſt. A moderate Pulſe therefore 
is that which is large, but neither quick nor ſlow, hard nor 
_ unequal : this is the Pulſe with which all others ought to be 
compared, and which denotes the beſt ſtate of health, the ab- 
fence of all preternatural and foreign things, and a due and 
temperate degree of heat ; for when ſuch a Pulſe is preſent, 
the fluids are duly 83 the fibres poſſeſſed of their 
natural tone, the blood temperate and fluid, and, conſequently, 
the tranſpiration free, the nutrition good, the animal functions 
vigorous, the ſecretions duly carried on, and the patient in a 
' ftate of good health. But when the Pulſe is quicker, and con- 
ſequently more frequent than ufual, it indicates a preternatural 
irritation” of the heart, as the antients expreſs it; unleſs it pro- 
ceeds from external cauſes. But if ſuch a Pulſe continues 
"long, it infallibly denotes a diſorder accompanied with an in- 
creaſe of heat, and even a fever. It is generally produced by 
an inordinate inteſtine motion of the blood, and a change in- 
| duced on the crafis of the ſpirits, by an admixture of heteroge- 

_ neous and often cauſtic particles. When the Pulſe is vehement, 

and at the ſame time quick, it indicates a feveriſh intempera- 
ture, an admixture of ſomething heterogeneous with the blood, 
lymph, and ſpirits; but at the ſame time a large quantity of 
ſtrength and ſpirits. If a vehement and quick Pulſe is alfo 
large, the circulation of the blood is briſk, the heat and thirſt 
great, and the whole habit red and turgid. Where the Pulſe 
18 
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fies, and from the veins to the heart, the circulation of the 
| - blood is faint and languid. Hence the tranſpiration and ſe- 
cretions are but ſmall, and the ſtrength little: but if a ſmall 
| Pulſe is at the ſame time weak and frequent or quick, it de- 
notes a great languor of the ſtrength, a preternatural inteſtine 
motion, and a weak circulation of the blood; and if this ſpe- 
F ˙ A TIS | 

cage 


; A Stow Pulſe generally denotes a viſcidity, thickneſs, and 
| weak circulation of the blood, together with a languor of the 
ſecretions ; but if it is at the ſame time weak, it is c 
and raiſes a ſuſpicion of a toral loſs of fireagrh. But 2 Pulſe 
: | which) is low and large denotes ſufficient remains of ſtrength, 
-renſion, and thickneſs of the fibres of the heart and arteries, 
' "and avikcid and tenacious blood. All unequal Pulſes are yery 
bad, Lace they denote that there is neither a due influx of the 

ſpirits, nor a proper and equal mixture of the blood; but par- 
ticularly ſuch Pulſes always prognoſticate unlucky events, When 
they are weak. Intermittent Pulſes are alſo of a had kind, gr 
Py accounted the preſages of death. But it is not uni- 
verſally ſo; for an intermittent Pulſe frequently happens 1 
out danger, where, for inſtance, 8 

Find, and the patient's ſtrength ſtill entire. Hence this ſpecies of 
Pulte frequently happens A e ee 
patients, where the inteſtine motion of the blood is diminiſhed 
by its thickneſs. But when the Pulſe is weak and quick at the 
fame time, it generally prognoſticates death. An hard Pulſe 
generally indicates pains, ſpaſms, and convulſions, becauſe 
te fibres of the heart and arteries are ſpaſmodically conſtricted. 
_ The irregular, caprizating, and diſcontinued Pulſes, denote 
COLITIS ne ihe. how OY 
e —y— I RERY 


fink r for as the Pulſe depends on the tene of 
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the muſcular fibres, on the influx of the ſpirits, and the nature 
and temperament of the blood; and as all theſe are ſurprizingly 


various in human bodies, with reſpect to age, ſex, the ſeaſon 
of the year, the climate, the method of life, the ſleep, and 
the paſſions of the mind, ſo alſo the Pulſes vary from each other 
according as theſe circumſtances differ. Thus men generally 
have a large and vehement Pulſe, and women one of a more 
flow and weak kind ; for the former have ſtronger fibres and 


an hotter blood, than the latter: For this reaſon alſo the cir- 


culation of the blood is briſker in men than in women ; and 
the former do not generate ſuch loads of redundant blood and 
- humours as women, who are generally weaker, and more ſub- 
je to diſeaſes. Choleric perſons, and thoſe of ſanguineo- cho- 
leric conſtitutions, have a larger, quicker, and more vehement 


Pulſe than phlegmatic and melancholic perſons ; for w hich 


reaſon the fluids move more quickly, the excretions are made 
more expeditiouſly, and the blood is more fluid in the former 


than in the latter; for the blood of the former is impregnated 


with a larger quantity of oleous and ſulphureous parts, which 
are as it were the ſource and matrix of heat and a ſpirituous 
quality. Thus alſo, thoſe of a lender habit, who have ſtrong 
fibres and large veſſels, have a larger and ſtronger Pulſe than 
thoſe who are fat, have lax fibres, and narrow veſſels. Hence 
they are alſo ſounder, more robuſt, and more capable of enduring 
fatigue. This is alſo the reaſon why thoſe who are naturally 


thick and fat are more readily ſeized with ſickneſs, and de- 


ſroyed by i, than thoſe of lender habits 


= 


— the Pulſe is frequent and ſafe; whereas 
in old perſons itis flow and large, whilſt in young perſons, and 
thoſe full grown, it is large and vehement; for generally infants 
are neceſſary to their growth) and collect a great deal of fordes ; 


| which is the reaſon why infants and children are more generally 


_ frized with ſickneſs, and more, readily die of it, than youths 
and adults. Old perſons have thick blood, but rigid fibres; 
Vor. III. 1 for 
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for which reaſon their Pulſe is hard, and makes a forcible im- 
preſſion onfthe touch: but in infants and children the Pulſe is 
ſoft, on account of the tenderneſs and laxity of the fibres. 
The Pulſe is alſo changed by the ſeaſon of the year, the ex- 


erciſe of the body, the aliments, and the affections of the 


mind. In the middle of the ſpring the Pulſe is large and ve- 
bement; at this {Eaſon alſo the ſtrength is greateſt ; for which 
reaſon perſons are at that time moſt rarely ſick, and recover 
moſt eaſily : in the middle of the ſummer the Pulſe is quicker 
and weaker, becauſe by the intenſe heat the ſtrength is im- 
paired, whilſt the inteſtine motion of the fluids is greater 
than it uſually is. In autumn the Pulſe is flower, ſofter, and 
weaker than at any other ſeaſon; and in winter harder, a little 
more vehement, and flower. Among kingdoms and climates, 
thoſe which are hot and ſultry may be compared to the middle 
of the ſummer, thoſe which are cold to the winter, and ſuch 
as are temperate to the ſpring. 


| ExkERCISE nnen the Pulſe, and conſequently the circu- 
lation of the blood, whilſt an idle and inactive ſtate ren- 
ders the Pulſe flow, weak, and languid, and diminiſhes the 
circulation of the fluids. Spirituous aliments render the 
' Pulſe large, vehement, and frequent. The Pulſe of ſuch as 
are aſleep is ſlow, ſmall, and languid ; but as ſoon as they 
awake, it forthwith becomes large, quicker, and ſtronger ; 
the Pulſe of thoſe who are angry is large, vehement, and 
quick; that of ſuch as are frighted, frequent, ſmall, and in- 
active; and of thoſe who are ſorrowful, ſmall, languid, and 
| flow; fo that according to Fernelius, in lib. iii. de Pulſibus, 
the common and ordinary affections of the body change the 
« Pulſe; fo that without duly adverting to theſe affections, the 
«© Pulfe cannot be certainly underſtood, nor can it be deter- 
e mined how far i it recedes from a natural ſtate in CONE. | 
40 of diſeaſes.” 


Tur natural Pulſe i is therefore Spb wSafont nat 
— after exerciſe, * immoderate eating, drink - 
ing 
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ing wine, or other cauſes which exagitate the heart and ſpi- 
rits; for we are to determine nothing about the Pulſe till the 
force of external cauſes has ceaſed, and all perturbations of 
the body are allayed ; for the Pulſe is the moſt certain ſign 
and criterion for judging of the motion of the heart and 
blood ; but if the Pulſe alone is obſerved, without paying a 
due regard to other circumſtances, it may lay a foundation for 


forming a falſe judgment; becauſe, as Celſus ſays in lib. iii. 


cap. 6. the Pulſe may be diſturbed by a thouſand things. 


Tarn has almoſt always been a conſiderable diſpute | 


among phyſicians, what Pulſe is eſſential to fevers, or conſti- 


tutes their pathognomonic ſign : many of the ancients, among 
whom Galen was the firſt, inform us in their works, that a 


quick and frequent Pulſe denotes a fever ; but many of the 
moderns take a frequent Pulſe for the genuine ſign and cha- 
racteriſtic of a fever: thus Sylvius, in Prax. Med. lib. ii. 


ſpeaks in the following manner; © A preternaturally frequent 


« Pulſe is the ſign which at all times belongs to a fever alone, 


* and is conſequently its pathognomonic ſign ; ſo that when 


« this ſign is preſent, a fever is preſent ; and when it is ab- 
« ſent, fo is the other alſo; nor is any other ſign univerſally 
« proper to all fevers hitherto diſcovered by practitioners;“ 
for all other ſigns do not fo properly denote a fever, as the 
ſpecies, the degree, or the time of a fever. Etmuller tells us, 
« that a preternaturally frequent Pulſe is juſtly accounted the 
« pathognomonic ſign of fevers by Sylvius, both in his Diſ- 
« ſertatio de Natura Febrium and in his Praxis, whatever 


« Deuſingius, in tract. de Diſquiſitione Anti-ſylvana, may af- 


„ firm to the contrary.” Decker, a practical phyſician of 
Holland, in Not. ad Barbette, informs us, that there is a 
« fever wherever a preternaturally frequent Pulſe is obſeryed.” 


Schelhammer, in tract. de Pulf, tells us, © that in all fe- 
&« vers there is a frequent Pulſe, which when accompanied 


e with heat, is their pathognomonic ſign.” The celebrated 


Bohnius ſpeaks in the following manner; “ In a frequent 
Ff2 « Pulls 
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% Pulſe the ſtrength of the heart ſeems equal to the morbific 
«* canſe, if this frequent Pulſe remains in an uniform manner, 


and is conſequently the pathognomonic ſign of fevers; but 


4 if a weakneſs of the Pulſe is combined with its celerity, is 
4 indicates loſs of the ſtrength mare or leſs, as more or fewer 
te and vehement ſtrakes are obſerved,” Other authorities 
would be of no uſe, only we muſt obſerve, that upon a falſe 
hypotheſis not only the ancients, but alſo many of the mo- 
derns, made a diſtinction between quick and frequent; for 


they called the Pulſe frequent, if within a certaia time fre- 
quent pulſations were made; whereas by a quick Pulle they 
meant one of the vehement kind. Hence Willis, in tract. de 


Febribus, calls that a febrile Pulſe in which the arteries vibrate 


vehemently and quickly ; where he alſo aſſerts, that if the 


Pulſe decomes more vehement, the fever is augmented. Cæ- 
lius Aurelianus, in lib. i. Acut. tells us, That the ſign of - 
4 fevers is an iptenſe heat and a vehement Pulſe, n | 


* ſhould be produced by ſome external cauſe.” 


ron theſe reaſons Brown, in Obſervationibus Medic, every». 

where aſſerts that a quick and a weak Pulſe are contrary: ta. 
each other; fo that by the word quick it is obvious he meant 
vehement. Though authors hardly as yet ſeem to have formed 
diſtia& notions of Pulſes, yet all, both ancient and modern, 


ſeem to agree in this, that a frequent Pulſe in every ſpecies of 


fever, whether continual or intermittent, whether benign or 

malignant, whether in its beginning or at its height, proves 
ſuch a fever to be preſent; hence they always join the fre- 
quent either with the quick, or with the weak Pulle ; ſo that 

_ they agree that the frequent Pulſe is rather to be called the 

_ efſential ſign of fevers tian the quick, which none of them 
will hardly aſſert to be found either in the beginning or bor: Tt 


rors of fevers, or any of the agrees bing: 


BuT from what we have fapnoled, it is ſufficiently obvious a 
that * differences may be excellently reconciled, ſince the 
quick 


* 


* * 


blood, and an increaſed heat of the body. In inveſtigating 


motion of the heart from the influx of the blood through the 
coronary arteries, and of the nervous fluid through the nerves, 
into the fibres of the heart ; from which he concludes that 
the muſcles of the heart are moſt frequently moved when the 


indicates that a 
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true pathognomonic ſign of fevers : but this frequency is ei · 


hement, or with the ſmall and weak, according to the diver- 


ſity of fevers and the times of the diſeaſe. A frequent Pulſe, 


when weak and ſmall, is ſcarcely ever good, ſince it denotes 
a. languid and flow circulation of the blood; but a frequent 
large or vehement Pulſe, ſuch as is generally obſerved in the 
height of continual fevers, denotes a briſk circulation of the 


the cauſe of a frequent Pulſe, which is generally preternatu- 


ral, and accompanies ſeveral diforders, we ſhall follow the ac- | 


curate Bellini, who, in tract. de Pulſibus, accounts for the 


nervous fluid is moſt frequently conveyed into them, which 


| happens when it is forced into them by a ſufficient quantity of 


blood flowing forcibly into the brain. Now by a frequent 


contraction of the heart a frequent Pulſe is produced, which 
proper quantity of blood is conveyed to the 
brain, and that the brain is forcibly preſſed, which will hap- 


of an obſtruction of its veins, or when the blood contained in 


theſe veins cannot flow into other parts, the blood in the mean 


time ſtagnating either in the internal parts, or in the lungs ; 
or when the blood is thrown into a ſtate of efferveſcence, by 


which it aſſumes a tendency to move in every direction with a 


greater impetus, and by that means preſſes the brain more 


| powerfully: the muſcles of the heart alſo move more fre- 
quently when irritated by any ſtimulus. If, therefore, the 


blood js too acrid or hot, ſo as to ſtimulate the ſinuſes of the 
heart, the heart will be more frequently contracted, and the 


B 
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quick Pulſe is nothing elſe but the frequent, which is the 
ther greater or leſs, and aſſociates itfelf with the great or ve- 


— 
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Sixck we have ſhewn that from the Pulſe we are to form a 


judgment not only of the -circulation and temperature of the 
blood, but alſo of the motion of the ſpirits and the ſtrength 
of the patient; ſo the knowledge of the Pulſe and a due at- 
tention to it muſt be of ſingular uſe to the phyſician, not 
only in inveſtigating the natures of diſorders, and forming a 
right judgment concerning them, but alſo in preſcribing me- 
dicines for their cure. But it is to be obſerved; that the Pulſe 

to be carefully and not ſuperficially conſulted. The phy- 


Gans of China are far more careful in this reſpect than thoſe 


of Europe, for thoſe often ſpend a whole hour in feeling the 
Palſe, whilſt che phyſicians of our country have hardly pa- 


tience to feel above two pulſations. A practice highly cul- 
pible, ſince after ten ſtrokes of the artery an inequality or in- 


termiſſion often occurrs, which happens whilſt the unequally 
mixed blood paſſes through the heart. The Pulſe is alſo to 
be felt in both wriſts, in the neck, and in the temples : ſince it is 
certain from experience that the Pulſe in the wriſts frequently 


varies, and may be more commodiouſly felt in one than in an- 
other. We ought alſo to advert to the Pulſes of other parts: 
thus, ſometimes hypochondriac patients perceive a large Pulſe 
under the ribs on the left fide; which happens when a quick 
and viſcid blood, exagitated by heat or any other cauſe, en- 


deavours to procure a quick paſſage through the pancreas and 
ſpleen, but ſtopping in their narrow veſſels produces a pulſa- 
tion, and a kind of pricking pain. Hence Joh. Vander Lin- 

den, in Select. Medic. tells us, that the blood in this. cafe 
_ « faiſes a kind of tumult within, by pricking and ſtriking on 


« the ſpleen.” How intenſe the pricking pains of the ſpleen 


are, ſome found perſons experience as ſoon as they are over- 
| heated.” Tulpius, in Cent. xi. obſ. 28, me 


Had a preternatural pulfation in the ſpleen. - In continual and 
malignant fevers a large internal pulſation in the veins of the 
head generally denotes a ſubſequent delirium ; ſince it is a 
ſign that the blood there congeſted circulates. lowly, till at 
laſt becoming ſtagnant, it produces a violent inflammation of 


ns a man who 
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the meninges. Hippocrates, in Coac. Prænot. informs us, 
that if a large Pulſe ariſes from an exceſſive ebullition of the 


4 blood, fo that in fevers the veins of the temples beat, and the 


« face is turgid, without a ſoftneſs of the præcordia, there is 
« reaſon to ſuſpect that the diſeaſe will be long, and that it will 
* not terminate without a large hæmorrhage from the noſe, 
* an hiccough, convulſions, or ſciatic pains.” The reaſou 
of this in my opinion is, that the redundant blood ſeeks for an 


outlet either by the noſe or the hzmorrhoidal veins ; and the 


ſooner this happens the ſooner the patient is free from his 
diſorder, 


WHEN a pulſation is obſerved in any part of the body, where 
at other times it is not felt, we may certainly conclude that 
the part is inflamed and diſpoſed to a ſuppuration, eſpecially 
when it is accompanied with tumour and pain. An hard 
Pulſe is almoſt an infallible ſign of an inflammation in the mem 
branous parts; for this hardneſs of the Pulſe, or exceſſive ten- 


ſion and vibration of the artery, indicates ſomething of a ſpaſ- 
modic nature, ariſing from the conſent of the parts, and pro- 


duced by the inflammation and pain. The Pulſe of perſons 
labouring under diſorders of the breaſt, or a palpitation of the 
heart, is generally frequent, unequal, and languid ; but ſuch 
a Pulſe, unleſs when vehement, is accompanied with no pre- 


ternatural heat; and happens becauſe the blood does not paſs 
through the ſinuſes of the heart and the lobes of the lungs. 


In weakneſs and a diſpoſition te ſyncopes the Pulſe is generally 


8 ſmall, rare, and languid ; but if the Pulſe is abſolutely imper- 
ceptible, the body covered with a cold ſweat, and the func- 


tions of the mind are not totally deſtroyed, I have frequently 
obſerved that the patient infallibly dies in fix hours: and ſuch 


a a ſituation I have ſeen produced by corroſive poiſon. It is to 


be obſerved that about the critical times ia fevers, when na- 
ture endeavours to throw off the ſuperfluous and peccant 
matter by ſtool or ſweat, the Pulſe though languid is yet 


more regular and leſs ſrequept, which is a certain Ggn of re- 


covery. 
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covery, But if the Pulſe is ſoft and undulating, it is a fg 
that a ſalutary critical ſweat is juſt coming on. 


Ir is alſo te be obſerved that the Pulſe is changed hy medi- 
cines. Thus after draſtic purgatives, which procure too many 
ſtools, the Pulſe is generally preternaturally quick. After 
venæſection, eſpecially in plethoric habits, the Pulſe becomes 
quicker, a ſign that the circulation of the blood, in conſe- 
_ quence of it having a larger ſpace, is happily increafed : ſince 
by this means a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hzmorrhoids, is 
generally removed. It is certain, not only from the authority 
of Sydenham, but alſo from experience, that after the uſe of 
chalybeats the Pulſe is quicker, the face redder, and the heat 
greater. Strong ſudorifics, compoſed of volatile oleous fub- 
ſtances, greatly increaſe the pulſation of the heart and arteries, 
On the contrary, anodynes, opiates, preparations of nitre, 
- precipitating powders, acids, and ſuch things as diminiſh the 
inteſtine motion of the blood and fix its ſulphur, render the 
| Pulſe calm and moderate in pains, inflammations, and a febrile 

| Intemperature. Such an effect I alſo once ſaw produced by 4 
due mixture of nitre and camphire, as Dr. Willis has juſtly 
Pee in tract. de 1 Same vey uſeful and im- 
the ſtate of the Pulſe : this; proving and wendung are con- 
tra- indicated by a too quick and vehement Pulſe; as alſo by 4 
low and depreſſed Pulſe : for when the blood is in a violent 
motion and ebullition, the ſecretions are generally very languid. 
If the ſtrength is defective, which may be known by the lan- 
guid ſtate of the Palſe, emetics and purgatives diminiſh the 
ſtrength ſtill more; ſo that the phyſician ought to conſult the 
Pulſe before he exhibits them. For when the Pulſe is ſtrong, 
and the motion of the blood regular, theſe artificial evacua- 


tions are moſt beneficial, and ſucceed beſt. The fame cau- 


tion is neceſſary in the exhibition of ſudorifics and all analep- 
tics, which convey heat and motion to the blood : for if the 
Pulſe is ſtrong and frequent, ſuch ſpirituous ſubſtances do 
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more injury than good: becauſe they rarefy the blood too 


much, and accelerate its inteſtine motion; by which means a 


delirium and other inflammations are frequently brought on. 


Great circumſpection and attention to the. Pulſe is alſo requi- 
fite in the exhibition of narcotics or opiates : for as theſe are 
poſſeſſed of a power of ſtopping the motion of the blbod and 
ſpirits, and conſequently of impairing ſtrength, ſo they ought 
never to be exhibited when the Pulſe is weak, languid, and 
{mall, but are to be avoided like poiſon. But if the Pulſe is 
unequal and intermitting, opiates readily procure a perpetual 
ſleep. | 


No XXVIII. 


Concerning che Injuries of Strong Liquors in a 


Morning, 
[From Dr. Carr's Epiſtles.] 


MaDan, 


'T gives me the utmoſt concern to hear that your eldeſt ſon 
continues ſtill to indulge himſelf in his Morning Liquors : 
I did very much hope that after ſuch a violent fhock of his con · 


ſtitution, and the great difficulty of repairing it, that he would 


for the future be more careful in his way of living: but al- 
though neither his reputation nor any regard to his health can 
prevail with him to a new courſe, yet I cannot forbear any en- 
deavours to aſſiſt ſo good a mother in the diſcharge of her 


duty. I am one of thoſe phyſicians (if I may declare ſo open- 
ly of myſelf) who had much rather decline my buſineſs, 
Where there are no hopes of doing good, than to go on to no 


purpoſe for the largeſt fees whatſoever : yet it is obliging 


upon the humanity of a phyſician, to uſe all endearours of re- 
_ Claiming ſuch as have abandoned all rules and advice, and take 
pains for their own deſtruction; nor ought any thing to be 

denied to a Lady ſo eminent for her goodneſs and piety. 


Vor. III. Gg | You 
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Lou defire, Madam, that as foon as poſſible I would give 
in writing an account of thoſe diſtempers which are occafioned 
by this Morning Tippling, in order to alarm him with the fre- 
quent mention of impending diſeaſes. I wiſh that your inten- 

tions may be anſwered. | | 


rages d dess peng {dels knee ap kings Kiſs 
but what ſome time or other has its riſe from this filthy 


ro HH 
petite, hurts concoction, diſturbs the ſecretions, and fo pro- 
f duces ſchirrous tumours, the ſcurvy, jaundice, and dropſies. 


x ArTEx it has done its miſchiefs in the ſtomach it be 2 
the bowels, and there occaſions fluxes, cholic pains, the iliac 
paſſion, JR and hypochoadriacal kumours. | 


' ArTux fo many miſchich from the drinting Spirlinogs.Li- 
quors in a morning, in the firſt paſſages it very often raiſes the 
blood into a ferment, by which means it brings fevers, inflam- 
mations, phrenſy, apoplexies, which takes a perſon off upon 
the firſt attack. Sometimes it preys upon the blood, and robs 
1 whence ts Al 


= e e TA th + eee b 
Jurious to the breaſt, cauſing aſthmas, pleuriſies, peripneu- 
_—_ eee gn 


- eee ond thonnntthe werres 
themſelves; for ſpaſms, tremors, palſies, convulſions, and 
 epileplies, frequently ſeize upon thoſe who ate guilty of this 
LasTLY, 
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LasTLy, weakneſs of the limbs, the gout, pains in the 


knees and arms, together with. rheumatiſms, are reckoned 
amongſt the lighter diſorders which are brought about by this 


I cONFEss all theſe maladies do not happen to all perſons 
who deſerve them, but there are none but what meet with 
ſome of them. Evenings intemperance will be the fame, only 
1. . morning" will -lecſe 
and kill a perſon ſooner. 


Bs ws ae tons at Gs it. 
. prevents all means of recovery from 
ighteſt diforder ariſes, and the pa- 
dent is obliged to forbear his beloved boitle, his ſpirits will be 
. eee, eee 
18 cordials ; not fo much from the ſeverity of the dif- 


caſe, as from his preceding loſs of ſrength. s 


1 ee 
ceſſary that the more we drink the more we are thirſty ? The 

more we accuſtom ourſelves to Spirituous Liquors, the more 
we want ſpirits; the more we uſe hot things, the more we 
grow cold ; R 


nature. 


Ir any one (which rarely happens) by means of a happy 
conſtitution chances to ſurvive ſuch irrregularities, yet he cer- 
tainly haſtens on old age; not ſuch an age as is venerable and 
comely with hoary hairs and a ſerene gravity, but ſuch as is 
an impaired memory. At this time, in fo great a city as this, 
I know but one who has arrived to a conſiderable age, after 
being a Morning Wine Drinker, whilſt a thouſand others have 
tippled themſelves into the grave in the very flower of their 


Gg 2 ; You 
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You complain, Madam, only of your ſon's indulging him- 
ſelf in his morning glaſſes, although it is to be feared that he 
does not forbear them in an evening: I never yet have known 
an inſtance of an immoderate morning drinker but what was at 
his bottle in an evening, unleſs he alſo got dead drunk firſt ; fo 
naturally one evil riſes out of another : but I would have him 
conſider, that if there be a neceſſity of drinking ſametimes, he 
may with a great deal more ſafety follow it in an evening than 
in a morning. In a morning it is better to drink {mall ale 
than wine, and wine than drams, | 


IxXDERD I am 1 ſorry that your ſon carries his im- 
prudence fo far as to plead for this cuſtom, and by it to pretend 


to procure an appetite, which otherwiſe he ſhould not have. 


Ir is high time to ſhew the folly of ſuch an excuſe, leſt the 


A miſchief ſhould infe& your other ſon, as yet a youth of ou 
| — This may be done by ſeveral arguments. 


WIEN he was with me in our college, and lived in that 


_ temperance as is cuſtomary, there his ſtomach was by no 

means bad, but ſuch as often diverted his thoughts into the 

kitchen. But as ſoon as he came to London, and fell into 
this deſtructive practice, how prodigiouſly was he changed? 


The very mention of meat now nauſeates him, and he eats ſo 


ttle as hardly to be perceivable : to himſelf therefore it is that 
L appeal, whether the cauſe of ſuch a loſs of appetite can with 
any colour of reaſon be _ a proper means of recover- 


ing it! 


SECONDLY, they enjoy the beſt of appetites who make 


no uſe of whets. Sober men have for the moſt part the beſt 
ſtomachs. It is true, that now it is come to this paſs, that if 


he has not his morning whet he cannot eat; but if he had 
never indulged himſelf in this cuſtom, it would have been 
much . — 

THIRDLY, 
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Tump, cuſtom is as it were a ſecond nature, and muſt 
be given way to fo far, that the worſt muſt not be broke 
through but by degrees: I would not therefore adviſe your 
ſon to leave off this practice all at once; but abate by a little at 
a time, both in the quantity and quality of what he drinks: 
let him come from a quart to a pint, from a pint to half a 
one, and from that to a glaſs; from ſpirit of wine let him 
come back to wine, from wine to the better ſort of ale, and 
from that by degrees to what is ſtill ſmaller ; but he is by no 
means to be debarred from a ſufficiency to quench thirſt at 
meals; and by this the inconveniencies of an ill cuſtom max 
be removed : but afterwards let him take care not to fall into 
any new practices that may affect his health, and which are 
forbid by his phyſicians, 


Bo r your ſon promiſes bimſelf mighty . from vo- 
miting, after a ſtomach full of wine; as if thereby there was 
made a critical diſcharge of the cauſe of ſome diſtemper. 


Bo r how wide this is from his own experience let himſelf 
judge ; for he cannot but obſerve, that the more frequent 
ſuch diſcharges return, the worſe condition is his health in: 
that is not any critical endeavour of nature to throw out any 
peccant humours, but ſymptomatical, proceeding from too 
great a diſtenſion of the ſtomach with wine, and is a reſiſtance 
likewiſe to the pouring in thoſe ſupplies which are in readineſs 
to take place of what was juſt before — ap. . as one 
pellet drives back another. 


PERHAPs your ſon will not eaſily be perſuaded, that thoſe 
morning draughts are prejudicial to his health, becauſe ſome 
- phyſicians, and thoſe very eminent too, indulge themſelves in 
the ſame practice; which they would not certainly do, if it 

was but ſuſpected to be injurious. 
Ir there are any phyſicians who give into ſuch a cuſtom, 
they are chargeable with the ſame, or rather much greater 
| 5 im- 
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\ Imprudence, as they know better than they practiſe; upon 
ſuch an account they ought not to be reckoned eminent: how- 


erer, to have company in ſinning neither leſſens the crime nor 
the puniſhment, - 


1 am ready to perſuade myſelf, Madam, that if your ſon 
would but a little abate this practice, ſo as to give himſelf 
leiſure for reflection, which the tippling ſo much wine in a 
morning will not permit him to do, that this way of reaſon- 
ing will make ſome good impreſſions upon him. 


Bor by no means is he to be ſet upon while he is in his 


liquor: there are much properer opportunities for advice: af- 


ter he has been ſettled by ſleep, what you fay will go furtheſt 
Wich him, and leave the * impreſſions. 


Tx morning is a friend to the muſes :” and it is a 
queſtion with me which is his greateſt loſs, that of health or 
of time (Theophraſtus determines the loſs of time to be the 


greateſt of loſſes) eſpecially ſince he gave from his childhood 


ſuch great hopes both of his capacity and judgment : in ſhort, 


I am obliged not to ſay what was expected from him, for fear 


it ſhonld too deeply wound a tender mother, who has * 


| always watchful for ber childrens good. | 


. Is your ſon, who is rich in his patrimony, cares/not for 
ſtudy, let him- uſe. exerciſes and ſports, riſe and go out early 


in the morning, and hunt till he is weary ; for the fermenta- 


tions of youthful blood wants a bridle more than a ſpur. 
Then he will come home weary, and chearfully fit down to eat 
at any hours: he will then want no ſauces from the Indies, 


IAN fearful theſe things ſhoald be faid to no purpole, be- 
cauſe © the firſt tincture youth receives is very difficultly made 


to give way to any other afterwards :” however, they ſhew 


my good intentions, and how deſirous I am to ſerve you, for I 
ihall ever preſerve my eſteem of your piety and virtues, 
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No XXIX. 


An Account of Symptoms ariſing from eating the 
Seeds of Henbane, with their Cure, &. and ſome 
occaſional Remarks, by Sir Hans Sloane. 


GENTLEMEN, 
—— bs yetet90Y TRAD wits (Val I. p. ah 
&c.) of the Henbane and the Napellus, as uſed by Dr. 
Stork, I have ſent you the following accounts of the ef- 

forts of thoſe plants (from the Phil. Tranf.) of which ef- 
forts it may not be improper to inform your readers by 
ay of fupplement to Dr. Stork”s obſeryations. 


I am, GENTLEMEN, | 
gn co Bn dos - 
ri. H. Med. Doet. 


FN. 1729, 3 wemnkde tic Hhns Wins ah | 
1 accident that befel four of his children, aged from four 

years and a half, to thirteen years and a half, by their eating 
ſome ſeeds they had gathered in the fields, which they miſtook 
for filberds : by one of the capſules, Sir Hans inſtantly knew it to 
be that of the Hyoſcyamus niger, vel vulgaris, C B. (or the com- 
mon Henbane) which bears ſome groſs reſemblance to the huſk 
of a filberd, and the ſeeds reſemble thoſe of the poppy. The 
ſymptoms that appeared in all the four were, great thirſt, ſwim- 
mings in the head, dimneſs of ſight, ravings, and profound 
| fleep; which laſt in one of them continued for two days and 

two nights. Sir Hans ordered them all to be bled, bliſtered 
| in ſeveral placts, and afterwards purged with a medicine com- 
poſed of elect. lenit. ol. amygd. dulc. flor. ſulphur. &. ſyr. 
for. perſicor. which operated both ROT ER and by 
* they perfolily recovered. | 


THB 


hp of hand. 
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Taz delirium - occaſioned by theſe ſeeds differs from the 
common, and in ſome meaſure agrees with that produced by 
the dutroa, a ſpecies of ſtramonium, and by the bangue of 
Eaſt-India, a ſort of hemp: and they are all different from that 
kind of diſorder cauſed by the rubbing with a certain ointment 


made uſe of by witches {according to Lacuna, in his verſion 
and comments upon Dioſcorides) the effect of which, as he was 


told, is to throw the perſons into a deep ſleep, and make them 


dream fo ſtrongly of being carried in the air to diſtant places, 
| and there meeting with others of their diabolical fraternity, 
that when they awake, they actually believe, and have confeſ- 
Rk — Ar 


Hen W e of the great virtues 
of Henbane · ſeeds in the tooth-ach. A perſon of quality tor- 


mented with this racking pain, had an empiric recommended to 
him. The quack conveyed the ſmoke of burning Henbane- 


ſeeds by means of a funnel into the hollow tooth, and thereby 


removed the pain; but at the ſame time there dropped ſome 
- maggots from the tooth (as he pretended) into a pail of water 


placed underneath for that purpoſe. Sir Hans procured one of 


theſe maggots, which he ſent wrapt up to M. Lewenhoeck, at 


Delft in Holland, where it arrived fafe and alive. Upon exa- 
mination, M. Lewenhoeck found it to be entirely like thoſe 


bred in ordinary rotten cheeſe : wherefore he procured ſome 


of theſe latter, and carefully fed both them, and that one Sir 
Hans had ſent, on the ſame cheeſe, and they were. all, ac- 


ro 4” + fury op erpup —— 


1 


C 


cured the tooth ach, it is highly probable, the maggots had 
„ iter, e 
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No XXX. 


The Caſe of a Man who was — by eating Monks- 
| hood, or Napellus, by Mr. Vincent Bacon. 


BOUT ten at night, Mr. Bacon was called to one John 
Crumpler, a ſilk-weaver in Spital-fields; when he came 
Into the room, he found him lying on the bed, with his head 
ſupported by a by-ſtander, his eyes and teeth fixed, his noſe 


_ pinched in, His hands, feet and forehead cold, and all in a 


cold ſweat, no pulſe to be perceived, and his-breath fo ſhort, 
us ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed. Upon enquiry Mr. Bacon was 


told, that he had been very well all day, and about eight had 
| eat a very hearty ſupper of pork, and a fallad dreſſed with oil 


and vinegar, immediately after which he began to find an in- 
diſpoſition. That the fallad conſiſted of common fallad herbs, 
bought at a ſtall in the market, except ſome ſellery picked out 


of their own garden. Mr. Bacon ſuſpecting that he had been 


eating ſome poiſonous herb, aſked if he found in the beginning 
of the diſorder any inclination to vomit ? and he was told none; 
but that when he found his illneſs come upon him with greaf 


large quantity of oil, about a pint in all, and after that loaded 


his ſtomach with carduus tea till he vomited ; and thougly he 


threw up the greateſt part of his ſupper, yet the ſymptoms ftill 


violence, he thought himſelf poiſoned, and forthwith drank a 


increaſed, which made Mr. Bacon be ſent for; but before he 
could get to him, things were now come to the extremity above 


deſcribed. Having nothing at hand but a tea-ſpoonful or two of 
Ipirit of hartſhorn, he forced open his teeth with the handle 


of a ſpoon, and as his head was reclined, he poured the ſpirit 


iato his mouth, which rouzed him a little, and firſt ſet him a 
\ coughing, and next a vomiting. Mr. Bacon took the ad- 
vantage of the little ſenſe that was returned, and continued 


ties more ; but he could not hinder his ſwooning often be- 

tween. the times of reaching, though he gave him after each 

time 40 or 50 drops of fal volatile & tinctur. croc. ana p. e. 
Ver. III. „ 


plying the patient with carduus-tea, till he had yomited ſeveral 


is 


| 
| 
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in a glaſs of wine; the patient at length began to find a working 
' downwards, as he afterwards expreſſed himfelf, which was 
followed by a ſtool; after which he vomited two or three 
times more, and then he faid his head was ſo heavy, and his 
ſtrength and ſpirits ſo exhauſted, though his ſtomach and 
bowels were much eaſier, that he muſt needs lie down: his 
_ pulſe was then a little returned, though very much interrupted 
and irregular, ſometimes beating two or three ſtrokes very quick 


together, and then making a ſtop of as long or a longer time 
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than the preceding ſtrokes together took up. Having obſerved 
that what he had laſt vomited was little more than the pure 
' carduus-tea, Mr. Bacon, gave him a draught made of aq. 
_ epidem. ther. androm. conf, alkerm. &c. and gave orders to 
make him ſome ſack-whey to drink between whiles, ſometimes 
alone, and in caſe of great faintneſs, with ſome of the above- 
mentioned drops. It being about one o'clock, Mr. Bacon left 
him ; and calling to ſee him next morning, he found him 
much better: the patient had laid awake, though ſtill, an hour 
or two after he left him; but being very cold and chilly, had 
a great deal of covering laid upon him, and then he had a 
kindly warmth come over his limbs, fucceeded by a moderate 
fweat, and then a quiet ſleep of four or five hours, from which 
he waked very much refreſhed : his ſenſes had never failed him 
but during the ſwoonings. Mr. Bacon could ſee none of the 
ſallad but the ſellery, which being the produce of their own 
garden, the boy who gathered it the evening before was or- 
dered to fetch ſome more of the fame: he preſently brought a 
ſpecimen, which Mr. Bacon took to be the common Monks- 
hood of our gardens, called by Moriſon in his Prelud. Botan. 


Tux alterations the patient found in himſelf after eating it, 
and the manner they came on, were as follows : the firſt 
- ſymptom was a ſenſation of a tingling heat, which not only af- 
fefted his tongue, but his jaws; fo that his teeth ſeemed looſe, - 


and his cheeks ſo much irritated, that the people about him, nay 
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even his looking-glaſs, could ſcarce perſuade him, but that his | 


face ſwelled to twice its proper ſize : this tingling ſenſation ſpread 
itſelf farther and farther, till it haJ taken hold of his whole body, 


eſpecially the extremities : he had an unſteadineſs in the joints, 


eſpecially of the knees and ancles, with twitchings upon the 
tendons, ſo that he could ſcarce walk acroſs the room; and 
he thought that in all his limbs he felt a ſenſible ſtop or inter- 


ruption in the circulation of the blood; and that from the 


wriſts to the fingers ends, and from the ancles to the toes, 


there was no circulation at all; but he had no ſickneſs or diſ- 


_ poſition to vomit, till he took the oil, &c. Afterwards his 


head grew giddy, and his eyes miſty and wandering ; and next, 


a kind of humming or hiſſing noife ſeemed continually to found 
in his ears, which was followed by the above-mentioned ſyn- 


A woMAN who had ſupped with the patient, having be- 


fore been out of order, and not then perfectly recovered, eat 
but ſparingly ; but took this ſuppoſed ſellery along with the 
other herbs, and felt and complained of all the ſame ſymptoms, 


but in a leſs degree than the man had done. She would not be 
| prevailed on to vomit, but only took the cordial draught above 
deſcribed. The man became quite well, but the woman con- 


tinued ſtill out of order: and yet there was not put into the 


whole ſallad more than what grows upon one of the roots. 


| x 
Experiments on the Effects of the Poiſon of the Rattle- 
Snake; by Capt. Hall. Phil. Tranſ. N* 399. 


N South-Carolina, May 10, 1729, Captain Hall, having 
.& procured a fine healthful rattle- ſnake, about four feet long, 


did, with three or four gentlemen, and one Mr. Kidwell a 


. ſurgeon, make ſome experiments on the effects of its poiſon. 


d'- ud 
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Tn procurcd three cur-dogs, the largeſt not bigger than 
a common harrier ; and the leaſt about the bigneſs of the lar · 
geſt (ized lap-dog, all of them ſmooth haired. 


Tas ſnake being tied and pinned down to a graſs-plote, 
they took the largeſt of the dogs, which was a white one, and 


another perſon held one end, while the captain held the other ; 
dog. 


—— on their bringing the dog over the ſnake, 


be raiſed himſelf near two feet, and bit the dog, as he was 


jumping : the dog yelped, by which the Captain perceived he 


was bitten; upon which he pulled the dog to him as faſt as 
he could, and perceived his eyes fixt, his tongue between his 
teeth, which were cloſe, his lips drawn up in ſuch a manner, 
as to leave his teeth and gums bare: in ſhort, the dog was 
quite dead in a quarter of a minute, as the by-ſianders 


 Jpdged ; but one perſon, beſides the Captain, was of opinion 
it was in half that time. They could not fee where the dog 
was bitten, nor obſerve any blood; upon which, ordering ſome 


hat water to ſcald the hair off, they could diſcoyer but one 
puncture, which looked of a blueiſh green colour a little 


round it; it was juſt between his fore leg and his breaſt, 


where, when his legs are extended, the hair is much thinner 
than in ſome other places, 


HaL an hour after the firſt bite, they took a ſecond dog, 


which was ſomewhat leſs, of a liver colour, and in like man- 
ner brought him over the ſnake, which in a very little time 
|þjt his ear, fo that they all ſaw it; the dog yelped very much, 


and ſoon ſhewęd the ſigns of being very ſick, holding the car 


that was bit uppermoſt ; he recled and ſtaggered about for 
ſome time, then he fell down, and ſtruggled as if convulſed, 
rf and for tuo of three —_ UP, each time wagging his tall 


though 


having tied a cord round his neck, ſo as not to ſtrangle him, 


the length was not mere than four yards each way from the 


| obſerved, he had drawn blood there. The dog, 


they could get him again. For that day they put up the ſnake, 
imagining his poiſon was very near, if not quite, expended. 
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though ſlowly, and attempting to follow a negro-boy, who uſed 
to make much of him. They put him into a cloſet, and or- 


— 


ABov'T an hour after the ſecond was bitten, they took the 
third dog in like manner: the ſnake bit him on the right fide 
of the belly, about two inches behind the long ribs ; for they 
for about 2 
minute, did not ſeem to be hurt; ſo they let him go, ſince 


Two hours ae the fond dey was is, the negr-bay 
told them he was dead. 


 Abour an bour after Mr. Kidwell opened him, in order 


e examine the heart; but the captain could not perceive any 


| ſeen, where there was no poiſon in the caſe. Mr. Kidwell laid 


open the ſkull, and was of opinion that the brain was more 


red and ſwoln than any he had ever obſerved; and he told the 
Captain a little while after, that the blood turned very black. 


Fon that day they heard no more of the third dog which 


- was bitten; but next morning the woman who owned him 
came to the Captain, complaining of his cruelty in killing her 
dog; ſhe did not know when he died, but faid ſhe faw him 


at ſeven in the evening before, which was about three hours 
after he was bit, and that he was fo fick he could ſcarce wag 


d None of theſe dogs were ſwoln before they died, 


cox the 14th they got two dogs, both as big as common bull 

| dogs : the firſt dog, which he bit on the inſide of his left thigh, 
died in half a minute exactly, in the opinion of two gentlemen 
who kept their watches in their hands all the while: there 
were pwq very * punctures in his thigh, which looked livid, 


though 
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though no blood was drawn. This dog did not ſwell for four 
hours after he was dead. 


Tx ſecond dog was bit about an hour after the firſt, on 
the outſide of his thigh, where they perceived the blood at two 
places: he ſoon ſickened, and died in four minutes. 


Tater thought the ſnake's poiſon was not ſpent, ſo got a 
cat (for they could procure no more dogs) which he bit about 


| an hour after, though the Captain could not ſay where: the cat 
* was very ſick, and they put her up in a cloſet ; by ſome means 


the cat was let out in leſs than an hour and a half after ſne 


was bitten. Next morning early ſhe was found dead in the 


garden, and much ſwoln; fo that nobody cared to examine : 


or ſearch where ſhe was bir. 


ABouT a quarter of an * after he had bitten the cat, he 


dit a hen twice; the hen ſeemed very ſick and drooping, and 


could not, or did not fly up to her uſual place of rooſt among 


the reſt that night; but the next day ſhe ſeemed very well, 
and continued fo till evening, when the Captain ordered her to 
be killed, and her feathers ſcalded off; there were two punctures 


in her thigh, and a ſcratch on ee TRE ORs all 
which locked Lid. 


AzouT a week 1 having got a large bull-frog, they 
brought him over the ſnake as uſual, which he bit with a great 
deal of force; fo that he ſeemed to faſten for a ſmall time: the 
trog died in two minutes or thereabouts. 


Ix leſs than a quarter of an kev ie he bit a chicken, 
which was hatched the February before, that died in three 
minutes; the Captain could not ſay where it was bit; and he 
was at a loſs to try any farther experiments for a long time, 
nn. ſubjects. 


.  AzourT 
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ABovu'T the middle of June the Captain took the ſnake out 
according to cuſtom, and having procured a common black 
ſnake, not of the viper kind, about two foot and a half, or 
near three foot long, that was healthful, and juſt taken; he 
put them both together, and irritated them, ſo that they bit 


each other, and he perceived that the black ſnake had drawn 
blood of the rattle-ſnake, before he took them aſunder, 


In lefs than eight minutes the black ſnake was dead, and he 


could not perceive the rattle-ſnake at all the worſe for it, or 


Ox the laſt day of June he took the rattle-ſnake out to try 
whether if he bit himſelf it would not prove mortal to him. The 
Captain hanged him in ſuch a manner that he was not above 
half his length on the ground, and with two needles at the end 


of a ſtick, one to prick, and the other to ſcratch, irritated him 
fo much, that he ſoon bit himſelf, after having ſeveral times 


attempted to bite the ſtick: he then let him down, and he 


was quite dead in eight minutes, or thereabouts ; but he is ſure 
it did not exceed twelve minutes. 


A GENTLEMAN upon cutting the ſnake into five pieces, 


gave them to a hog, the head part firſt, in ſight of ſeveral 


people : the hog eat up all the ſnake, and ten or twelve days 
afterwards, the Captain faw the hog alive and healthful. 


Tuts was no more than what the Captain had obſerved 


before; but doubted they had miſtaken ſome other ſnake for a 


rattle-ſnake : for being at the houſe of Mr. Charles Hart, he 
was ſhewn a ſnake, which a negro-boy told him he had killed 
juſt before; it was in three pieces, the head of it bruiſed into 


the ground: while the Captain was looking on, a ſow that 
had pigs following her, came and eat it up very greedily. 


Tux Captain never heard ſhe was ſick for it, though he en- 


* and about ten days after, he ſaw her in very good 


health, 


A 


n . 
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health. He has heard fifty relations of the ſame kind, and was 
informed, that thoſe hogs which feed in the marſhes will run 


after the common ſort of water-ſnakes, which are not poiſonous, 


and will feed on them greedily. And in Maryland in Avguſt 
1717, he faw a hog eat up the head of a rattle-ſnake juſt cyt 


off, and while it was gaſping very dreadfully, and he was told 
it was a common thing, and it would do them no harm. 


June 10, 1723, Mr. Thomas Cowper, who praftiſes 
phyſic at Charles-Town, ſent the Captain word, that he had 
procured a fine rattle-ſnake, which had been taken not above 
four days, about three foot and a half long, and that he de- 


ſigned to try whether he could fave ſome of the dogs after 


the ſnake ſhould bite them. He provided a large quantity of 
Venice-treacle, or Mithridate, (the Captain could not be poſitive 


which) and divided ir into two portions, each about two ounces, 
to one of them he por * Wann 
nn. 


Tux firſt dog which the ſaake bit on the inſide of the thigh, 
died ſo ſoon, viz. in about half a minute, that they could not 


get the portion (which was that without the antimony) m—_ 
a | 


urwanns of an hour after, the ſecond dog was bitten by 


the ſnake, and had two punctures or holes in the fleſhy part 
of the inſide of his left fore-leg, which bled more than any the 


Captain had obſerved before: they immediately got down 


his throat that preparation with antimony ; he ſoon grew very 


fick, and ſtrove to vomit, but brought up very little, if any at 


all, he frothed at the mouth, and bit at the graſs, which he 


champed as if he were mad, and indeed they were all afraid of 


him: they therefore put him into a room, and kept him there 


till next morning, where the Captain ſaw him as he thought re- 


covered. They throwed him fome meat, which he eat; folet- 
ting kim out, he went home. About a month after that the 
day's pile came off, and his maſter killed him, being fo ugly 
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to look at; for he told the Captain he looked like (as he called 
it) * — INY 
Tux third dog the ſnake bit was a ſhaggy ſpaniel, about an 
hour and a quarter after the ſecond, He was bitten on the 
_ foremoſt part of his right ſhoulder, as they perceived by the 
blood. The dog ſeemed to bite at the place himſelf, and was 


very ſick for about two or three hours, but without any means 
——— and the Captain never heard he 


A Statico-Phyfiological Dikqiin. 
[Continued from Val. II. p. 207.] 1 


ATER is aid by Sir Iaac Newton to have forty times 
| ove Sores thas parts. 


I $UPPOSE theſe cavities or ſpaces will be allowed to be oc- 
cupied by air or ether. 


Tux elaſticity of water is denied. 


| Fox it is id gold will by preſure aun through is pore 
any water that is incloſed in it. 


Ts is faid to prove the unelaſlicity *** 
water. Does it not deny alſo the — air 


contained in the water ? 


Bur if we . 
gold which is filled with water, contracts or leſſens the cavity, 
of courſe the ſpace be: omes too ſmall to contain the fluid, and 
therefore c 
pores of the metal. 

Vor. III. 1i Tui 
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Tuts experiment then to me ſeems rather to prove what 


is already undenied ; and what, if I remember right, Mr. Locke 


aſſerts, that if a particle of water was interpoſed between two 
blocks of marble, the whole creation could not force them 
together: ſo the ball of gold being filled completely is a 
ſolid, and a complete ſolid has no elaſticity, if its particles are 
not divided by particles which are at liberty to retire, fluc- 
tuate, or give way, conformable to the outward violence. 


Now according to the firſt advanced premiſes, that the 
pores of water are not voids, but filled with air, and thoſe 
voids again being ſo numerous, it muſt follow that there is 
forty times more air than water in the latter of theſe fluids ; 
and as the air is extremely elaſtic, of courſe the water muſt 
participate of that property; and as when an outward violence 
| was applied to the golden ball filled with water it was not elaſ- 
tic; fo if it ſhews the water not elaſtic, I think it alſs demon- 
ſtrates the air not to be ſo too, if we allow the experiment a fair 


one to diſcover the elaſticity or unelaſticity of water. Or rather 


it ſeems but to confeſs the experiment idle, indeterminate, and 
inconcluſive. I believe water not to be elaſtic whilſt alone and 
pure ; but both air and water are ſo when properly confined to- 


gether : water expands in a bottle before the fire; this ſhews 


its compreſſibility by the cold previous to its expanſion by fire; 
and of the properties of air without water immixed we have 


no ideas, RG 


1 


Tur water hath, a winded power of ;nfavatig itſelf 
into any contiguous body appears from ſeveral experiments. 
7 We ſee how deal boards and thoſe of other wood will fwell 


againſt rainy weather; the watery particles floating in the air, 


by the preſſtre of the air upon them, are forced into the ſlen- 
der tubes of the wood, where they meet with no reſiſtance ; 


the particles of air being too large to enter the ſame. It is 
certain, however true the contrary may appear to be, that 
the compounding particles of water are leſs than thoſe of air, 

th | 8 


1} 


( 


1} 
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becauſe the former will paſs through ſeveral bodies that the 


other will not: it will force itſelf through the ſkins of ani- 


mals, even after they are dried and converted into leather. 
Bellini tried the experiment upon the ſkin of a man's head, 
which, after it was moderately dried, he ſuſpended with a 
ſtone in it to ſink it in the water, and in a few hours time 
the water forced its paſſage through it. 


A GOOD barometer i is made by ſuſpending a cord in a room 


with a leaden weight at the lower end, with a graduated 


ſcale annexed, that you may from it diſtinctly ſee the deſcent 
or aſcent of the weight, and thereby judge whether the wea- 
ther is moiſt or dry, the cord being contracted by the moiſture, 


and elongated by the dryneſs of the atmoſphere, ſo as to give 
you the perfect ſtate of humidity or dryneſs that predomi- 


nates in the air, and indicates the mutations of the weather. 


SEAMEN throw water upon their ropes to brace them; and 
when the great obeliſk was raiſed before St. Peter's at Rome, 
we are told, that by ſome miſcalculation the machine con- 
ſtructed for the purpoſe, had only power to elevate that enor- 
mous maſs of ſtone within four inches of the bed appointed to 


receive the baſe : the engineer was perplexed and confuſed at 


the blunder ; but an Engliſh failor, who chanced to be among 


the ſpectators, cried out in his own maritime phraſeology, 


'Z—ds, throw water on your ropes; which being underſtood, 
was immediately ordered to be done, and the vaſt rock was 
inſtantly elevated, to the admiration of all that were preſent, 


and the man received a reward for the hint equal to his im- 


portant ſervice on the occaſion. Hence we may conclude a few 


particles of water will overcome any finite reſiſtance, and ei- 


ther break the ropes, or move the weight with which they are 


Acain, drive a piece of dry ſucculent wood into a rock, 


and pour water upon it, you will crack the quarry. 


112 Now 
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Now fince in this caſe there is but a ſmall quantity of wa- 


ter driven into the ſides of the ropes, &c, with a force no 
greater than the weight of a column of air incumbent upon 
the water on the ſurface of the ropes, therefore muſt the wa- 


ter act by ſome property whereby its force is greatly aug» 


mented, and that can, as it would ſeem, be no other than 
that of the cuneus; and the force of wedges are, we are 
told, to one another reciprocally proportioned to the angles 
| their edges make; but in ſpheres the greater or leſſer degree 
of curvity is to be conſidered as their angles, when ſpheres 
are conſidered as wedges, the degrees of curvity in ſpheres 
are reciprocally as their radii : the particles of water being ſo 
extremely ſmall, leſs by much than thoſe of air, muſt, when 


acting as wedges, have their powers infinitely increaſed, fo as 
to overcome any finite reſiſtance, Now let the reſiſtance the 
water meets with in entering our bodies be what it will (yet 
it is hard to believe it'is greater than we have mentioned) yet 


a little quantity of water will overcome that reſiſtance. 


THE 3 which have been made upon FO ſub- 
ſtances, were chiefly made upon the ſkins of dead men or 
beaſts, which would have put the matter beyond diſpute, had 


they been made upon ſuch as were alive: the only difference 


then being, that in the living, ſteams or vapours are conti- 
nually raiſed into the air through the pores of the ſkin, in in- 
ſenſible perſpiration, which is not ſo in thoſe that are dead; 


theſe vapours, though raiſed with a conſiderable force, are 
yet unable to withſtand the impetus with which water preſſes 


to inſipuate itſelf into contiguous bodies, and which is ſo great 
as is above explained ; and though the quantity of perſpira- 
ble matter is, according to Sanctorius, Keil, and Degater, 
very copious in twenty-four hours, being five-eighths of the 
meat and drink a man takes in the day; yet, if we compute 


the quantity, as Dr. Pitcairn bath done, that perſpires from 
any portion of the ſkin in a given time, we ſhall find it too : 


little by far W 


When 


»k 


* 
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when we go into a bath ; for he hath demonſtrated that the 
matter of inſenſible perſpiration in a minute is the twelve- 
hundredth part of the place it comes from; that is, one ſcru- 
ple of the ſkin perſpires one-twelve-hundredth part of a ſcru- 
ple in a minute, and fo of the whole body in the like pro- 


Ne XXXII. 
The whole Progreſs of making Verdegreaſe, as it is 
now — at Montpellier, 


TERDEGREASE | is beſt produced from Swediſh or Gai 

man copper, eſpecially from that fort of the Swediſh 
which comes in round plates of twenty or twenty-one inches 
diameter; each plate weighing more than four pounds, for 
thoſe that * barely four pounds are rather too thin. 


Each plate is cut at the braſier's into ewenty-cight pieces 
of different dimenſions, in order to diſpoſe them into proper 


_ veſſels; all are hammered flat and ſmooth, that the ſolutions 


may be uniform, and that they may be more eaſily ſcraped ; 
theſe plates weigh from two to four ounces and half apiece. 


Tux beſt makers bury their 8 1550 or four days in 
Verdegreaſe before they uſe them, and pretend, that after this 
preparation they are leſs liable to grow over-hot when mixed 
with the rapes or grape-ſtalks, and _ the ſolution will be 


: ſooner effected. 


Tax veſlel uſed for making Verdegreaſe is a ſort of earthen 
urn, which the common people call oule ; it is made of a grey- 


iſh earth found in the neighbourhood of Montpellier: being 


pulverized and well dried, it is ſifted and kneaded into a paſte, 
and then by the wheel formed into a wide-mouthed jar, and 
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after drying in the open air, it is baked in a kiln to the fame 
degree of hardneſs as common kitchen utenſils : theſe veſſels 
are very porous, and without further preparation will not hold 
wine. The way of preparing them is to ſoak them well in 
vinaſſe, or wine that has already been uſed in the preparation 
of Verdegreaſe ; but if vinaſſe is not to 5 had, wine muſt be 
uſed inſtead of it. 


Tus veſſels being thoroughly penetrated with the vinaſſe, 
they muſt be well waſhed with the ſame liquor to cleanſe them 
from the tartareous parts which adhere to them, after which 
they are fit to be uſed in Suing Verdegrenth, 


Tux longer they have been uſed the fitter they are for that 
purpoſe ; though after a certain time it will be neceſſary to 
ſcour them well with ſand and vinaſſe, to cleanſe them from a 
greaſy, mucilaginous fur which ſticks to the inſide. 


SoME makers, to render their veſſels leſs porous, ſmear 
them over with varniſh; but they get leſs Verdegreaſe, and 
the veſſels ſoon grow greaſy from the acid of the vinaſſe diſ- 
ſolving the varniſh: by greaſineſs is meant a mucilaginous oil 
which covers the rapes and the inſide of the veſſels, mh is an 
obſtacle to the formation of the Verdegraale.” | 


Tux veſſels are of various a moſtly about ſixteen inches 
high, fifteen inches diameter in the belly, and the mouth 
about twelve round, which is ſunk a little within an inch and 
half broad. In the pot a hundred pieces of copper-plate, 
more or leſs, are ranged in layers; it is to the advantage of 
the maker to place as many as he can in a pot, * 
ſaves his wine. 


ALL wines are not — ane thoſe 
which are meagre, muſty, or ſweet, ought to be rejected; 
tne complexion is infignificant ; that which burns moſt readily 

when | 
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when heated, is the dent, and 2 _— 
2 | 


Tur rapes muſt be prepared before they are uſed; in the 
fouth of France they are collected together in the vintage ſea- 


fon for this purpoſe. It is to be obſerved, that it is not the 


marc of the grapes, as ſome ill · inſtructed chymiſts have aſ- 
ferted, that is uſed in this operation: the marc conſiſts of the 


ſkins of grapes mixed with apple-rinds whoſe juice has been 


ſqueezed out in the preſs, and not of grape-ſtalks. The firſt 
preparation of the grapes is drying them well in the ſun, 
turning them from time to time whilſt they are expoſed to the 
air, and taking care that no rain wets them, for that would 


cauſe a fermentation, which would turn them black, and 


render them unfit for making wine acid; when they are quite 


in ſtowing the dried rapes they muſt not come near any oil, 


much leſs be wrapped up in greaſy cloths, as thoſe uſed for 


canying olives to the mill. 


Rules to be obſerved 1 in 1 making Verdegreaſe. 


1. A CERTAIN quantity of 7 rapes muſt be ſteeped a 


week in vinaſſe, by which maceration they acquire double their 


weight; for want of vinaſſe they may be macerated in wine, 


but not in vinegar, which would produce ſo acrid a Verde- 
greaſe as could not be eaſily ſeparated from the plates. The 
firſt, and all the ſucceeding operations muſt be 2 in a 


& - This - rapes being wall ſraraed with . muſt be 
fuffered to drain a little upon a baſket, and then rolled in a 
bunch, and thruſt into an earthen pot; each bunch ſhould 


weigh about four pounds; on it ſhould be poured four * 


. 


dry, they muſt be ſtowed in an upper room. The ſecond 
preparation is to ſaturate them with the ſpirituous and acid 
part of the wine, of which by-and-bye. I muſt obſerve, that 
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of wine: the rapes muſt be turned upſide down, that they 
may the better take in the wine; then the pot is to be cloſed 


| with a cover of boiled rye-ſtraw an inch thick, with a border 


to cloſe the pot exactly. 


3. THE rapes are to remain two days in the wine, and then 
they are to be turned as at firſt, taking care to examine from 
time to time if the acid fermentation be begun: if they are 
found to be very hot, they muſt be turned, and the fermen- 


tation ſuffered to proceed. The preciſe points may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the wine, which will look ſoapy ; and by the pe- 
netrating ſmell which the rapes emit, as alſo by a kind of dew 


on the rapes about the middle of the pot, which is not diſ- 
cerned on thoſe near the ſides: this laſt is a ſure ſign that the 
fermentation is advanced to a ſufficient degree, and that this 


is the right time for ranging the copper-plates, which if neg- 


lefted, the acid, penetrating, and volatile ſpirit, which is the 
EC in the ſolution, will be IO 2 


th Tas critical moment may alſo be diſtingui 


placing a heated piece of copper on the rapes ; "7p" 
tation be at its due height in fix hours time the plate will be 


of an emerald green. The number of days that are. requiſite 


are uncertain, that depending on the ſeaſon, the air, and the 
quality of the wine: it will take up fix, ſeven, or eight days 
in ſummer, and twelve, 4 twenty, thirty, and ſometimes 


5 — 


5. DURING this fermentation the rape takes up ſuch parts 
of the wine as are concerned in the ſolution of the copper ; 
and when it is ſaturated, the vinaſſe, which is a kind of weak 
vinegar, is poured off. The rape is ſuffered to drain about a 


minute on a baſket, and then diſpoſed in a pot with the heated 
copper - plates layer upon layer alternately, the top and bottom 
layers being rape; which being done, the pot muſt be co- 
vered with its ſtraw cover, and ſuffered to ſtand three or four 

| | days, 
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days, and ſometimes longer; however it ſhould be viſited 
from time to time to know when the plates are fit to be taken 


out: this is diſcovered by certain white ſpecks on their green 


ſurface, it being a red cryſtallization ; and the makers faf that 
if the copper-plates are not taken out at this criſis, all the 
green part falls off of itſelf, and ſticks ſo faſt to the rape as 
Oy" to be ſeparated. ' 


6. Rave that has been uſed once requires no farther pre- 


parations, unleſs it happens to have contracted a greaſineſs, 
and then it muſt be ſteeped afreſh in vinaſſe or wine: ſo care- 
ful are the makers not to contaminate their rape with any 
thing of a greaſy nature, that they never go into their cellars 
with a lamp, but always uſe candles ; for one drop of oil fall- 


bt os 


7. Tur plates belng taken out, a certain b ks 


together, and ſet edge-ways in a corner of the cellar three or 


- four days, which is called the relay; during this time they 
grow dry, then the edges are juft dipped in vinaſſe, and kept 
ſuſpended fo as to drop, and afterwards ſet in their former 


order to dry; and this is three times repeated: after the laſt 


drying they are dipped in wine or water, which latter gives a 
moiſt, weighty Verdegreaſe, which adheres but lightly to the 
plates, and at the ſame time preſerves them; but this Verde- 


greaſe is of a pale colour, and of an inferior fort, which has 


plates with either wine or vinaſſe: this part of the operation 
is called — che Verdegreaſe. 25 


8. Tux time taken up in the relay and nouriſhing is not 


fixed ; it is the eye that muſt determine it, and it depends in 


a great meaſure on the more or leſs perfect ſolution of the 


Vos, I. K k 


occaſioned the intendant to iſſue an order for moiſtening the 
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9. IN the relay the matter ſwells, extends itſelf, and forms 
a kind of ever-green moſs, which muſt be carefully ſcraped 
off with a blunt knife; this is the Verdegreaſe. 


10. Wuex the plates have been well ſcraped, ſome ex- 


poſe them to the open air to dry, others put them in a wooden 


caſe, and fo leave them to be prepared for a ſecond ope- 


ration. 


a By repeated folutions the plates loſe much of their 


ſubſtance, and at laſt become unfit for further uſe, * 


3 


ne W it is not ſufficient to have juſt 


ſuch a number of plates as will fill a pot, there ſhould be as 
many more in reſerve : thus, if a pot will hold one hundred 
plates, two hundred ſhould be procured, 9 
and rapes will not lie idle. 


13. To prevent the vinaſſe from tarniſhing the colour 
of the Verdegreaſe, experience has taught me to diſtil it in 
large retorts, ſuch as are uſed for ſpirit of nitre, and to bring 
over two thirds of the vinaſſe, which will be a weak ſpirit 
of vinegar, with which the Verdigreaſe muſt be kneaded up 
in lamps. | 


"doen bb ee e Miah 
where they give out that it is not to be made any where elſe ; 
— ä of che contary. . 
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N XXXIV. 


Remarks on Abſceſſes which . in the Funda- 
| ment. By M. Faget, the elder. + 


[Tom the dae d the Roy dee, of Sager 
| TAL fra 


JT 6 ot rye ficient 19 pen th Abc of th and 
ment, where the rectum is laid bare, but it is often neceſ- 


ſary to make an inciſion in that inteſtine, in order to procure 
its re-union with the adjacent parts. Without this precaution, 


only a falſe cure is generally obtained: and, often, the return 


of the diſorder obliges us, as we ſhall ſee in the following ob- 


ſervation, to have recourſe to operations much more conſider- 


able than that which had been neglected at firſt 


. 1739, MO. > ans chow. 
thinty-rwo years of age, was ar Mantes attacked with violent 
pains in the fundament, which were aſcribed to internal he- 


| morrhoids. On the 15th of the ſame, month, there was a ſup- 


purated tumour perceived on the right hip, from the coccyx to 


| the middle of the perinzum. On the 17th, a ſurgeon. of 


Nants opened this tumour in all its extent, without, however, 
touching the rectum. . tharaaeg 
Abſceſs, which occupied all the left hip. 


7 •˙˙ĩ˙9%ô7˙§C UNIIAR | 
to the former, and theſe two wounds communicated with 


each other under the ſkin, which was attached to the coccyx : 


afrerwards the ulcer ſpread almoſt round the rectum, and ex- 


I inches; Joop; njbepe-ncar the periaman, 


nens 
Aug fire months dreffing, 6 


incurahle, by the ſurgeons whom the patient had employed 
b which induced him to come to Paris, 
K k 2 where 
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where he arrived on the gth of June, 1739. I examined the 
patient along with M. and my brother, and we all 


agreed that it was neceſſary to cut off about an inch and an balf 


of the extremity of the rectum. | according prepared the pa- 


tient, FF 
. 1 right to left, with a lag - 


probe, with formed an handle tor me. I began to cut the por» 
tion of ſkin which adhered to the coccyx, and continued all 


along the adherence of the leyatores ani; as far as the middle 
of the perinæum, where there were a great many indurations | 
and calloſities, which I removed. I dreſſed the wound with 


a large doſſil, and folded linnen cloths, dipped in alum-water, 


nne TORR, SPIE Tg.” 


' I BL00DED the patient two hours after; 3 
obliged to repeat the venæſection in the gvening, becauſe there 


fupervened a retention of urine, produced by the tent, and 
IONS CO MP and a fever, FTE Ie oo 
votre diy hi e inns e ee 
ariſing from the retention of -urine, obliged" us to dreſs the 


patient; and we were even forced to repeat the dreſſings ſeveral 


times a day, on account of a looſeneſs, which continued for 


eat: ates; oo oor 


ccc 


ſo changed as only to require ore drefling a day. This dreſ- 
ſing I made of a large doſſil, which terminated in a point, 


and which I conveyed into the rectum. I covered the bottom 
ol the wound with other doſſils, Which I overlaid with feveral 
|  pledgets, ſpead with a digeſtive,” prepared of equal" parts: of 
the liniment of Arcæus, of the ſuppurative balſam, and of the 


oil of St. John's wort, to which? was obliged" to add Rorax, 
and the balſam Fioraventi, becauſe there were ſeverat mall 


portioks patited. 1 cont 


ens * 


> 


18 


| out at the ſame taking the precaution to open the rectum to 
| F eee ee. 


adjacent fat or fleſh. 
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manner for almoſt ſix months, being afraid, if I ſhould do 


other wiſe, leſt his anus ſhould be almoſt cloſed up. By means 


of this precaution, however, I brought about a perfect cure. 
What is particularly remarkable is, that the functions, which 
depend on the part on which it was neceſſary to operate, are 
peformed by the new anus in the ſame manner as they were 


before. I ſhall account for theſe functions, after having given 


a detail of the motives which induced M. Boudon, my brother, 
and myſelf to perform the operation I have deſcribed, 


| THERE was, as I have ſaid, an aperture made of the two 
Abſceſſes at Nantes, one on the right and the other on the left 


ſide, by means of two inciſions, each three inches lang, with- 


ese Able Ae tn cs ad 


doxeaateSide fondement, it is neceſſary, if this Abſceſs ex- 

tends a little into the fat, and if the inteſtine is laid bare, to 
open the reftum to the very bottom, as in performing the 
operation for the fiſtula. Without this precaution, there are 
new collections of matter formed, and the wound muſt neceſ- 
ſarily become fiſtulous. It is ſufficiently known that the re- 
generation of fleſh is difficultly obtained on the ſurface of every 


inteſtine deprived. of its fat: in this caſe the pus is always 


lodged between the rectum and the fat, without a poſlibility 
of being expelled by the approach of theſe parts : this will 


always be an obſtacle to the re-union' of this ſurface with the 
The compreſſion, to which it would be 
natural to have recourſe, would become inſufficient ; the ſmall 


part of the reftum, in contraftion, would, by its miſcular 


fibres, be conſtantly ſeparated from the internal face of the 
r Wee 


2 


| —_—_—_ — et | 
is to open the veQtum, and cut the bundle of circular fibres to 
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. the very bottom of the Abſceſs. This inciſion hinders the 
continuance of the pus between the inteſtine and the fat, and 
procures ,new fleſh, which grows from the inteſtine itſelf, 
when the wound of this part regenerates ; and this new fleſh, 
being joined to that produced by the neighbouring parts, 
greatly facilitates the re-union of that inteſtine with the 'fat 
and ſkin. We ought, after having opened the inteſtine, to 
introduce into the aperture a very ſoft tent, more or leſs be- 
yond the ſection, according as it is more or leſs deep. By 
this method we may prevent various | accidents, and obtain a 
252 8 


Ir, n to theſe maxims, they had at firſt cut the in- 


teſtine to the bottom of the Abſceſs ; if, by means of this in- 


ciſion, they had introduced a doſſi l into the fundament, or 
only long lint made up in form of a match, and extended be- 
_ tween the divided parts of the inteſtine; and if they had con- 
tinued to dreſs the patient methodically, there is reaſon to be - 
| Heve that there would have been no neceſſity for a ſecond 
operation, and conſequently we ould not * _ obligad | 
to cut the . 


: OCEAN GIN that after the era. 

tion he would diſcharge his excrements involuntarily, eſpe- 

cially when afflifted with a looſeneſs. I nn him as 
much as I could, ſupporting myſelf by the mechaniſm of that 
organ. However, his fears were not intirely removed till to- 
wards the end of 1739; when he had pot fuch a violent indi- 
geſtion, that he was forced to go to ſtool twenty times in fix 
henrs.” He forthwith ſent for me, and told me that he re- 
C 


— ae new anus, n with 1 its cica- ; 


trix, repreſenting an oval hole of two inches in circumference, 
was exactly cloſed up by three re-plications of the internal mem- 


brane of the retum, which formed three bodies like cherries. | 


3 4 
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* I OBSERVED,-further, that the levatores ani not only ſerved 
as ſuſpenſors, but alſo performed the functions of the ſphincter, 


being aſſiſted by the reſt of the circular res which had nor 


been cut, and by the edges of the cicatrix. 


I 41.50 obſcrved that when M. Gels wanted to go to flool, 


| the oval of the new anus was augmented in proportion as the 


fzces deſcended from the colon into the rectum, and as they 
approached the aperture of the anus. Then the three cherry- 


like bodies diſappeared, and the oval became round, to permit 
the paſſage of the feces ; and now and then the round hole 
became ſomewhat oval, to divide and ſeparate the groſs mat- - 
ter in proportion as it was diſcharged, n ne 


in portions, and at different ellays. 


. Wain the evacuation was ended, the anus intirely reſum- 


ed its oval figure, and the cherry-like bodies appearing again, 


Ir appeared to me, in general, that the functions of the new 
anus were performed as well as before the operation, though 


they were no longer performed by the ſame parts; for alßmoſtt 
the whole ſphincter, or bundle of 2 which Gat: #7 2 C 


round the rectum, had been cut off. 


| AccorDinG 6 it is eaſy to account for 


the mechaniſm by which theſe faction are performed. 


. and, —— e anatomy 


knows, are a fort of fleſhy, tendinous and floating net, that 
on every ſide ſurrounds the rectum which croſſes it. Theſe 
muſcles are attached, before, to the internal and middle part 
| of the pubes: they ſend off, in their paſſage, ſome filaments 
to the proſtatz, the neck of the bladder, and the bulb of the 
urethra, They continue all along the lateral parts of the pel- 


vis, and form a kind of tendon on each ide, by confounding 
5 | | them- 


cloſed up the anus, and prevented the acceſs of the external 


— 0 — 
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obturatores interni. They : are 2 8 to the 
branches of the os iſchium, and proceed thence, by a tendinous 
line, to the coccyx : from all this circumference they proceed 
to embrace the rectum, at the ſuperior extremity of the ſphinc- 
rn 3 


Nee Gf 
perceive that the levatores ani muſt, by their contraction, ele- 
therefore form a kind of plate, which fuſtains the feces, the 
. diſcharge of which is hindered by the contraction of the oval 
FF 


w. may all eaſily conceive why, when the muſcle are re 


ir; þ te. frmnme bu apes wo eddy 
OS 02 te gnmmttion OCs” 
» 


Tar er a: 


as they are diſcharged, is performed by the contraction of 
thoſe parts of the levatores ani which are attached to the 


pubes and coccyx : for when the orifice is dilated, the muſeles — 


cannot contract themſelves, without making it reſume its oval + 
figure; and by this conradtion the fdes of the ora approach 
each other, hg ct e eee 


Win... 
n 


4 the fides of the oval fo exadtly, that they ſeem to perform the - 


office of lips, which intirely cloſe vp the orifice of this new 
a. But in thiscaſe the urine muſt neceſſarily ceaſe to flow; 
for the ſphindter of the bladder, aud the ereffares and rs. 
K 


— 
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From this theory, and the ſucceſs of the operation we have 
dcſribed, we. may, in my opinion, conclude, that a dread of 
an incontinence of the excrements ought not to hinder us from 
puſhing. the ſection of the rectum as far as the elevatores, in 
all caſes where the diſorder requires it; that is to fay, to the 
height which we have nearly determined for adulte, and which 
in children is proportioned to their age or bulk. Perhaps the 
hæmorrhage may incommode thoſe who have not been accuſ- 


this I have related ought to inſpire them with courage. 


— — 


—— — „ ines 4 


Ne XXXV. 


of the Come de bs Gus for diſſolving Metals 
| for Medical Purpoſes. 


[From the la ofthe Rap det of Science a 


Parts. 


* 


public welfare, and made beneficial by conſtant labour, 
N 
dowed with ſuch happy qualities, none certainly are more 
worthy of ir than the Count de la Garaye, whoſe diſcorcries 
F 8 


| Acnenicar laboratory, . 


now upwards of forty years, together with a commodious in- 
firmary, wherein all manner of ſick perſons receive gratis the 


procure for them, are ornaments that, in the eyes of ſenſible 


aſſefting manner than all the offentatious inventions of art. 


vol, II. | LL in 


| comed to. praftiſe operations of. this kind; but the ſucceſs of 


: 1 : v 3 . © % 
- * * 2 5 
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Diftertation; by M. Macquer, os hb n 


helps that phyfic, ſeconded by the moſt ardent charity, can 
perſons, illuſtrate M. de la Garaye's family in an infinitely moro 


i 
1 8 


— . — 4 — 
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II is in this aſylum, where every thing breathes philoſophy 


: and humanity, that his labours and upright intentions have been 


rewarded by the diſcovery of ſeveral new and very valuable me- 
dicines. In 1746, chemiſtry and phyſic were enriched by his 
new method for extracting from all mixts, and concentering, 
under a very ſmall volume, their moſt active principles : this 
method was productive of ſome excellent remedies, till then 
unkown. The ſick and infirm he had taken care of in his 
own family, were at firſt the oily perſons that partook of the 
advantages of theſe diſcoveries ; but his majeſty being appri- 


| ſed of them, . 


2 


NI. Dr h Garaye having good reaſon to be convinced that 
effectual and deciſive remedies muſt be ſought. after in metallic 
ſubſtances, the moſt capable of conquering the obſtinacy of 
certain diſeaſes which will not yield to any other kind of medi- 


caments, knew at the ſame time that. thefe ſubſtances have 


often, either by themſelves, or their manner of preparation, 
an unfriendly quality which might make them dangerous ; and 
finding, in the greater part of them, the poiſon but lightly 
ſeparated from the medicine, he applied himſelf to. divide and 


iS diſþlve metals by gew means which might be free from theſe 


inconveniences. | He firſt ſet aſide all operations conducted by 
the help of fire and acids, perſuaded that fire, and the action of 
corroſive difſſolvents, can only alter the nature of metallic ſub- 
ſtances, and impreſs on them the character of a very hurtful 
acrimony. The mildeſt neutral ſalts, aſſiſted only by the 


r with which he attempted 


. 
mount, in dividing and attenuating ſuch compact bodies as 
metals with ſuch feeble agents; but no obſtacle deterred him. 
What he was deficient, in, with regard to the force and activity 
* bn frnnd in wone; Reiterated cohobations 


EE. : ; and 


40 
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r _ 
duced the deſired effect. 


Taz anmber of known neutral ſalts . very conſiderable, 


and the different mixtures that may be made of them, to work 
them with metals, producing an almoſt infinite quantity of 


combinations, it may be readily perceived how extenſive M. 
de la Garaye's enterpriſe was: and indeed, his advanced years 
and ill ſtate of health not permitting him to go through ſo vaſt 


tecting and giving the plan; and the king, to whom nothing 


a courſe, he contented himſelf with beginning it, with pro» 


that is uſeful is indifferent, has done me the honour of commit- | 


ting to my care all further * 
Mcacu: RY, „ one ot che moſt intereſting metallic ſub- 


method, and compoſed » meghone of it, to which he gave the 
name of * tinCture of 5 The operation. was thus cc con- 


ducted: 
Hm taken a proper FRET 4 mercury revivified by 


contin, he put it in a piece of ſhamoy leather, and let it fall 
in drops by little and little, and at ſeveral times, on about 


four times the weight of ſal ammoniac, reduced into powdet 


and laid in a marble mortar. According as the mercury falls 
on the ſalt, the mixture is continually triturated with a wooden 
peſtle, till ao particle of the mercury appears. The trituration 


zs thus continued till the mercury is incorporated with the falt 
by humecting it with a little water; in eaſe of being too dry. 


The mixture has then a blackiſh and leaden colour, which all 


from it. 


ſtances, by reaſon of its properties, equally efficacious and 
certain, deferved his ſpecial attention; and, though ſeveral 
Preparations of it are daily uſed with good ſucceſs, he thought 
they could not be too much multiplied, to appropriate them, if 
poſſible, ſtill. more to a greater number of diſeaſes and conſti- 
tutions He therefore treated mercury according to his new 


| bodies mercury is mixed with, by trituration, uſually imbibe | 
L1l3 Tus 
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Tn mixtnre, being left to macerate in glaſs- and 


to the air, muſt be ſhaken from time to time, and even welt 


ground again in a mortar. Aſter a maceration of five or ſix 
weeks, i is ground for the laſt time, and, being put into a 
| matrafſs, good ſpirit of wine is poured upon it till it floats to 
the height of two fingers breadth : the matraſs is laid on a 
fand fire of moderate heat, which is increafed at the expiration 
of a quarter of an hour, till the ſpirit of wine is made to bot} 


à little; then the liquor is left to cool, and has acquired 2 


light citron colour. Laſtly, haviog filtrated it through brown 
paper, we have M. de la Garaye's new tincture of mercury. 


have found by experience, that, by putting this mixture 


in digeſtion on a ſand fire of moderate heat, the operation is 

greatly abridged ; and that in eight and forty hours may be 
performed what will requive rwo months by's flemple macers- 
tion, expoſed to the air. 19 


Taar this tinfture is fataratedf to a great — met- 

cury, there will be no room to doubt, in ſeeing the ſilver- 

colour copper receives, as ſoon as touched by it, and the effects 

ĩt produces for the cure of ſeveral diſeaſes, evi 
e e eee 
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by this new medicament, adminiſtered frequently for a long 
time, both by M. de la Garaye and myſelf, and by ſome other 


de too long and tedious, and even here out of character; fo 
that I ſhall content myſelf with ſaying in general, that, being 
properly uſed outwardly, and even inwardly, it produces ſur- 
priſing effects in all chronical cataneous diſorders, and in thofe 
r 


gy Tuts 1 e the arb of 
adminiſtring this remedy, the preparations previous to its uſe, 
ths precautions and attentions it is neceſfary to have iz the ap- 


— 


phyſicians to whom it was communicated : ſuch a detail would 


. 


„ 


the property of Whitening copper: this liquor may be applied 
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plication, and the caſes wherein recourſe may be had to it with 
ſucceſs : nothing but the abilities, and the frequent trials of 
the moſt conſummate phyſicians in the practice of their arr; 
can eſtabliſh conſtant rules on all theſe intereſting points. It 
will be ſufficient to know, that this remedy,” prepared exactly 
according to the directions given, may be taken internally 
without any danger, in a doſe of ten or twelve drops, in thred 
or four glaſſes of water, or any other proper liquor, and that 
no purgative effect has been found by it. M. de la Garaye 


| had given every day during a fortnight a much larger doſe, 


and yet it was attended with no ſalivation. Hence we have 
great reaſon to believe, that mercury, reduced by this operation 
into 2 faline ſtate, diſſolved, extended and dalcified by the 
ſpirit of wine, a very light liquor, in which that body, the 


heavieſt of all next to gold, is notwithſtanding perfectly ſuſ- 


pended, is fitted for being in 2 proper condition to diftribute 


Irſelf equally into the blood, to traverſe the ſmall veſſels of the 
| Whole body, and to act therein rather as an alterative than any 
other way: the effect is much worthy of notice, and deſerving 
of all the attention of thoſe who make profeſſion of the art of 


Is, inflead of ſpirit of wine, fair water is poured on he 
mixture of mercury and fal ammoniac, which has been a ſuf- 


ficient time in maceration, and if, after having let it boil a 
| little and cool, the kquor is filtrated, the reſult will be a mer- 


curial diſſolation, having, as well as that with ſpirit of wine, 


externally in certain caſes ; but M. de la Garaye does nat pro- 
poſe it for internal uſe, for which he always requires, with 


good reaſon, the tineture with the beſt {pirit of wine. 


ans, or ſteel, from which phyſic borrows daity fucks 
powerful ſuccours, has been alſo another object of M. de la 


Garaye's labours. One of his moſt efficacious preparations of 


this metal was as 2 


Herr 


- HaLy a pound of blue vitriol in cryſtals, reduced into fine 


powder, is mixed with a pound of filings of iron; which have 
firient quantity of water for reducing it into a thick paſte, im- 
bibes immediately a copper colour, and grows ſo hot, that 


the veſſel containing it cannot be held in the hand; at the ſame | 


time; vapoursriſe of a ſomewhat tart and ſpirituous ſmell; theſe 


e 


kind of phlegm. 


8 the heat gradually di- 


mines; the copper · colour diſappears, and makes room for 
z brown colour ſomewhat like that of ruſt. The mixture in- 


corporates and hardens into a maſs, which is humected from 


time to time with a little water, during four and twenty hours; 


tion and very ſenſible heat. Afterwards the mixture, being 
beaten in a mortar, is left in a cellar to macerate, during eight 


days; and then it is dried and humected alternately ſeveral 


times, till it has intirely acquired a very fine colour of ſaffron 


of ſteel. When in this ſtate, it is beaten in a glaſs mortar, and 


watet poured to it, till it yields a yellow and ruſty water, and, 

when the water clears, the beating may ceaſe. This water, 
de la Garaye has given to it the name of © mineral quinteſſence,” 
becauſe, if 30 or 40 drops of it be mixed with a pint of com. 


mon water, it makes an excellent chalybeate, or gives it the 


WWW 


5 Ir has been fully proved by M. de la Garaye, and ſeveral | 
eminent phyſicians, that this liquor is an effectual remedy in 


the jaundice, green-ſickneſs, obſtructions, certain defects of 
' FJigeſtion; in ſhort, in all the diſorders for the cure of which 
—_— 3 


L, fleet alſo is uſed in medicine for ſeveral diſeaſes very d 
ferent from one another, M. de h Garage has endeavoured to 


d 


and, in the mean time, the water occaſions a flow fermenta- 


K 


* 


} 


* 


a taken not to let the mixture of Mars and. ſal ammoniac 
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diſſolve it, according to his new method, by different kinds of | 


_ falts, appropriated to ſeveral forts of diſorders: x mixture of 


8 ounces of filings of iron with 12 ounces of fea falt, treated 
according to M. de la Garaye's method, that is, by cold ma- 
ceration, by reiterated humectations and deſiccations, receives 
a ruſty blackiſh colour; and the extracted liquor, by making a 
lye of the mixture with water, being well filtrated, receives 
with gall-outs a reddiſh tincture, which is a certain proof of the | 
action of the ſea-falt on the ficet. 


Tun ue of nitre with filings of iron, b m the 
Pans acquires a very fine ſaffron colour of ſteel ; and 


the liquor being filtrated, imbibes in the ſpace of 24 hours a 
| green canary” * mann "Re." 


Sal ammoniac, likewiſe uſed by M. i Cer a fob 
net bea preſents with it ſome very intereſting phænomena. 
The mintare of Founges of fal amemeniac with us many of filings 
of iron, receives, a little after being humected, a briſk volatile 
alkali ſmell, and becomes conſiderably hot; which is a ſenſible 
proof of their action on one another. Thus, if a lye is made 


of this mixture with water, immediately after, the volatile 


alkali ſmell ceaſes, or is much diminiſhed ; and, if after filtra- 


| ſome drops are mixed i in a 8 2 


E 6 at firſt adi Ha, FIRE Fun after 


-» yellow calakr, and a martial ſettling becomes formed in it: 
i made to evaporate to ſiccity before this ſettling is formed, a 
yellow falt remains, and may be deprived of its colour by 
Rü ðͤ repeat ra 


* rr 1 


what bitter ſavour: with gall - nuts it receives a good deep 


+ blue colour; but, in order to produce all theſe effects, care 


grow 
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grow ſtale before a lye is made of it with water; and to make 
alſo the lye evaporate as ſoon as made, for extracting from it the 
tincture with ſpirit of wine; for both M. de la Garaye and L 
have found by experience, that this diſſolution alters with time; 
fo that, when ſtale, it does not aſſume with gall-nats but 
an almoſt imperceptible tincture. If made then to evaporate 
tor extracting the falt, it acquires, as it evaporates, a pretty 
green colour, and the falt that remains after the evaporation is 
alſo clear. Spirit of wine diſcolours this falt, and is indeed 
ſaturated with the green tincture, but it has not the aſtringent 
taſte of that coloured yellow, and does not produce blue with 
gall-nuts, which ſhews that it is ſcarce martial. . 


I SHALL 4 „ 
different preparations of ſteel ; the properties of the ſalts uſed 
for diſſalving it, and thoſe it has itſelf, being well kaown by 


phyſicians, we may infer from it what we have reaſon to expect, 


as well from martial diſſolutions liquefied by theſe ſalts, as from 
the ſaffron of Mars remaining on the filtres, which always re- 
taĩn a part of the ſame ſalts whereby they have been divided. 
Theſe mild and well - combined medicines muſt be attended 
of able phyſicians ; beſides, the uſe of ſteel, already known | 
makes room for its being adopted in ſeveral diſorders, againſt 
| Which we cannot collect too great a number of new ſuccours. 
M. le Monnier, an excellent phyfician, and member of the 
academy, has tound the martial preparation, above ſpoken of 
under the name of * mineral quinteſſence,* to be one of the 
| belt and moſt effectual remedies that can be uſed in the © chorea 
Sancti Viti, or St. Vitus's dance, a convulſive and frightful 
malady of a ſingular ſpecies, which has reſiſted all other re- 
medics. It is not a common diſorder, yet has been pretty 
7 frequent at St. — 85 * M. ke NMoanier reldes. 


15 Cor rex, manned 1 in this 1 new manner, with fat . 
gives a very fine blue to water ; ſpirit of wine draws from it 


* * 5 
5 o only 
- 5 ö 
: * ' . 0 : 5 
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only a light green ; but brandy, a middle liquor between water 
and ſpirit of wine, draws from it a very fine greeniſh blue. 


As the ill effects, produced conſtantly by copper taken in- 
_ ternally, are ſufficient proofs of its unfriendly quality, what- 
ever way it may be prepared, becauſe water alone, the mildeſt 
of all diſſolvents, reduces it into a very malignant verdigreaſe, 
M. de la Garaye does not propoſe his new ſolution of copper 
for internal uſe ; but its external application, conducted by a 
ſkilful hand, produces effects which render it not leſs com- 
mendable than the moſt efficacious internal medicines ; and of | 
this I myſelf have been often a witneſs. 


IT is well known, that ſore legs are with great difficulty 
cured in moiſt and maritime countries, ſuch as Lower Nor- 
mandy and Britany ; yet the inhabitants of theſe provinces, 
Pho, being attacked with uleers in the legs, come in great 
numbers to the hoſpital de la Garaye, ſoon return perfectly 
cured, by means of the new preparation of copper. It is an 
admirable thing to ſee in what a degree malignant and invete- 
rate ulcers, of often five or fix years ſtanding, alter for the 
better in a few days, when dreſſed with this remedy : it ap- 
| pears to be very proper for conſuming without irritatioa proud 
_ fleſh, calloſities, and whatever may impede the cure of wounds. 
Thus it deſerves to be placed in one of the firſt ranks amongſt 


la Garaye has given it the name of metallic vulnenary water, 
a2 name it certainly well deſerves in all reſpects. 

I SHALL reſerve for another diſſertation the ſolutions of other 
metals, and in particular that of gold, as til] requiring further 
experiments for being well acquainted with them. 


I another point of view, it will not be amiſs to add here, 
_ that chemiſts have kitherto thought it impoſſible to reduce the 
flowers of the regulus of antimony to their firſt ſtate ; but it 
may be done by the mixture of a carbonaceous ſubſtance and 
a little fixed alkali, which will caufe the flowers to melt with 

Vor. W. M a No XXXVI. 
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Ne XXXVI. 
Obſervations upon Art. XIII. and LI. Val. V | of our 
' Muſeum, by an unknown Correſpondent. | 
| Ar. XIII. 
T ce the Urs Urk are direfted to be cares 


ful not to take the Vitis Idea for it: by which it 
ſeems. the virtues are not alike; if fo, it is plain nobody can 
be certain which plant is brought him, except it come in 
flower, that he may count the ſtamina ; br in berry, to count 
the ſeeds; a taſk that not one of a hundred can perform; 


therefore moſt men muſt take their chance. 


| I $H0VULD be glad to know if they be near, though. not 
fully equal in goodneſs ? 


— the greneſtyerfetion when juſt coming to 


over; 1 ̃ Nl cn 


lin anfwer to this we mme hos ons 
' who uſe the Uva Urſi are deſired to conſult the deſcrip- 


tion and plate of it, which we have given already; and 


bor their farther ſecurity we muſt deſire hem to-ſee the 
ſpecimen of the plant left with Mr. Briſtow for that 


purpoſe, and to be careful to buy it from dealers who 


are cantious to „ 
3 88 LII. 
K Won nme of dogs i is of no vali in caſe of madneſs” 


Tear cutting out a large glere'of the t if W 


gloſſus of a dog might leave a weakneſs, and occafion/ fuchs 


ſwelling in cafe of madneſs as to prevent ſhutting his mouth to 
bite, ſeemed very probable; on which theory, and the ſtrong 


| . 
48 , 
: * 


— —— l ; ry. 
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aſſertions of its infallibility, I firmly believed it, and accor- 


dingly (on the 25th of September 1760) cauſed three or four 
to be completely wormed. 


Ow the 221k of November « large cnc of . 
fnarled at, and bit his maſter's finger in the evening, and that 
night killed three ſmall dogs, and tore ſeveral others: he and 


s WR 


On the 13th of rern following in maſters d dei 
after ſome days madneſs. | 

'P.S. b 

* N 


Kreer 
mad beaſt, dead or living, not to touch or go near their 55 


mouth, — 


* e e b e emed ge bane 
te with ſafety, if killed and bled — AS ht 


— and the head thrown away.” 


One of L's cattle drooping, 1 and ſlaver- 
ing much, he thought it affected with what is called the black 


leg, which frequently ſwells the throat and mouth; | accord- 


ingly he killed it, cat part frefb, and falted the reſt. 


[We cannot ſay that this beaſt had the hydrophobia; there- 
fore would not, upon one dubious experiment, recom- 
mend any perſan to taſte the fleſh of a mad animal. ] | 


Ann days after another ſickened, was furiouſly mad, 


| kept a conſtant bellowing, and puſhed at every thing in its 


"irs Now ov ove mere wing mad; dal of den fallen and 


ba he kn. and the family got no hurt by cating it. | 
Mm 2 "To 
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[We could not venture upon the credit of one ſingle in : 
ſtance, even though it was the ſtrongeſt imaginable, to 


recommend as food the fleſh of animals that were mad 


when killed; but this is a very weak inſtance ; for we are 


not ſure that the cow they eat was mad: for though 
ſome others of the herd died mad, yet as that was killed 
before for an uncertain diſorder, we are not to draw ſuch 
an hazardous inference from thence as this, which may 
endanger the lives of mankind, by publiſhing what is ſo 
very imperfect in itſelf, and this upon the ward of an 


anonymous correſpondent. We therefore would not re- 
commend this as a truth to the Public, but as an object 


deſerving of further experiments. 


THERE are a great many inſtances of poor people extin 


mad cattle with ſafety. 


Tux fire in in or rofing alters th juice fo as to rea- 


der them innocent, 


Ir is faid that a dog will — hes boun rub, 


GGG 


TRis is contradifies ; and I * ſeen nanny but 
cannot recolle& in what author, that a dog who eat meat that 
| had been in a mad dog's mouth, died mad. This ſeems the 


molt probable. 


A Mar dog had been amongſt L—% cattle fome FEY 


before. 
Tus : above facts are atteſted by In — 


' Mar not a dog's not ſnapping be rather r impoted to fullens 


bels than worming ? 


F iy N XXVII. 


\ 


* 
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Ne XXXVII 
Foreign Medical Literary Intelligence. 
T UR I N. . 
ISCELLANE A Taurinenſia, tom. ii. or, A ſecond 


Volume of Miſcellaneous Tracts, by the Royal Society 
of Turin, for the year 1760, 61, vol. 20. 


IN this vet is contained a memoir written a by Dr. Gaber 


on the putrefaction of animal fluids, but more particularly on 
the livid or grey film or cruſt obſerved upon the ſurface of 


pleuritic blood : he treats, in a ſpeculative manner, upon the - 


purulent ſediment of the ſerous part of the blood, and like 


wiſe conſiders the albugineous or horny film or phlegm called 
inflammatory, which appears upon the — of Pleuritie 


blood. 


Tur ms ef :005Þ. the human body is a phæno- 
menon which ſeems to be very little underſtood by phyſical 
people; ſome, and indeed the major part, have ſuppoſed this 


production to be generated by the vital heat, and that it is 


producible neither by art or nature from the juices when out 


of the body. Dr. Gaher however endeavours to — the 
nature of this matter ; 


I nave always diſcovered (fays he) that In in 8 


ton continually depoſits a twofold ſediment; one of theſe is 


den, S on the firſt day's digeſtion st cauſing the 
lymph to be turbid; it is very white, adherent to the bottom 


of the veſſel, and is invariably the thicker as the heat is the 
more moderate. In ſubmitting it to the ſixteenth degree of 


heat, according to Reaumur's thermometer, this ſediment ac- 
quired the perfect appearance of the tender membrane which 


 eprelops the inteſtines of hydropical ſubjects ; one part re- 
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mained upon the ſurface of the ſerum in the form of a pel- 
licle. The other ſediment is flower in its formation, and the 
lymph becomes turbid before it begins to appear : it is at 
firſt of an aſh-colour without much conſiſtence ; but by con- 
tinuing for ſome time longer in digeſtion it acquires whiteneſs 
and denſity. Both theſe ſediments, by increaſing the heat to 
whick they are ſubmitted by little and little, become ſo min- 
gled and confounded with each other, that there 13 no longer 
any diſtinction between them: this precipitation is more 
quickly obtained in proportion as the degree of heat is in- 
creaſed ; it is produced much flower if the ſurface of the 
lymph be covered with oil, and if a larger veſſel, or any one 
hermetically ſealed, be employed in the experiment; otherwiſe 
there is no difference. Although the ſecond ſediment be gene- 
rally of a white aſh-colour, opake, and homogene, it aſſumes 
different aſpects, and ſeparates into flakey parts. When the 
lymph was obtained from a vitiated blood, or changed by any. 
preternatural admixture of bile or other humours, we may, 

_ doubtleſs, attribute thereto that green colour which ſometimes 
appears in the ſerum, when is has deem (ahoniated to a like 


digeſtion. 


Lr us now follow Dr. Gaber through his examination of 
the characteriſtical qualities of the true pus, and we ſhall find 
them united in theſe ſediments. Pus is of a white colour, 
opake, thick; it diſſolves in water, and then of itſelf preci- 
pitates ; intenſe cold does not cauſe it to freeze; if it be lau- 
duable, its {mell is almoſt imperceptible. Haller pretends that 
_ it is inflammable.—Such are the qualities of the purulent mat» 
ter of which we now ſpeak. | 


Ds. Gaber is not in the leaſt doubt but FD" MAMA 

formed in the living body from an inſpiſſated lymph, whoſe 
8 parts are reſorbed by the minute extremities of the 
bibulous veſſels. Dr. De Haen (Vol. II. p. 32. 36.) pretends 
that the lymph is never inſpiſſated in a wound, and that it 


only 
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only proceeds from a relaxation of the extremities of the ar- 
teries, which thereby furniſh a phlegmon from whence the 
pus is generated; nevertheleſs we know it very often happens, 
that in wounds where there is not any manifeſt ſign of in- 
flammation, and in indolent tumors, which are of a quite op- 
polite character to thy inflammatory, a laudable ſuppuration 
comes on. To this let us add the obſervation of Graſhuis, 
who ſays that he has ſeen pus collect in the corners of the eyes 


of children when the eye-lids were kept ſhut for ſome time, 


yet there was no appearance of any inflammation. Beſides an 


extraordinary abundance of pus is ſometimes produced by ſe- 


tons, and certain ſores where there is no inflammation; and 


can this be the product of inflammation ? nay, ſince we have 


known the wounded to periſh merely through an exceſs of 


ſuppuration, is it not natural to ſuppoſe that they were quite 
worn out and exhauſted by the perpetual draining away of an 
humour, which is, and ought to be, during an healthy _ 


duly diſperſed through the whole body? 
Tux experiments performed by Dr. Gaber have alſo enabled 


him to eftabliſh ſome other propoſitions, particularly that the 


pellicle which envelops the inteſtines of hydropical ſubjects 
reſolves itſelf by heat into a thick liquor, having all the qua- 


ties of a true pus. The fat, the globular parts of the blood, 


the bile, and the fibrous parts, far from producing a true 


pus, only change their conſiſtence by ſuch a degree of heat. 


Tur pleuritic fomes, diſengaged as much as was poſſible 
from the ſanguineous globules, and ſubmitted to digeſtion, 


was converted into an oily, fetid liquor, without depoſiting any 


riments, that volatile alcalies are the genuine menſtruum of 


this phlogiſtic pellicle; from whence ariſes a ſort of analogy 
| betwixt this pleuritic cruſt and the ſabſtance of polypuſes, 
which are diſſolved by the action of volatile, urinous ſalts. 


PARIS. 
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Il. THoUGH mercury is known to be almoſt an infallible 
_ remedy in ſome diſeaſes, however prepared, yet it is known to 
be attended with many inconveniences, and ſometimes, eſpe- 

cially in ſalivations, to injure the conſtitution irretrievably. 


SALIvaTION indeed has been leſs uſed of late than for- 
merly; and it has been thought that in this operation, the 
mercury, by being thrown principally on the falival glands, 
has leſs influence on the general habit. It has alſo been ſuſ- 
pected by a very eminent phyſician here, that mercury fali- 
vates only in virtue of ſome arſenĩcal particles with which it is 
intimately mixed, and which alone produce all the ill effects 
fore are now making, by ſeveral perſons here, to free mercury 
. from theſe particles ; and a quantity of mercury ſaid to be pu- 
rified by chymical proceſſes is now laid before five phyſicians, 
by order of the academy, to be examined. The iſſue of 
theſe inquiries, with ſome account of the reaſoning in defence 
of each- proceſs, together with ſuch other literary memoirs, 
particularly in the ſcience of phyſic, as fall in my way, I ſhall 
communicate to you, and ſhall think I am not unuſeful to man- 
FR and 


LUCCA 


8 del Moto del Cavallo, or, A Treatiſe on the 
Beneßts of riding on Horſeback, by Dr. Benvenuto. This 


— to e 


; =. No xXXXVIII. 


'On the Infwence of legten, Ca * 
the Fortus. 


5 | of an ** obje@t, foods fs de- 
| fire, and produces local motion, either to 
2» 4 approach or avoid the object, according to 
„ its different circumſtances. 


Is it be agteeable, the whole bent of 
. it, earneſtly endeavouring to 
be united to it; She is as it were, expanded in pleafure ; 
| while the animal ſpirits, in a kind of ovation, being carried 
"Ideas; and, acting in 4 lively manner upon the nervous ſyſtem, 
cauſe the eyes to ſparkle, and countenance to be ſerene, while 
the hands and every member exult for joy: beſides, the in- 
. Huence of the brain affecting the præcordia, by means of the 
nerves, they propel the blood with more rapidity, and pour it | 
Ry pas oF6e Tacys . 
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| gination, the ſoul as it were ſubſides, and is contrated; the 


will make the compaſſionate fancy that he feels a pain like that 
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Bat if the object appear dreadful or grievous to the Imagi- 


ſpirits ſeems to retire precipitately, and are funk in = and 4 
ſadaeſs. Hence the countenance is dejected, and the limbs en- 
feebled; and the ſame affection being carried by the nerves 


from the brain to the præcordia, they are contracted, and re- 


ſtrain the blood from its due excurſion. The blood being thus 
collected into one place, produces an heavineſs and oppreſſion 
at the heart; while the exterior parts, being deprived of their 
uſual influx, languiſh and are diſordered. Such are the effects 
of the power of Imagination; effects which are ſometimes al- 


moſt incredible, and which have been thought ſufficient to re- 


ſore and renovate, to ruin and deſtroy, the human ſtructure. 


To the virme of the mother's fancy have been aſcribed the 
lineaments of the embryo or fœtus, with the marks impreſs'd 
upon its body, both at and after the time of conception. 


Tranſanimation or ecſtacy, transformation of body; wranſplati- 


tation of diſeaſes, the ſtrange alterations of bodies by the virtue, 
reliques, and the invocation of faiats, are all impated to this | 


power of the Imagination. In a word, ſickneſs and health, 


recovery and death itſelf, are within the limits of its ſway. 
But it may be proper to premiſe, that by the power of Imag}- 
nation or fancy, we do not mean that this faculty, as an im- 
mediate efficient, by a direct property of itſelf, produces any 


effects; but mediately, by the inter poſition of the blood and 
nervous fluid, 2 by deſire. 


AMONG common accidents, ſtanding | on a precipice, or 
going along a narrow bridge, and looking down from us, are 


_ to make us tremble and grow giddy. - The ſeeing a 


perſoa eat ſome auſtere or crabbed fruit will cauſe a kind of 
ſtupor in the teeth; or the beholding another feeding on deli- 


 cacies, of which we are fond, occaſions a real flux of faliva, 


or, accordiog to the common expreſſion, makes our chaps water. 
The ſight of a perſon in affliftion, in miſery, or in torture, 


of 
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of the unbappy ſafferer : the longing defire of ſuckling a de- 
ſtitute infant has been known to have produced milk* in the 
breaſt of an old woman, as is ſaid. And nothing is more fre- 
quent than for a grating jarring noiſe to ſet the teeth on edge, 
or the ſight of another yawning to occaſion in us the ſame 


Tus, alſo, the Imagination upon joy cauſes a pleaſant and 

ſerene countenance ; of any thing ſhameful, produces bluſhing. 
But more remarkable have been the effects of the dreadtul ap- 
prehenſions of an approaching execution, as may appear by the 
following relations. 


_  ScnENK1vs lib. 1. tells us, that Don Diego Oforius, a 
noble Spaniard, being in love with a young lady of the court, 
obtained of her a private meeting under a grove in the king's 
_ gardens, which was a capital crime. By the unfortunate 
barking of a little dog they were diſcovered, and the young 
nobleman was ſeized, impriſoned, and condemned to die. After 
hearing his ſentence, in one and the ſame night he was in ap- 
pearance both young and old, his hair being turned grey, as 


in hoary age. The gaoler related the accident to the king as 


a prodigy, who was pleaſed to pardon him, faying, be had 
* praiiked for the fauk. 


\ Tar fame author informs us, that a young nobleman of the 
emperor's court had violated a lady's chaſtity, though by her 
ſmall reſiſtance ſhe ſeemed not altogether reluctant. He was 
impriſoned, and condemned to loſe his head the next day. 
Being brought into the imperial preſence, before the execution 
of his ſentence, he was known to none, the beauty of his face 
being vaniſhed, his countenance like the countenance of a 
corple, and his hair and beard entirely grey. On ſo wonder- 
ful an alteration, a counterfeit was reaſonably ſuſpected; but 
® We have known an inſtance of this in the brute creation in an old bitch, wþo 


© had a flow of milk, tas Semana, Gat. — though 
1 5 
N n 2 after 
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after a ſtrict examination, no impoſture appearing, the em- 


generates ns patdoges it Trina. 


Mx. Boyle, in his experimental philoſophy relates, than when 
he was in Ireland, an Iriſh captain coming with ſome of his 
followers to ſurrender to lord Broghil, was caſually intercepted 
by a party of the Engliſh, his lordſhip being then abſent. 
Upon this misfortune, ſo prodigicus was the captain's terror 
of death, that before lord Broghil's return, his hair changed 
its colour in a peculiar manner. Some of his-locks, which 
were turned perfectly white, being imerſperſed with the reſt, 
which retained their uſual reddiſh hue, 5 


- Fun bare Imaginatiin aſe nine code tes RY 
bly informed, produced ſtools like thoſe called phyſical. 
With regard to vomiting, Turner fays, he one morning viſited 
a young gentleman, who had occaſion for ſeveral vomits not of 
the mildeſt fort. Being provided with plain poſſet drinks, he 
deſired me, ſays he, to ſhew him his bolus. I had no fooner 
'opened it, than he began ta heave and retch extremely; then 
I carried the bolus out of the room till he had recovered him- 
ſelf. He took a draught of poſſet-drink, which was ſoon fol- 
lowed by a ſecond. Neither of them returning, the bolus was 
again preſented ; upon the firſt glance of which he began to 
vofnit plentifully ; ſo continuing, till I made him believe that 
it was again removed out of the room. Having drank more 

poſſet-drink, I unexpectedly pulled the bolus out of my pocket, 
| which again had the ſame effect. He faid he had thus vomited 
with ſeveral of his laſt boluſes, and found as much advantage, 
and as ſtrong an operation, as from the firſt which be had 
taken into his ſtomach, So ſurpriſing was this gentleman's 


idioſyncrafy, though in perfect health, that if a bolus was 


mentioned, gr if he accidentally "FIVE on it, be would tall 0 
= n 


un favor, fon 1 in his Traft. de Mane by | 
eauſiog 2 motion of the humours and ſpirits, is capable” of 


Pe. 
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producing almoſt every diſeaſe :. for as it has power to deter- 
mine theſe humours to any part, it is able to cauſe the indiſ- 
poſition incident to the part. And ſome have been obſerved 
to have contracted the ſmall-pox or plague, by fear, or force of 
Imagination, ſome putrid humours, with a peſtilent atmoſphere, 
pre-diſpoſing. A condemned malefactor, the fame author takes 
notice, being carried out to execution, as he believed, having 
his cap pulled over his eyes, and a wet cloth ſtruck haſtily 
about his neck, dropt down dead, imagining he was beheaded. 
And there oy ee eee inflances of the force of mas 


DEF 


| Ws ſhall now proceed to take notice of ſome monſtrous or 
marked births, occaſioned by the ſtrong Imagination, or diſ- 
appointed longing of the mother, which have had power not 
only to divert and diſturb the plaſtic or formative faculty, but 
to ſtamp its characters, to diſmember and diſlocate, and to 
make large wounds in the fœtus, long after conception, * 
it has been completely formed. 


Tux deſire (fays Hippocrates) of the pregnant woman is ca- 
pable of marking the tender infant with the thing deſired ; 
and St. Jerom, in his lectures upon Geneſis, ſays, that a lady 
having brought forth a child of an Ethiopic complexion, was 
in danger of ſuffering as an adultereſs: from which puniſhment 
ſhe was deljvered by Hippocrates, who wiſely imputed this 
event to a picture reſembling the child exactly, and which he 
found ſhe had been often very intently viewing. To the ſame 
6 who was 


4 


Son ares, as St. Auſtin "FREY informs us, that how- 
ever deformed and ugly the tyrant Dionyſius was, he would 
always have a beautiful picture placed before his wife in the 
bedchamber. Galen, in lib, de ther. ad Piſon. c. 14. ſays, 
that the ſight of a picture is ſufficient to change the fœtus into 
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by placing the ſtreaked rods before the cattle at the time of 
| their conjunction, ſhewed himſelf no ſtranger to theſe effects. 
. Heſjod, lib. 2. de Op. Dieb. exhorts his friends to abſtain from 
embraces after their return from funerals, or whilſt they think 
of any calamity which has befallen them, leſt the ſorrowful 
idea be tranſmitted to the conception, and the tender foetus be 
marked with ſome frightful character. * 


Pr. Meſfias, in his lib. Left. ver; e. vii. reports from M. 
Damaſc. that a girl was born all over hairy, from the mother's 
viewing the picture of St. John Baptiſt, drawn in his hairy 
veſture, hanging by her bed-ſide. The like caſe is taken notice 
An 5 


nan um m Ws mill. anat. cent. 3. ſays, that a woman 
big with child, being exceedingly frightened by a cat, was de- 
Rvered of a well-ſhaped child, but with an head like that of a 


Gvr1.1e1.M. Paradin. in his hiſtory of Savoy, Epilog. ad 
cap. xlvi. declares, that a niece of Pope Nicolas III. of the fa- 
mily of Urſini, had a birth covered with hair, with the 
claws of a bear, inſtead of fingers and toes; which ſhe aſcribed 
to her looking on the picture of that creature, which was 
every-where repreſented in the dwellings of that family. Upon 
this event iy hollhets gave ererre fr Gtftroying all the piftures 
R 


- On July 11. 1610. (hos the force anc; in his Additam. 
ad Donat. per Hoſt. lib. vii. c. 3.) a boy was born at Prague, 
whoſe liver, inteſtines, ſtomach, ſpleen, with part of the me- 
ſentery, hung out all naked below his navel : he lived but a few 
hours. The mother, upon inquiry, faid, that three months 
before her delivery, ſhe was forced by fome ſoldiers to be 
preſent at the killing of a calf; at the opening of which ſhe felt 
an extraordiary motion in herſelf, when ſhe faw the bowels 
„ About the fame time and place, 


7 another 
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another boy was born with his foreſkin cut and inverted : three 
weeks: before the mother had liſtened attentively to one who 
was deſcribing the manner of the * circumciſion. 


Lo Dovicus Vives, in his comment upon St. Auſtin's City 
of God, lib. xiii. c, 25. mentions a looſe fellow of Brabant, 
who having per ſonated the devil in a play, went home in 
his habit, and would needs enjoy his wife ; ſaying, he would 
beget on her a young devil. The woman conceived, and af- 
terwards brought forth a child of the fame diabolcal figure, 
in which the man was dreſſed. 


Scugnxivs, in his Obſ. Med. tells of a woman very big, 
who converſing with her neighbours, told them, that ſhe _ 
reckoned to the time of the Epiphaay, or the feſtival of 
the three kings. One of them wiſhed ſhe might bring forth 
three kings; and ſhe merrily anſwered, with all her heart: 
and at the time ſhe bore three ſons, one of them black, as the 
Ethiopian kings are painted. This relation is confirmed by 
Cornel. Gemma, in Coſmocrit. lib. i. cap. 6. who reports of 
another near her time, who being purſued by her huſband 
with his drawn ſword threatening to cut her over the fore- 
head, ſhe from the fright ſoon fell in travail, and was de- 
Rvered of an infant with a large wound on its forchead, of 
- which the bleeding could not be ftopt, and the child preſently | 


GULIELMus Fabricius tells us of a woman at Bern in 
Switzerland, who being big with child, and quarrelling with 
another, was thrown into a violent paſſion ; after which fal- 
ling in labour, ſhe was brought to-bed of a daughter of a 
courageous and heroic mind, but her feet and hands contracted, 
as if ready to fight, and her whole body in a continual motion; 
fo that ſhe walked as it were dancing and „ like one 
in the height of anger. 


A YOUNG 


* W * x FO 
: 
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A YouxG Inſty woman big with child was much frigh- 


| tened by a perſon falling down by her in a fit of an epilepſy. 


At the expiration of her time, ſhe was delivered of a fon, who 
was ſoon after ſeized with epileptic paroxyſms, which carried 
him off before he was a year old. This author adds, that the 
cauſe may be aſcribed to the force of the mother's Imagina 
tion at the time of the fright, communicated to the brain of 
the infant. 


Tux caſe of a man born without arms, and living to-a great 


age, which was occaſioned by his mother's ſurprize at the 
ſight of a beggar in the ſame condition, is related in Cent. vi. 
| Obf. 66. of the ſame author; and I knew, ſays Turner, a 
lady, who being with child, was frighted at the unexpected 


view of a beggar's ſtump arm upon her coach door, and was 
delivered of a child wanting one of his hands. The ſame Fa- 


bricius gives an account of a hydrocephalus contrafted by the 


mother's Imagination : of the infant's head pierced throngh by 


reaſon of the mother's receiving a fright : of the ſmall-pox this 


way communicated : of a child born with the leg broken, ot 
diſtorted, by the mother's looking on a crucifix, and viewing 


the broken limbs of one of the malefactors on the ſide of our 


Saviour : of a female child being born with a prolapſus uteri 


and veſicæ, by the mother's debolding 5 your woman under 
that misfortune. 


Finns de W Imaginationis, tells us of a girl bor 
without an head, but complete in the reſt of her body: the 


likeneſs of a ſhell-fiſh was joined to her neck, having two valves 


which ſhut and opened, and by which from a ſpoon the took 


her nouriſhment. This was occaſioned by the mother's 
| longing for muſſels in the market, which ſhe could not pro- 
cure. This monſter lived eleven years; but happening in an 
angry mood ſtrongly to bite the ſpoon with which ſhe was fed, 
and breaking thoſe-zeſtaceous valves, ſhe died quickly after. 


Tut 
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Tus caſe related by Sebaſtian Munſter in his Coſmograph. 
ſi. iii. of two children born growing together by the forehead, 
occaſioned by two perſons wantonly ſtriking their heads to- 
gether behind the mother, ſeems leſs ſtrange to thoſe, who 
| have ſeen in London two girls brought from Germany con- 
Joined about the loins and buttocks, with one common anus 
and pudendum. 


1 the Zodiacus Medico Callicus pro want November and 

December 1682, we are told of a pregnant Burgundiaii WO- 
man, who being, often intent upon looking up to the images of 
two angels in the church, with their arms and legs acroſs 
each other, was on Auguft 24th delivered of two girls, de- 
prived of life, on account of the difficult view, with their bo- 
dies joined in the ſame manner; 5 


Auskosk Pare ſays, that in 1 195 a child was born with 
its face reſembling that of a frog ; which was occaſioned by the 
mother's holding that creature in her hand to allay the heat of 
2 * about the time of her conception, | 


A GENTLEWOMAN with child, ſays Turner, being cut for 
the repoſition of an inguinal rupture, was delivered of an infant 
with a large wound on the ſame place, and the ſcar continued 
when he was grown a man. 


TREES records a woman at Antwerp, who in countenance 
and geſture reſembled an ape ; her mother, when pregnant, 

being uſed to play with a creature of that kind. He likewiſe 

informs us of a lizard that frightened a woman with child by 

leaping into her boſom ; and ſhe brought forth an infant oo” 

a fleſhy excreſcence on the breaſt, exactly reſembling a lizard, 

with its head fixed in the child's fleſh, and the reſt of the body 


hanging out. 


'Scnenzros takes notice of a letter ſent him by Jacobus 
Salerus, where he tells him that his wife being denied a cer- 
Vol.. III. 0 tain 


„ 
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her finger wiped the blood off her lip, 2 
child wanting the upper lip. 3 5 


Dr. Cyprianus, in Phil. Tat Vol. Il 5 222 Swe 


following caſe : A lady was delivered of a girl with a wound in 
her breaſt above four fingers long, and penetrating to the 


muſculi intercoſtales, being an inch broad, and hollow under 


the fleſh about the wound; which. being treated with ſuppu- 


ratives; came to an head, was opened, and healed with the 
ceived no harm in it. But about two months before, the 


mother being gone to bed, heard a report that a man had 
murdered his wife, by wounding her in the breaſt with a 
knife; r 


Mx. We i, S 


called to a young lady, who he believed only fancied herſelf 


ſick, ſcrupled to give her phyſic, and adviſed her friends to 


divert her by little journies of pleaſure. In one of theſe, 
going to St. Winifred's well, this lady, who was a Roman. 
Catholic, continued ſome time in the water, to perform her 
devotions (as is uſual with thoſe of that perſuaſion who viſit 
_ this famous ſpring) and attentively fixed her eyes upon the red 


pebbles under the water. A while after ſhe was delivered of a 


child, whoſe ſkin was copiouſly ſpeckled with ſpots of the 


colour and ſize of thoſe ſtones; hich, marks the c ever, 


after retained. | 


© A xINSWOMAN of mine,” bn Kana Fi in his 
£ treatiſe of bodies, 1 being fond of wearing patches, I uſed to 


tell her, in jeſt, that her next child would be marked with a 


great black ſpot in the middle of its forehead. This appre- 
= heaſion was o frong in ber imagination t the time ſhe 
proved with child, that her daughter was born exact as. 


5 the mother imagined.” 


3 Wenertus 


tain joint of meat by a butcher, ſhe bled at the noſe, and with 


2 
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HorsTivs recites ſeveral caſes, in which he found the in- 
fants not only variouſly diſcaloured, but marked with ſtraw- 
berries, cherries, and other fruits, on ſeveral parts of their 
bodies, many of which, as Hildanus remarks, are not to be 
deemed incucable, but may be attempted according to their 
ſituations: but no part of the ſkin or fleſh preternaturally 
colqured muſt be left behind ; for if it is, they will riſe again. 
Some have recommended the blood of the ſecundine to be 
rubbed on the mark: but Sergerus inſtances a. maid, who 
had the back of her left-hand of a fiery red colour, by the 
mother's apprehending a ſudden burning when ſhe was with 
child. She anointed the difcoloured place with the blood of 
an after-birth, which increaſed the inflammation, with much 
ſwelling and pain. OE ED TI? 
6— 055 


Wilrus, in Ac. Danic. an. 74. obl. $. recommends 
ſetion for removing the maternal marks ; which is eaſily per- 
fgrmed, if the tumor can be tied about with a thread, and 
ſuch medicines applied as may intercept the affluent humours ; 
but care muſt be taken, that no artery, great veſſel, or nerves 
be hurt; * for,” fays he, © if nature permits the loſs of a noſe, 
« an ear, or eye, why may ſhe not do the fame in theſe her 
*« ſpurious productions?“ He gives an example of a child 
who was cured of many ſuft excreſcences growing over its 
eyelids and forehead. 


To give my own opinion on this ſubject, * Turner, 
what monſters are fit to be deſtroyed or preſerved, .ſhould be 
left to the determination of the civil law, and the judgment 
of phyſicians before confulted. Diſtorted members may be 
ſometimes rectified, of which Hildanus gives us an example, | 
in Cent. 3. Obf. 56 ; and © I knew,” fays Turner, a child 

horn with both feet inverted, and treading on the ancles ; 


« yet. with. proper ſplints and bandages, and a ſmall ſled 


plate, from the ſhoe to the knee, continued for ſeven years, 
he was perfectly cured. To attempt to remove diſcolourings 
| O0 0 2 1 „ of 
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« of the {kin is to little purpoſe, as they penetrate it, and the 


ſcar is like to prove a greater blemiſh than the ſtain itſelf, 


In the extirpation of large excreſcences reſembling fruits or 
« foods, they are ſubject to degenerate into malignant ulcers ; 


and ſome of them being ſupplied with a large plexus of veſ- 
4 ſels, endanger an hemorrhage; and if they cannot be en- 


<< tirely eradicated, they will rife again, and become more 


obſtinate and troubleſome than at firſt. In theſe attempts, 


« therefore, it is neceſſary to conſider their-ſituation, extent, 


« and depth; what veſſels ſuſtain them, and whether the 


« knife or cautery be molt proper for deſtroying them. \ Thoſe 
% which I have undertaken, ſays he, have been the currant, 

« cherry, raſpberry, mulberry, and the like leſſer fruits, when 
« they have been ſecurely feated, and their ſurfaces not too 
« much ſpread, or when their baſis has been ſmall, like a 
« ſtalk, and the excreſence ſoft and pliable, withgut inflam- 


2 livid complexion, or any appearance of malignity: 


« whence I have known them degenerate into cancers. The 
© time of extirpation 18 when they look the paleſt, are flatteſt, 


« and ſofteſt ; for, like the fruits they reſemble, they have 
. « their ſeaſons of blooming, ripening, and IP bus 


« never entirely dying. 


955 io they are joined by a fleyder falk, or IF their baſis will 

„admit, I (fays Turner) prefer the ligature; taking care, when 
the excreſcence is dropt off, to penetrate the root with a 
t cauſtic. The fame caution is to be obſerved in uſing the 


* knife, when I apply a ſmall, hot, pointed cautery, which 


« ſtops bleeding, waſtes the remaining fibres, and corrects 


6 any maliguity ; and the. lore 47 be hanjed the  commen 


86 | bura.” 


Hul paxvs being called to the ſon of a ſenator of the can- 


don of Bern, three years old, having an excreſcence Ike half 


a cherry on the upper part of his noſe, which at firſt was no 
ge than_a lenti!, but increaſed as he grew, he undertook | 


ike care in the following manner : 


PASSING 
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PASSING a needle with a thread through the body of the 
excreſcence, he with his knife ſeparated it from its bottom 
all round ; when paſling the point of the knife towards the 
forehead, a branch of a blood-veſſel being cut hindered his 
| edure. He contented himſelf with taking out what he 
. and dreſſing with aſtringents. When he opened 
the wound, be found ſome remains in the diſcoloured fleſh, 
| which he waſhed with an eſcharotick, made of the aſhes of 
vine-tendrils and quick lime ; digeſting out the eſchar with 
a mixture of turpentine and gum elemi, he afterwards incarned 
and brought on a ſeemly cicatrix. In theſe caſes he recom- 
mends the uſe of the precipitate in tender habits, before- 
band waſhed and edulcorated; which I have ſometimes 
* known (ſays Turner) after the removal of the external ſkin, 


% capable of waſting theſe fungous appearances, to * 
the ulcer, and diſpoſe it for healing.” | 


Cass from Turner. 


PA GENTLEWOMAN having been born with the mark 
1 of a raſpberry near the eyebrow, about the ripening ſeaſon 
of that fruit, it, as uſual, aſſumed a florid complexion, felt 
, tender, and appeared higher than ordinary, with ſmall 
* grains, and little hairs between them. By haſtily running 
„ againſt the edge of a ſtraw hat, the excreſcence was 
e cut through the middle, which occaſioned great pain, and 
. much trouble for ſome days to ſtop the bleeding, but at 
_ f* laſtdried up with a ſcab. Some time after, the ſcab being 
e pulled off in her ſleep, occaſioned a more plentiful effuſion 
* of blood then at firſt ; upon which account I was ſent for 
« only to ſtop the bleeding. I, however, prevailed with her 
{© to have it entirely eradicated. I at firſt applied the lunar 
'* canſtic; the operation of which being impeded by a dif. 
« charge from a ſmall artery, I had recourſe to the lapis in- 
* fernalis, which ſecured the veſſel, and burnt deep into the 
« body of the excreſcence. After wiping out the ſalts with an 
* probe, I dreſſed the ukcer with a pledget of baſilicon, 
e 
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« dipped in the warm balſam of turpentine ; as it ſeparated, 
I perceived that I had taken in the whole compaſs of the 
« difcoloured ſkin ; yet at the bottom, the fleſh in ſome places 
«« aroſe granulated, like that already waſted, ſome of which 
I touched again with the lunar cauſtic, others with the end 
« of my probe dipt in the butter of antimony; when di- 
«« geſting out the ſlough with warm liniment and balſam of 
'«« turpentine, I found the fleſh was till of the ſame kind, even 
« as low as the pericranium. Having proceeded as far 
« with the eſcharotics as was convenient, I filled the ulcer 


Vith red precipitate, and let it remain two days, laying over 


it the digeſtive. Taking off the dreſſings, there came out a 
thick flough, made of the remains of the excreſcence, under 
* which the membrane appeared fair and clear, though ſome- 

« what inflamed. To prevent it from ſloughing off, I dreſſed 

« jt with lenients, and haſtened incarnation ; yet the cranium 
* was bare about the compaſs of a ſmall ſpangle : however, 
* jt healed without the leaſt exfoliation, and left an handſome 

« ſcar.” | 1 3 
Ach p having the reſemblance of a currant on the in- 
* ternal canthus of the eye, towards the top of the noſe, and 
* it increaſing, ſhe was like to contract a ſquinting caſt of 
her eye by often endeavouring to view it. In order to re- 
„ move it, I was conſulted : Obſerving the baſis would ad- 

mit of a ligature, having a needle full of waxed filk, and 
placing the child on a ſervant's knee, I made a very cloſe 


_ * ligature, apprehending that the child would not ſuffer it to 


** be ſtraitened again if there ſhould be occaſion, and applied 
a defenſative all round, leaving a hole in the middle to let 
A out the excreſcence. To prevent the accidents of a fever, the 

* child had a clyſter in the morning, and had been blooded 
the day before. Next morning the eye was inflamed, the 
« eyelid ſwelled up, and the child became feveriſn; the ex- 

6 2 was grown livid, and ſeemed near mortified. The 
child being brought to the window, with both her eyes 
3 1 palled the point of my ſciſſars under the liga · 


tu re, 
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« ture, and fnipt of the excreſcence, which was followed with 
* but a few drops of blood, nor did the child complain: then 
« I preſt the button end of the probe, made red-hot, mode - 
2 upon the root or ſtalk; after which embrocating the 

« parts with oil of roſes, the tumor went off in two or three 
« days; and in two or three more the burn was healed with 
« {ſo many dreſſings of my ointment of lapis calaminaris (the 
> firſt dreſſing being only a ſmall pledget dreſſed with baſilicon) 


and ſcarce left any mark behind.” 


„ A SERVANT maid having the mark of a ſhrimp upon her 
| « cheek, the removal of it had been attempted by eſcharo- 
* ties by a pretender to ſurgery. Finding it troubleſome, ſhe 
| «« applied to me; but it then ſeemed a phagedenick ulcer, with 
„ jagged and callous lips on one fide, and on the other an 
 «. ovyer-grown fungus. I propoſed to her the hot iron; but, 
„ frightened at this fiery trial, ſhe would not ſubmit to it. 
« Afterwards applying to an. empiric, her cheek was over- 
« ſpread with the mahdy, which was deemed canceraus.” 
W 
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To the Authors of the Mzpicat MousSeun. 


An attempt to improve Medical Prognoſtication. 
By W. Perfect, Surgeon. 


[We have omitted Mr Perfect's compliments on our Work, 
WF GEL GE LF TERS 


GunTLEMEN, 


ALTHOUGH weexnnorform x jultides of the interior 
motions of the cerebrum, yet from the affeftions of the 
external parts contiguous to it, we may be led toward the 
right in our conjectures; for as the cerebrum is, fo are 
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the eyes differently diſordered ; for inſtance, when the cere- 
brum is replete with cold viſcous humours, the uſual circu- 
lation of the blood is impeded, or it leaft refarded. In con- 
ſequence of which, it is common for the eyes to be found either 
pallid or ſanguine-coloured, which happening upon acute diſ- 
orders, generally portends a fatal event : for ſome time before 
which, it has bern obſerved, that the eyes appeared rather 
opaque than ſplendid, and much diſtorted, which ſymptoms 
are generally attended with a violent effuſion of boa from 
the noſe, and clammy ſweats, 


In ifterical effuſions, lr ad to fee 
the eyes of a yellow colour and the eyes of people labouring 
under a pleuriſy, or peripneumomy, are frequently of a flame 
colour ; which probably is owing to a congeſtion of blood in 
thoſe branches of the vena cava which aſcend to fupply the 
eyes and adjacent parts with blood : and frequently cauſe the 
varied aſpect of the eyes, the iſſue of that diſtemper, to which 
their appearance is a dlagnoſtick, ME 
— was 


Lx fevers, a deafneſs is no uncommon 1 
is moſt probable, from the i of the blood in the ca- 
pillany branches of the brain; and if fo, why ſhould deafneſs 
happening upon a fever be thought (as it is by ſome) to pre- 
dict a ſpeedy criſis for the better? which I think cannot be the 
caſe, upleſs an hæmorrhage from the naſal or hzmorrhoidal 

veſſels accompanies it. 


E 


» dlood, the humid parts of the brain become rarefied, which 


% may occaſion pricking tingling pains to affect the ears from 
« the inceſſant acceſſion of recent blood to the capillary veſ- 
ſels of the brain, of whoſe redundancy all the adjacent parts 
74 muſt of courſe partake; and then the pulfative motion of 
1735 2228. — 
bo 6ꝓ lager be wandered ue.” | 

7” Hiprocn&vns 
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HippocRaTES affirms ** that a pricking tingling pain in the 

* ears is a dangerous indication ;” and fo it is if accompanied 
with a vertigo, palſy, or delirium; and hereto it may not be 
amiſs to add, that as a delirium is cauſed by an inordinate 
heat, increaſe, and ſtagnation of the blood, with a depravity of 
its texture, ſo the whole animal ceconomy muſt meet with in- 
evitable diſſolution, unleſs the morbid humours contained in 
the capillary arteries be leſſened ; to which end nothing con- 
duces more than copious evacuations, &c. 


Sze r. II. 


Wu we conſider the mechaniſm of the human body, we 
muſt neceſſarily infer the greateſt probability that pains are ge- 
nerally occaſioned by a tenſion or relaxation of the nerves : and 
firſt, then, there are pains which cauſe a pulſation in the parts 
they affect; others which are compared to a great ſtricture or 
preſſure upon the parts; ſome corroding, tenſe, flying, or 
fixed pains; and others again that cauſe tingling ; and num 
bers of others that intermit, or are perpetual ; and ſome 
viglent or excruciating, which are always found in a greater 
or leſſer degree to irritate the nerves, ſo as to diſtend them. 
And here it may be added, that the elevation and turgeſcency 
of the blood breaking through the active and governing prin- 
 eiples, and cauſing a tumult in the animal ceconomy, is pro- 
Aductive of the pains felt in peripneumonies, pleuriſies, dyſen- 
teries, &e. A ſolution of continuity in the perioſteum, 

either from external or internal injuries (which laſt may be 
cauſed by the inſinuation of preternatural humours) brings 
on ſuch intolerable pains, as to endanger the life of the 
patient: for as this membrane is endued with exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility, it may be ſuppoſed a ſeparation of it muſt be at- 
tended with extreme” torture. As this membrane is in ſome 


parts thicker than in others, the * is more acute when it 7 


happens on thoſe yon 
Vor. in. _ #:p 4 PalNs 
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Paixs attended with a great pulſation apparently proceed 

from an extraordinary redundancy of blood, by which the 
veſſels containing it become diſturbed, and ſpread the diſturb- 
ance to the adjacent parts: for the arteries, to which pulſa- 
tive motion more peculiarly belongs, becoming tenſe by the 
interception of the blood, cauſe this kind of pain. 


I SHALL next conſider thoſe pricking pains called ſtitches, 
which may likewiſe be attributed to the tenſion of the parts, 

perhaps occaſioned, or at leaſt increaſed, by the intermiſſion 
of ſome pungent juices into the fibrillæ of the capillary velſels: 
and here, as the morbific particles differ in their force of action, 
the pains become ſometimes augmented or alleviated. This is 
very notorious in inflammatory diſorders; in which, unleſs 
the morbific particles duly tranſpire, there is an impediment of 
the ſalutary means contrived by nature to aid herſelf. 


PzR10DICAL pains, or thoſe which return at a ſtated time, 
may be produced by ſome foreign-bred peccant humour; as 
the pains would be continual, were they generated in the parts 
they affect. The body is obſerved to be compoſed of mem- 
branes, nerves, fibres, &c. diverſely interſperſed throughout 
the whole, which hold a more intimate correſpondence with 
each other, as they are more or leſs actuated by the internal 
movement of their contents. Hence proceeds that congruity of 
parts, cauſed by the dependance on each other, or perhaps 
their communicating peculiar veſſels amongſt themſelves, or 
their contiguous parts relying on their aid of communication: 
on which account we may, I think, reaſonably infer, that 
ſhifring, tranſient, and tae pains owe : their Tum to 
| che above cauſe. 


- AcuTE pungent pains of the ſides are for the moſt part 


omen dangerous, and do generally proceed from either an 
inflammation of the intercoſtal muſcles, pleura, mediaſtinum, 
or diaphragm; which I have always ſeen moſt painful in inſpi- 


ration, and to cauſe the greateſt uneaſineſs in lying on the 
1 
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unaffected fide. Theſe generally fore-run a delirium when 
happening to hectic people. 


TrnarT painful ſenſation of the muſcles, nerves, and 
membranes about the head, called the head-ach, if ſeated 
ſuperficially, is but of ſhort dutation, more eſpecially if com- 
pared with thoſe violent ones happening. in continual or acute 
fevers, and accompanied with other bad fymptoms, ſuch as a 
delirium, great reſtleſſneſs, &c. which are generally fatal in- 
dications. They are produced by an increaſed quantity and 
motion of the blood in the capillary veſſels of the cerebrum 
rarefying the blood and juices, which occaſions ſo great a Preſ- 
ſure on the canals as ro diſtract their 3 


SECT. = | 
Of Abſceſſes, Spots, Puſtules, &c. 


Tu blood, by its ſtrong circulating motion, is . 
with the power of ejecting all heterogeneous particles; which 
it effects by ſweat, or by ſome other means: but when this 

matter is of more viſcid conſiſtence, the emunctories are then 
incapable of conveying it farther than the cutaneous glands, 
v where it gradually aſſumes the form of an impoſthume, abſceſs, 
puſtule, &c. This matter is ſometimes lodged in the blood, 
_ cauſing an obſtruction in the capillary veſſels, from whence 
proceed eryſipelatons humours: but ſhould this heterogeneous 
matter be fermented, its derivation into the pores of the ſkin is 
accelerated; where it is not long retained, but exhales by in- 
ſenſible perſpiration, which we find exemplified by the ma- 
turation of the ſmall-pox; whilſt the meazles never ſuppurate, 
but are diſcuſs'd by perſpiration ; and as is the virulence of the 
matter, ſo the tumours or puſtules raiſed by it differ in ma- 
Tux antient writers have paſſed very judicious remarks on 
cutaneous diſorders : and Hippocrates has, in his ineſtimable 
aphoriſms, even given us the indications CY 


moſt remote from the viſcera, which are concocted by the 
free acceſs of a landable matter, are generally of a conical 
ſhape, and which ſpontaneouſly fuppurate ; and theſe may be 


attribute to artificial evacuations, which, though probably de- 
_ figned to promote the increaſe of the tumour, and thereby 


ſubverts the exconomy of nature, whilſt ſhe is uſing her utmoſt 


. 
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e for thoſe,” ſays he, © in a fever, who feel a wearineſs in 
« their joints, and thoſe who for a long time void thin and 
* crude urine, if they do ſurvive, are afflicted with Ab- 


e ſceſſes below the diaphragm.” And he alfo obſerves, that 


« thoſe whoſe urine is ſuppreſſed, attended with a horror and 
« ſhivering, and ſeized with a heavy, ſleepy drowſineſs, will 
« certainly be affected with an Abſcels i in the parotids or al- 


monds of the cars.” 


Su ant Abſceſſes are thoſe which occur to the parts 


2 juſtly deemed ſalutary, as they exonerate nature of ſome 
ee matter, and . the more noble * from 
its attacks. n 


 Tarose Abſceſſes which happen ll are pro- 1 
perly ſaid to be unſalutary, as it is too frequently {een in ma- 


lignant fevers, when an Abſceſs ſuddenly appears, and with- 


out any obvious cauſe diſappears; or when they continue of 


a livid colour; fo when a bubo in a peſtilential fever happens, 
and livid ſpots aſſume its place; the cauſe of which we may 


bring it to a ſpeedier ſuppuration, yet inſtead of that effect, 
the malignancy is diffuſed all over the body, which entirely 


FF 
Tas preceding obſervations will in all arabahility farve to 


. i the pernicious effects of fudorific medicines too 
frequently adminiſtered in the riſe of the ſmall Por. 5 


Assens ks, or Puſtules, happeaing near the height of a diſ. 
order, may far the molt part be eſteemed falutary, as | as the dif- 


| SECT, b 
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Secr. IV. 
Of the Pullative Motion of the Arteries. 


| $0 finiſhed an account of the nature of the Pulſe has been 
given to the world by the learned Bellini, that my advancing 
any thing more on that head might well be looked upon as un- 
neceſſary ; but as a total ſilence upon that point would be 
inconſiſtent with my preſent deſign, and in ſome meaſure diſ- 
concert my ſcheme, I muſt beg leave to remark with that ex- 
cellent author, that the impulſe of the blood cauſing a ſuc- 
< ceffive contraction and dilatation of the arteries, occaſions that 
« elaſtic motion called the Pulſe.” The different motions of 
which may be ſaid to be owing to the greater and leſſer degree 


of the diaſtole and ſyſtole, i. e. the contraction and dilatation of 


the heart, which, when in a ſtate ef ſyſtole, contracts the ar- 
teries » when in that of diaſtole, dilates them. So when the 
motion of the heart is retarded, or when a more than uſual 


time is ſpent between each contraction, the artery becomes 


equally affected. 


N the heart in motion, even in a | 


natural ſtate, according to the poſition of the body, or motion 
of it ; to the difference of age or conſtitution, paſſions, fright, 
c. Theſe may ſeverally alter the motion of the heart, as is 


learnt from every day's obſervation. 


Tas being premis'd reſpecting the Pulle in a natural 
Nate, I ſhall briefly extend my enquiry to conſider the effects 
of diſorders upon the Pulle, and how far the blood may be 
thereby affected, according as an augmentation or deficiency in 
its quantity or conſtituent parts enſues, ſo as to promote a diſ- 


ſolution of their coheſion, from whence riſes a perplexed un- 
edifying and unneceſſary: catalogue of the variations and dif- 


ferences of the Pulſes ; a reference to * moſt 
3 5 


5 By 


. 
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By the application of the finger, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
the particular differences of the ſwift and low Pulſe ; and it 


vill be found full as difficult, I believe, to diſtinguiſh them by 


the meaſure of time; as it is ſuppoſed that in a natural ſtate 
the artery will give three thouſand fix hundred Pulſes: in an 
hour, each of which will be equal to a ſecond, which is the 
three thouſand fix hundredth part of an hour. 


/ 

I a hectic fever nothing is more frequent, than after the 
digeſtion of the food to find a weak flow Pulſe changed to a 
ſwift one; and this will be eaſily accounted for, if we con- 
ſider the recent heat that is produced in the blood by the chyle, 
which for a time quickens the animal ſpirits, before weak and 


„ 


5 Tus is an obſervation that alſo holds true in moſt pulmo- 


Inn. 


| dity of the maſs of blood, but is not to be totally c 
in the paroxyſms of violent head-achs, nn 


Taz moſt dangerous of all is the intermitting Pulſe, which 


generally proves mortal, as it proceeds from an obſtruftion 


In the nerves of the cerebrum intercepting the communication 
of the animal ſpirits into the nerves of the heart. 


As . Pulſe are concomitant with 
the diſorders from whence they take their names, it would be 
| needleſs to treat of them. 


Sgr. V. 
Of Reſpiration. 
RESPIRATION is well known to be one of the great preſer · 


 vatives of life, its particular uſe being that of promoting the 
” * * 


flagged. But this is of very ſhort continuance ; for the Pulſe 


A irregular Pulſe generally 3 from an unuſual viſci- 5 


4 
? 


— 
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functions of the body; and its principal uſe appears to be 
that of attenuating and rarefying the blood in the pulmonary 
veſſels, that it may be returned in a more fluid ſtate to the left 
ventricle of the heart, whereby it is prepared to continue its 


due circulation. We may conclude therefore that when the 


maſs of blood is properly purified and rarefied in the pulmo- 
nary chanels, reſpiration is then promoted in a natural 


Br inſpiration, the air, on account of its elaſtic force, eaſily 


inſinuates itſelf into the cavity of the thorax ; and the muſcles 


of reſpiration are contracted ; by which means it is that they 


recover their priſtine force, without being indebted to the aid | 


of antagoniſts, recovering of themſelves by a free influx of the 


animal ſpirits, they thus eject the inſpired air. 


Is Reſpiration be only heavy, low, and wk it is then evi- 


_ dently a dyſpncea. An aſthma is attended with a greater dif- 


ficulty of breathing, though not with a fever. The diaphragm, 
pectoral and intercoſtal muſcles ſuffer very greatly, by the 


neceſſity that naturally occurs of their being obliged to exert 
an extraordinary degree of force in the diſcharge of their 


function. More violent in its effects than the two preceding 


is an orthopneea ; for in this ſpecies of difficult Reſpiration, 


the patient 09 Gaſs for ens is any bay os erect poſition 
of the body. 


The cauſes of the above mentioned differences in impeded 


| Reſpiration may (with probability) be ſaid to be theſe; that 


in a dyſpncea there is an extraordinary afflux of animal ſpirits 
into the peCtoral and ingercoſtal muſcles, by which means 
Reſpiration becomes more denſe. As to an aſthma, it may be 
8 grndiite-pe tins <> the lungs, or an 

tion in the expanſion of the ſame : and this may be 


efiofted by any collection of pus, by Polypi in the bronchia, 
metalline vapours, &c. When the windpipe becomes ſtraitened, 


the air is refuſed its wonted admiſſion to the lungs ; — 
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ariſes the neceſſity of a perſon ſo affected conſulting an erect 
poſture, by which means Reſpiration becomes more eaſy, the 
air gaining thereby an eaſier acceſs to the lungs. 


I $HALL now, purſuant to my deſign, briefly conſider 

what may be predicted from theſe variations in Refpiration. 
It is granted then that when Reſpiration differs little from that 
which was natural, it moſt commonly ſhews that the pleura, 
heart, lungs, &c. are ſound. But this rule, like moſt other 
general rules, is liable to exception, ſince if it ſhould happen 
to be of this kind in malignant fevers, we may be deceived 
thereby in our opinion of the violence of the diſorder. 


Ir is alſo to be obſerved, that in thoſe whoſe cheſts are 
naturally narrow, or in thoſe affefted with.an empyema, theſe 
cauſes muſt of conſequence produce greater efforts in the 
breaſt, for in theſe caſes the inſpired air muſt be lefs in 
Is the beginning of pulmonary diſorders, a denſe and flow 
Tu uns: is common; but if this ſymptom attend them in 
their progreſs, it is a certain indication of infarCtions in the 


I lungs. 


ISRALI here decline mentioning the * definitions of 
fome, concerning that great compreſſion of the throat in hyſ- 
teric fits, which is treated of in Dr. Pitcairn's learned diſſer- 
tation on the ſubject. 
| SECT. VI. 
Of Urine. 
| No one will, 1 believe, diſpute the neceffity of a liquid to 
dilute the viſcid chyle, that it may the more agreeably be ad- 
mitted into the capillary veſſels, and render the blood of a 


more fit conſiſtence for circulation and the nutrition of the 


parts ; which when effected, the remaining unneceſſary parts 
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become ſeparated from the maſs of blood, and ſeek their con- 


veyance into the bladder by the ureters, from whence they are 
voided by the urethra ; and this is done by the peculiar im- 


pulſive motion of the blood through the emulgent arteries, by 


which motion the ſerous parts are ejected into the glands of the 
reins, Where they ate excreted by their ducts. | 


IT will be right to premiſe, that the urine in its natural 
ſtate is as fluid as water, but now and then appears (ſome time 
after it is evacuated) with a ſediment. But it is very notorious 


it may greatly differ in quantity, quality, and colour, ac © 


cording to the age, conſtitution, ſeaſon of the year, Kc. 


LerT us now briefly conſider moſt ef Ne appearances in 


_ urine from whence the 2 of a diſorder may be — 


Isx the firſt place tek, the more denſe the urine, the more 
it appears impregnated with ſaline and tartarous particles ; ſo, 
vice verſa, when leſs impregnated therewith, the clearer it 


appears; from which aſpect we learn, that the marbific 
humours are more or leſs diſperſed, fixed in the veſſels, or 
ſeparated in the reins. But the urine muſt be always princi- 
_ pally regarded, in reſpect to its ſudden or haſty alteration 


after it is evacuated ; for when it is watery at firſt, and after- 
wards becomes thick, it can ſignify nothing leſs than a beginning 
concoction in the humours ; ſo when urine is at firſt voided 


thick, and continues ſo, it mult certainly indicate a fermen- 
Hf 


Tan urine, continuing through the courſe of an acute | 
diſeaſe, admits but of little expectation of an approaching fa- 


lutary criſis; but is to be ſuſpected of a fatal event. 


* Ts fort of axine too bs generally remarked to accompany = 


perturbations or uneaſy commotions of the mind, eſpecially 
— po Hs; 


vor- II. 2 Rrp- 
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Rx DR coloured-arine with a ſediment at the commence- 
ment of a fever, is thought to be a certain indication (if that 


fever continue) of a ſpeedy criſis : but that this may only in- 
dicate a partial criſis, is very evident from intermittent fevers. | 


In pulmonary diforders the- urine that comes neareſt to the 
colour of that which is natural, not only demonſtrates a due 
mixture of the component parts of the urine, but promiſes 
ſpeedy reſtoration to health. When the earth and tartar pre- 


dominate in urine, they denote a conſumption of its ſerous 


parts; as alſo doth that evil ſymptom dark-coloured urine with 
the ſame fort of ſediment. 


" Wiaxms ih urine is ſuppreſſed by the involuntary ſtricture 
of the ſphincter of the bladder, it is a ſtrangury : proceeding 
from the inteſtinum rectum, the caſe is then more dangerous; 
for that inteſtine cauſing a great preſſure on the ureters, the 
ſerous parts cannot be ſeparated from the blood. 


| 4 nas Ms Front ths her of the 8 
is that of bloody urine. But ſhould it proceed from a re- 
laxation of the veſſels about the ureters and bladder, and now 
and then intermit without any long continuance, it does not 
ne ates -=.a0th-0u_ = fr pers Bs power tell to 


| r desc nay be thought dngerom when hap: 
_—— without 1 itermiſ] | 


ds a dat 
„ Are 
© tory inlight to a diſorder, unleſs all its other circumſtances are 
al care particularly attended to, and proper regard be had 


Pg e the different alterations made on the urine by meat, . 


— 


S Rer. 


) 
1 
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Sect. VII 


Of Sweat, Hzmorrhages, &c. 


IT happens from the impulſive motion of the circulating 


blood, that the ſerous fluid called Sweat is excreted through 


the pores of the ſkin; which being performed without the 
immediate cognizance of the ſenſes, is properly called inſen- 


{ible perſpiration. 


Tur particular quality of Sweat is very obviouſly demon- 
trated by its iſſue and effects; and therefore that which miti- 


gates the diſtemperature of any part is without doubt ſalutary, 


as it ſhews a ſufficient ſtrength in the habir, and that the 
circulation of the blood is duly performed. 


| PRoEU SE Sweats are of a colliquative kind, and a very un- 


happy ſymptom, for by them the nutritious particles are tranſ- 
 pired, by which means nature is reduced to an extreme low 
ebb. | 


Ił will not, 1 RE WY be looked upon as unſeaſonable, if 


under the article Sweat I juſt mention an obſervation of Bag- 


livi, who fays, © that if a copious and univerſal Sweat, with 


. * an extreme weakneſs, comes upon an obſtinate colick, it 


tc denotes an approaching palſy ; but when it comes upon a 


e“ looſeneſs, it cures and ſtops it; the humours being tranſlated 
« to the habit of body. And if one doth not ſweat upon the 


iniſtration of proper medicines to provoke it, it will 
6 break out upon letting of blood, eſpecially if the ſtop was 


* owing to a ſurcharge of humours, and ſuffocation as 
« jt were in the veſſels. For when the vital fire has more 


& room allowed, it is thereby rather blown up than extin- 
« guiſhed, ad then the ſerum is thrown upon the cotancous 


_ 


Twor kind of ſweating in fevers attended with a cold 


ſhivering, is one of the moſt fatal ſymptoms of malignant fe- 


Qq 2 vers; 
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vers; for it not only demonſtrates a partial and imperfect de- 
gree of concoction in the humours, but a foreign diſpoſition, 
unable to bring on a critical diſcuſſton of the peccant humours. 
Sweats that are ſhort and interrupted are dangerous alſo, 
though in a leſs degree ; for thea it very evidently appears 


that there is an incapacity in the circulation of the blood to 
produce a total concoction. 


CoLD Sweats (in fevers) are bad, as they demonſtrate a pro- 
traction of the diſorder : they generally follow kainting fis. 


Tun miſchievous effects of Sweat unſeaſonably provok'd, 
are too well known to need any recital ; but it may not be 
amiſs to caution againſt giving Sweats without due conſider- 
ation of the D and circumſtances. Upon the impru- 
dent adminiſtration of ſome ſorts of medicines at the beginning 
of febrile complaints, the blood may acquire a diſpoſition to form 
obſtructions in the ſmaller veſſels, and be rendered too thick for 


their reception; which muſt exaſperate the diſeaſe, and cauſe 
it to threaten the worlt of conſquences. 


sancronlus's 3 book de ſtatica medicina is ſo 
complete, as to render all further remarks on the ſubject of 
little uſe, I ſhall therefore proceed in obſerving, that by a 
violent ebullition the blood is frequently found to break 
through. its boundaries; which has been doubtleſs the reaſon 
why all ages have had recourſe to venæſection, by. way of re- 
vulſion. And here it may be obſerved, if a ſpontaneous Hæ- 
morrhage happens at the noſe, accompanied with ill-coloured 
excrements, it is a, bad ſign; but on the contrary, if on the 
fourth day of a fever, attended with a whitiſa ſediment of 
the urine, ſuch an Hæmorrhage happen, it is a good ſign; if 

at the ſame time the ſymptoms appear mitigated. 


OCT. 
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SEcT. VIII. 
Of Salivation and Spitting of Blood. 


WmrilsT the chyle is in the ſtomach it is ſaid to be extra- 
animal; and it undergoes very little difference when it is im- 
bibed by the lacteal veſſels, which is owing to the meſenteriac 
glands; and it is at laſt by the increaſe of the lymph rarefied, and 
made of a fit conſiſtence to enter the ſubclavian vein ; ſoon after 
which it is incorporated with the maſs of blood, undergoes a 
kind of purgation, and loſes ſome of its falt. But this does 
not ſeem to be the ſole uſe of the lymph; for it appears that 
fome of its veſſels diſcharge this liquor not altogether into the 


| thoracic duct, but alſo immediately into the veins. 


Troven the lymphatick veſſels be ie over all parts of 
the body, yet the moſt obvious are thoſe which ariſe from the 
parotides and maxillary glands, and carry the ſaliva; which it 


it is very apparent nature has deſigned for eſſential purpoſes. 


It is therefore not very extraordinary that a profuſe evacuation 
of faliva ſhould be the cauſe of ſeveral diforders incident to 
human bodies from a vitiated lymph. The cauſe of which is 


perhaps with reaſon aſcribed to a cold air, a cold or watery 


diet, or a coldneſs of the conſtitution, exceſſive drinking &c. 
but I ſhall only obſerve it as affecting the faliva as to its fluidity 


and denſity, and what may be preſaged by its taſte and ſmell. 


| Ir ſeems potable that the ſaliva which is of a whitiſh 
colour, and light, is neareſt to the natural colour and conſiſtence, 


and conſequently the moſt ſalutary; unleſs it be like phlegm, 
and happens in inflammations of the lungs ; for then it certainly 


indicates ſome peccant humours affecting the breaſt. And 
here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that it may be thought 


advantageous to the patient, if the ſaliva be tinged with blood 
before the commencement of the fourth day. And it holds 


true, that as long as patients labouring under pthiſical or fe- 


veith ierders falivate troy, they are in great meaſure out 
of danger, 
5 A co- 
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A cop1ovs diſcharge from the falival glands in a lethargy 
| is an almoſt infallible indication of recovery ; lethargick dif- 
orders ariſing from cold watery humours congeſted in the cere- 
brum: for the falivation indicates that the viſcid humour is 


now become fluxible, and brought by the veſſels which ſupply 


the falivary glands to be ſeparated and ejefted. Yellow 


ſpittle in the beginning of a diſorder is thought no bad ſign; | 


but, on the contrary, if it happens at the end of a diſorder, 
it is thought pernicious, Foamy ſpittle i in paſſionate and con- 
vulſed people generally continues till they recover themſelves, 
and is not of any dangerous conſequence ; but, on the contrary, 
when it happens i in anginas and apoplexies, very little Hope of 
recovery is left. | 


_ GrEENISH or es ſpittle, with a * ſell, 
ſignifies great heat and inflammation of the viſcera, and 
threatens death to the * | 


'SALIVATION is Berl of great ſervice to bloated people, 
hol habe of bly i pln, and who abound with 


_ phlegmatick humours. 


SyITTING of blood, than e 


dreadful, proceeds either from the breaſt, lungs, throat, 


ſtomach, noſe, gums, or inteſtines. And it will be found ab- 


ſolutely neceffary to enquire particularly unto which of theſe 
parts this ſymptom owes its origin ; which when once known, | 


it will becaſier to guels at the event. eee e bs 
Warn the blood is frothy, and brought up by means of 


particularly known from the pain attending a rupture of the 
veſſels of the breaſt. 


Iris % ths ht ie ao 


previous to the attack of this ſymptom ; for inall probability if 
r 
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coughing, it certainly comes from the lungs : and this is more 
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In judging by theſe ſigns, a diſtintion ſhould be made 
between accidental ſpitting of blood and habitnal : accidental 
is when it is cauſed by lond ſpeaking, &c. which generally 
yields to proper medicines ; but, on the contrary, when it is 
habitual, i. e. when it frequently returns, it ſhows that the 


impulſive motion of the fervent blood is become intolerable to 


the lungs ; which is a very unfavourable | ame 
8 EC r. NX. 
Of by Stool and Vomit. 


Tnar our aliment may be the better prepared for con- 


coction, nature has wonderfuly contrived the inteſtines and 


glands, and ordained emunctories to eject the uſeleſs par- 
ticles, that the more ſubtil and ſalutary parts of our food may 


without moleſtation repair the ſolids and fluids, which were 


_ weakened by continual motion: therefore, when theſe organs 
pdf excretion become defective and inſufficient to perform their 


wonted functions, and the ſtomach is incapable of exerting a 
ſufficient muſcular force to grind the food, the chyle in conſe- 
_ quence becomes viſcid, and what we received before as nutri- 
ment to our d is now detrimental: for by the admiſſion 


S coolfleace, codvaks frache clniaties. 
It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary that every thing incon- 
ſiſtent with the natural ſtate of the blood ſhould be ſpeedily 
i ſeparated therefrom. _ 


impediments in the prime viz being attended with diſorders; 
for the great prevention of which nature has wiſely contrived 
the largeſt orifices in the body for the ſeparation and voiding 
of the excrements and urine, from which the ſtate of the body 


may be obſerved, if particular regard be had to the figns ac- 


companying them, as whether they are more or leſs crude or 
' concodted, See. The niſus of contraction in the ſolid parts 


ed crude particles, the maſs of blood is ren 


Yus acalliey of the. dur e be 5s ts; all 


oF. 
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ſhould be particularly noticed, and chiefly that which is eaſily 
demonſtrated by the periſtaltick motion of the guts and 
ſphincters. For when they are not dilated by ſome contained 
matter, they ſoon, by a natural propenſity, contract; and 
this more particularly after going to ſtool, upon an empty 
ſtomach, and in ſhort whenever the ſurfaces of the inteſtines, 
ſtomach, and uterus are brought into contact with one another, 
and whenever they aſſume a ſtate of relaxation. The effect of 
ſuch a change in the bowels is very obvious in the voided matter ; 
which when of a blackiſh colour, denotes an inflammation of the 
viſcera, and a conſumption of the lympha; when this is greaſy and 
viſcous, it ſignifies a colliquation of the adipoſe and ſolid parts, 


Which is a very evil ſign, eſpecially in acute diſtempers, unleſs * 


there be a juſt cauſe to attribute it to a redundancy of viſcid 
phlegm, or to the nature of the food. It is common to ſee 
the ordure of one in a natural ſtate of health of a reddiſh co- 
lour ; and, on the contrary, to ſee it of a green, white, yel- 
low, livid, ruſty, or variegated colour : the firſt of which pro- 
bably proceeds from a redundancy of bile, which is far from 
a favourable ſign. But in ſucking children the excrement - 

is changed of this colour by corruption of the milk. 


Wax the bileis obſtructed, as in the jaundice, fo that it 
- cannot paſs into the duodenum, it is productive of white ſtools; 
which effect may alſo proceed from crude or indigeſted food. 

As to the other colours, it may be obſerved, that in acute diſ- 
orders they 2 unfavourable conſequences. 


Cox rixuED looſe and frothy ſtools are bad in all chroni- 
cal diſorders; and a continued looſeneſs is generally fatal; 
but, on the other hand, a ſlight one may be deemed ſalutary, 
eſpecially in caſe of an ophthalmia, or other flight inflam 
— for it is then evidently an effort of nature to aſſiſt 


In judging of diſeaſes from ſtools, we ſhould have particular 
— WO nnr for 
gearlick 
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garlick, and other things of the like nature, will give particu- 
| larly nauſeous ſmells to the excrements; chalybeate medicines 


will dye the ſtools blackiſh ; potions of ſenna will cauſe mucous 
{tools ; as rhubarb or gamboge occafions yellow ones. 


_ VowiTiNG likewiſe contributes to help our diſcovery of 
the nature and cauſe of diſeaſes, and indicate their iſſue. 


Tur ſtomach is ſometimes affected By the infaniation of 
corroſive humours (generated by the ſaline, acid, and ſulphur- 
bus parts of the bile) irritating its nerves, and exciting them to 
preternatural efforts producing pains and hicconghs, which 
tauſe a ſudden convulſive motion or contraction of the ſtomach, 
by which it haſtily ejects its contents through the mouth. 


Wurd vomiting happens after à long continued diarrhea, 
the diſorder will ſoon diſappear ; but on the contrary, when 
It happens to come upon a dyſentery, it is an unfavourable 
omen; and bilions TY threaten bad effects in the de · 


Sinning of that diſeaſe 


| Wutn a blackiſh matter of a rancid ſmell is vomited up, 
it is not always followed by a fatal event; for it frequently 
happens in hyſterick fits, bilious colicks, fea ſickneſs, or the 
| Hiac paſſion. That violent vomiting in the iliac paſſion, which 
tauſes 4 molt prepoſterons inverted motion of the viſcera is 
often fatal; for thereby the natural mechaniſm and ceconomy of 
the parts affected is totally diſconcerted. The blood-veſlels of 
the lungs being ruptured or corroded, canſe that vomiting of 

blood, which, though ſometimes critical, is frequently mortal, | 
and at the belt a "ap dangerous ſymptom. 


S EC To X. 
of Watching and Step® 


inns ioidown ts promote nutrition, concoction, and in- 
ſenfible perſpiration ; by which means the animal ſpirits are res 
Vol. III. | R r plenithed; 
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pleniſhed, and rendered more fit for the neceſſary functions of 
life. 


IT is likewiſe very evident that waking arouſes the ſenſes, 
equally diſtributes a requiſite and neceſſary warmth to all 
parts of the body, finiſhes the concoctions, and promotes the 
neceſſary evacuations. Thus, on the contrary, when this is in 


extreme, a great number of diſorders both in my and mind 
ire A ———_ 


VioLEN T 38 dries up the humidity of the blood, 
and cauſes a great weakneſs in the pulſe in general. Ir 
likewiſe cauſes frenzy, convulſions, anxious thoughts, and 


the like . ſymptoms. 


Su nur is commonly attributed to a cold moiſture of the 
brain, relaxing the nerves, and rendering the nervous liquor 


influxible ; which becoming immoderate from a too great 


humidity, or a lentor of the blood, is a much more fa- 
vourable ſymptom than immoderate ſleep coming after a deli: 


rium and long watching; for it is then more than probable 


that an irreparable relaxation of the nervous fibres will enſue. 
Hence Hippocrates condemns that ſleep that rather aggravates 
than mitigates a diſeaſe ; but at the ſame time approves of that 
which takes off a delirium, which we may likewiſe ſuppoſe to 
be the caſe of that ſleep which takes off inflammation and fevers, 
and is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from a pernicious ſleep, as it is not 
moleſted and interrupted by ſudden ſtarts, ER aan 


Sect. XI. 
Of the Blood. 
Ix the cure of many diſorders it will be found neceſſary 
carefully to canſider the blood drawn from the veins under 


its various indications; as whether it is in conſiſtence tos ſe- 
rous, in motion too rapid, in colour too red, &c. 
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Ir has been obſerved, that in complaints of the breaſt the 
blood from a vein has a kind of whitiſh gelatinous ſubſtance . 
on its ſurface, which is imputed to a collection of the chylous 
parts of the blood freed from the whole maſs; and alſo that 
in hectick diforders the blood is florid, and not very apt to 
coagulate; and that in people labouring under malignant. fe- 
vers, if it appears pure, it is a moſt pernicious ſign, as it be- 
tokens malignity lodged near the heart and remote from blood- 
letting ; and the blood drawn from the veins having the whi- 
tiſh jelly-like ſubſtance before the eruption of the ſmall-pox, 
denotes an unfavourable kind; all which obſervations are not 
founded on any degree of certainty, but are doubtful and am- 
biguous: for the blood being of a bright red colour when 


cCongealed, muſt not always be thought to portend a ſalutary 
event, no more than when it is interſperſed with various ſpots, 


a fatal one: for the blood of thoſe in a mortal fever has ap- 
peared of a bright red colour, whilſt the blood of thoſe who 
2 have recovered has appeared diverſified. 


| Nox can it be always faid to be an unfavourable ſign 

when the texture of the blood is like milk : for in the proceſs 

of a diſorder it becomes gradually altered to a more favourable 
From hence will appear the abſolute neceſſity of great 


+, caution for the drawing right concluſions and preſages from 
the hipod, — ABNy and cenfure incurred. 


Ster. xu. 
Of Privation of Speech. 


warn we conſider r e e 
brum, we ſhall not wonder at its being ſoon diſordered, and 
that the leaſt concuſſion or preſſure of it is productive of a pri- 
vation of ſpeech : for the tongue, which has a great depend- 
| ence on the brain, muſt upon the leaſt diſorder of it be of 


dourſe affected. 
5 R r 2 A n1GHT 
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A RIGHT ſtate of the lungs and larynx is abſolutely ng: 
ceſſary to the due formation of the ſpeech ; for as theſe party 
| are affected, the ſpeech js in proportion vitiated ; fo the voice 
becomes hoarſe from a dryneſs of the throat after a long con- 
tinued feveriſh heat; and the fame kind of hoarſegeſs often 


proceeds from congeſted matter, as in the ſmall-pox; and 


hence ariſes the probable conjecture of the ſmall-pox being of 
a favourable kind, if upon. thi oruptine of the; puſinles the 
TONY WO LHR TIPS | 


Scr. XIII. 


Tnar Convulſions (whether original or ſymptomatical) 
- proceed either from repletion or inanitipn, 9 


an eſtabliſhed maxim. 


2s the heed Beet bb ly A 


different kinds of convulſiqns, it would be needleſs to ſay 


more here than this, particularly, juſt ta obſerve, that it is from 


ſome extraordinary evacuation, as a violent hemorrhage, &c. 
by which the veſſels become empty and flaccid, and their ſides 


fall in contact with each other, ſa that the remaining fluids 


are changed from their natura} tare; and conſe _ the 


m—— „„ 


which we find inſtanced in a plethorick or phlegmatick diſpo- 


ſition; in which latter the ſpirits are very inactive and 


| indolent; and convulſions which are derived therefrom, or 


E 


y "Y 


feveriſh diſorders, and thoſe likewiſe which return periodically 
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| more mature reflection, RR 


from one of them. 


ConvuLs1oNs which proceed from wounds, a of 
the nerves, &c. are ever attended with ſtimulating pains, 
which cauſe a very copious flux of the animal ſpirits into the 


nerves, eſpecially into thoſe of the affected parts, from which 


an involuntary contraction enſues : which ſeldom proves con- 
tinual, nor to affect the brain, unleſs the parts chance. t 
have a communication with it. 


Conputnans, according to the opinion of 88 


ever import a pernicious conſequence when they follow great 
hæmorrhages, too copious evacuations, the iliac paſſion, im- 
moderate waching, or flowing of the menſtrua ; but more fo 


when they follow the taking of hellebore, immaderate purga- 


Er hoot wounds, acute fevers, &c. 


&c. is eſteemed dangerous; but is not ſo when it follows ſur- 
fits, &c.. ** $6 en, by weeping. 


Ax biccough i is ſometimes obſerved to come upon a pink 


and when the ſtomach is loaded with irritating bile ;- which 


diſeaſe is more or leſs dangerous as it is more or leſs attended 


wiſh nies — 
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:ough (which is a convulſed motion of the ſtomach) 
eee in age after large evacuations, exceſſive vomiting, 
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in intermitting fevers, have employed the pens of many ſkilful 
perſons, whoſe productions have given but an unſatisfactory ex- 
plication of their true cauſe: for though the diagnoſticks of 
this diſtemper are very obvious to ſenſe, yet are we led into 


great error and intricacy when we attempt the mechanical ac- 
count of their nature. 


As Bellini ſeems to give the moſt probable conjectures 
concerning theſe phænomena, I ſhall beg leave to refer the 
reader to him; and, purſuant to my deſign, proceed in obſerv- 
ing, that, as horrors or ſhiverings introduce moſt acute diſ- 
orders, particularly all kinds of fevers, whether continual or in · 
termittent, the bloody flux, dyſenteries, rheumatiſms, the 
ſmall-pox, &c. the event of all theſe diſorders cannot be eaſily 
preſaged by the firſt attack: for ſuppoſing the productive cauſe 
to be that of a very great lentor in the blood, ſo that its paſ- 
ſage from the arteries into the veins is ſo far impeded by the 
viſcidity of the blood that it cannot admit of a diſſolution, 
but adheres to the internal ſurfaces of its channels; I ſay, 
when we have ſuppoſed this, its abſurdity muſt preſently 
appear; for was that the caſe, a fatal frigidity muſt ſoon en- 
ſue, as there could be no ſeparation of the exluct fplrins. 


Ir is for the n up 
in the cold paroxytm than in the other. | 


Tur bad conſequence frequently 1 ſhiverings 
is not wholly to be attributed to the particular genius of the 
diſtemper, but to. the mal-adminiſtration of medicines, and 
the inobſervance of the patients. For though in former times 
this diſtemper was long, lingering, and tedious, yet it is the 
particular bleſſing of this age to be acquainted with the un- 
paralleled excellencies of the cortex, whoſe efficacy i in — 
of the womb, ſtomach, &c. eſpecially when adminiſ 
"SANS hank, ne e 
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AnD though it is faid by ſome that the cortex frees the 
patient from the fever by ſhutting up the cauſe, i. e. the mor- 
bific matter, by an aſtringent quality ; yet theſe do not con- 
ſider the probability of its being exhaled by perſpiration at the 
termination of each paroxyſm, and that no other aſtringent 


medicine whatſoever is endued with the like good qualities ; 


and that it has the very fame effect on thoſe who upon taking 
it go to ſtool, c 


Horrors that follow fweating are of a moſt pernicious 
nature; for then it is very demonſtrable, that the moſt refined 


ſerum has been filtrated through the cutaneous glands, and 

that at the ſame time the more viſcous humours have been 

lodged in them, or that they are ſtill retained in the maſs of 
Of Tremors and Palpitations. 


Wu the antagoniſt muſcles are ſucceſſively and quickly 
contraſted, a voluntary agitation is cauſed in the contrary 


parts. But thoſe tremors which are not actuated by the will, 


and are moſt commonly incident to old age, &c. are ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to proceed from no other cauſe than a want of 


„ 


o ol enen lad dent to homen bodies, none Gifs 


our notice more than thoſe attending paralytick diſorders, 
whether they affect ſenſe or motion, or both; or whether they 


proceed from humidity, drineſs, &c. For when the tremor is 


changed into an univerſal concuſſion, all the parts, the 


nerves, arteries, fibres, &c. are greatly affected, and a total 


ceſſation of the animal organical functions enſues. 


3 L BUT 


_ thoſe fine fluids called animal fpirits : which doctrine ſeems to 
de confirmed, in conſequence of the ſpeedy removal of theſe | 
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Bur on the contrary, when a. tremor comes upon the 


palſy, it is one of the beſt ſigns of recovery ; for as when it 


precedes the pally, it denotes an obſtruction of the orifices of 


the nerves, and the commencement of the palſy, ſo when it 


ſucceeds to that diſeaſe, it preſages a recovery; eſpecially if 


accompanied with a warmth of the affected parts, for then it 


Spies SOC Parent ollirattivs UF the wes. * 
LET palpitations of the heart be of whit kind feder, of 


from whatever cauſe, whether happening in acute or chro- 


ical diſeaſes, their conſequence is always dangerous, - becauſe 


they generally terminate in mortal ſyncopes: and as a very 


ſubject to ſyncopes, eſpecially when they happen without an 


evident cauſe, or in the flower of age, or are cauſed by a 


tumour or ſwelling of the heart. Thoſe which accompany hyſ- 
teric fits uſually terminate with the ceſſation of the paroxyſm. 
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4 hadit of body, pale livid countenance, and tetmiper 
ſomewhat inclining to melancholy; after having undergone a 
great many more hardſhips for a year or two paſt than ſhe had 
been formerly accuſtomed to, and having ſhared deeply in the 
diſappointments and loſſes with which her whole worthy family 
had been afflited, became more than ordinarily ferious and 


thoughtful, and complained of a violent and fixed pain in the 


Place where the cartilage joins to the bome of the noſe, which, 
without producing either inflammation, tuinefaction, or change 
of colour in the place, continued violent almoſt without in- 
he. es deeds dodoaat 206 
months; 
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months ; during which time ſhe kept her room, and gave 
herſelf up to ſorrow and melancholy, continually dreading the 
lofs of the part affected, if not the loſs of her life, deplo- 
all intercourſe with the world. Her friends could not any 
gentle touch (for they faid it could not be called a blow) that 
rs ox onto e eee 

2 
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time what to think of her diſorder ; for though ſhe perſiſted ia 


complaining of the violence of the external pain, and the ſore - 
neſs within-fide her noſe, I could not perceive the leaſt ſign 
of inflammation externally, nor, as far as I could ſee, any ul- 
_ ceration on the infide ; nor could I learn that ever any blood 
or matter had flowed from her noſtril. I was well enough 


- acquainted with her general character not to ſuſpect any latent 


venereal taint, though I was not intimate enough in the family 
to know her particular conſtitution, humour, and way of 
living. She herſelf, her mother, and friends ſuſpected it to 
be a ſymptom of what they here call the country diſtemper, 
or the yaws, which is ſaid to ſhow itſelf ſometimes firſt in the 
noſe; and indeed, when I reflected that the yaws, though a 
diſtemper that is unjuſtly attended with ſome ſort of opprobium 
and diſgrace, as if it could be only brought on by the acts 
of lewdneſs and debauchery, may be acquired by ſeveral 
' cauſes, ſome of which ſhe had been liable to, as ſudden 
changes from beat to cold, or a thick foggy air, diet of falt, 
ſmoke · dried, viſcid meats, want of exerciſe, drinking of putrid 
"i ſtagnant water, or the like, I could not help entertaining the 
1 fame opinion, eſpecially as I could not any other way at that time 
n account for ſuch a phænomenon. In conſequence of this con- 
jectuxe, L. treated her for ſeveral months with mercurial alter- 
mives and diuretick decoctions, joined to a ſtrict regimen of 


diet, and the other non-naturals, but without any ſenſible 
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this method, and try what a diff 
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good effects; for ſhe complained of the pain as much as ever, 
and her ſpirits, which had been ſomewhat ſupported during 
the above courſe with the hopes of a. cure, upon finding her- 
ſelf diſappointed, were ſo much depreſſed, that her melancholy | 
became more fixed and obſtinate than ever, ſhe not only de- 
ſpairing of relief in this world, but ſometimes doubting alſo 
of happineſs in the next. In about a month after her begin- 
ning the above alterative courſe, having more frequent oppor- 
tunities than formerly of converſing with her, and no other 
ſymptom of the yaws occuring than only the pain in her noſe, 
I began to ſuſpect, that both that and the fears of worſe were 
only the creatures. of her own brain : however, as I found 
both herſelf and family ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed with the notion of 
the yaws, I kept my ſentiments of the matter a ſecret for ſome 
time, and went on with the alterative courſe, at the ſame 
time more ſtrictly obſerving her temperament and humour, 
till finding the mercurials not likely to ſucceed, and her diſ- 
order to ſhow itſelf more viſibly every day to be a diſeaſe of 
the mind, as well as of the body, by her being always intent 
upon one and the fame thought, and in ſome fort delirious, 
Without a fever, by the pale tawney and almoſt liyid colour 
of her ſkin, flow labouring pulſe, coldneſs, leanneſs, love of 
ſolitude, and continued forrowfulneſs, I determined to leave off 
ferent one, founded upon theſe 
diagnoſticks, would do for her relief. Her family were by 
this time convinced as well as I, by many different ſigns, that 
ber pain was only imaginary, and that her real diſeaſe was 
a fixed melancholy ; but forbore mentioning their opinion to 
ber dy my deſire, becauſe I knew very well that reaſoning could 
never convince her, but muſt only increaſe her melancholy. A 
little before that time Dr. Muzzel's treatiſe fell into my hands, 
wherein he highly extols the tartarus tartariſatus in melan- 
cholick diſeaſes, and adduces ſeveral inſtances of its efficacy 


that had occurred in his one as nn to 3 
* nn 


As 
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As I knew the medicine to be altogether innocent, and 
judged from its compoſition and ingredients, as well as from 


the ample teſtimony of the learned Boerhaave and Huxham, 
that it is well adapted to diſſolve and attenuate the thick gluti- 
nous pitchy craſis of the blood and humours that obtains in 
melancholick diſorders, I determined to try its effects ia the 
caſe before us, and accordingly gave a drachm of it three times 
a day, as Dr. Muzzel directs, diſſolved in warm water, and 
| fweetened with honey, which proved neither nauſeous to the 
palate or difagreeable to the ſtomach ; this, together with the 
uſe of a thin moiſtening diet, the warm bath every night, and the 
fleſh-bruſh in the morning, ſhe continued for a week, in which 
time ſhe had taken upwards of two ounces and a half of the 
prepared tartar ; after which I gave her a gentle purge of the. 


manna and cream of tartar, and an anodyne at bed-time. That 


night ſhe reſted better than ſhe had done for ſeveral months 
before, and found herſelf more lightſome and eafy the day 
following. The ninth day ſhe began the uſe of the ſoluble 
tartar and warm bath again, which we continued for about a 
fortnight longer, with only a lenient cathartick and anodyne, 
as above, at thz end of each week. In little more than three 
weeks from the beginning of this method, the pain which had 
continued fo long and fo obſtinate quite diſappeared, and her 
| countena;ce, which was before gloomy and overcaſt with 
| ſorrow, now lighted up into chearfulneſs and ſmiles. To 
complete the cure I gave her a corroborative electuary made 
with the cortex peruvianus and ſteel, preſcribed the exerciſe. 
of riding, and by degrees changed the warm for the cold bath; 
Which fo fully confirmed her health, that ſhe remains well 
and free from any relicks of her diſorder to this day, which is 
above two years fince her recovery. 


THis change in her deportment was to me really furpri- 
ſing ; for when I firſt ſaw her, and during all the time ſhe 
was undef the courſe of mercurial alteratives, ſhe appeared 
quite ſtupid, —_ and dull, fared with her eyes, or mored 
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_ iſe of the tartarus tartariſatus ſhe became rather of a ſanguine 
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them ſlowly, with a downcaſt, gloomy look. But after the 


habit of body, with a chearful, lively, open, and erect coun- 
tenance, joy conſtantly ſparkling in her eyes, and health 
blooming in her cheeks; and ſhe is now as chearful and hearty 
as ever ſhe was in her life. I have not ſince the above met 
with any inſtance of fo confirmed a melancholy. on which to 


try the ſalutiferous effects of this noble compound; but am 


1 have made with it in leſs obſtinate diſorders, that there is 


not in all the materia medica a better medicine for diſſolving, 


attenuating, and correcting that viſcid glutinous ſtate of the 
blood and humours which the ancients have denominated the 
_ atra-bilis. And as its ſafety and innocence are obvious, 1 
think it can hardly be too much extolled in all hypochondriac * 


and other diſeaſes depending on a too preat viſcidity and glu- 
tinity of the fluids, eſpecially if joined with ſuch medicines 


as are in their natures oppoſite to the known acrimony of the 
diſeaſed habit, and to ſuch r 


— os: OS. 
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No XII. 


* for the Recovery of Perſons a to 
de Drowned, 


[Taken from Dr. Wilkiaſon's Tutamen Nanticum, or Seaman's 


Preſervation, juſt now publiſhed. 


orwirnsr Ax DING any means that may have been ſug- 
geſted or are generally in uſe to prevent perſons in diffe- 


rent ſtations of life, and under particular cireumſtances, from 


being drowned, nevertheleſs many accidents of that ſort will un - 
avoidably happen in divers places, from perſons being expoſed ta. 


| the water; particularly on board ſhips, in ſea-port towns, near 


terries, by * or bathiog in rivers, brooks, ponds, And 
ather 
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of thoſe calamities through the neglect of due precaution in the 
officers of roads to ſecure ſuch dangerous places in a proper man- 
ner. There are not leſs than 160 people drowned one year with 
another in the river Thames, This is mentioned, becauſe, ac · 
cording to the different places in which theſe accidents happen, 
ſo different means of facilitating the recovery of the Drowned 
may offer themſelves to the humane who attempt this Chriſtian 
duty, It is now my intention to point oat ſuch means as have 
it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the methods here pro- 
peſed cannot do any harm if they ſhould prove fruitleſs; and 
on ſuch deſperate occafions we ſhould exert every probable means 
of recovering theſe unfortunate perſons, many of whom have 
been loſt merely through an omiſſion to put in practice any at- 
tempts to recover them, becauſe ſucceſs was not expected. 
But we ought not to diſpair of a recovery even though the 
body has been drowned, or in the water for ſome time, but 


to put every method in practice; for we do not know how far 


the vital powers of nature may be recoverable, and we have 
from the authority of the moſt ſober and creditable writers 
many and very ſtrong proofs that ſame have, by proper means 
being employed for that purpoſe, been recovered, who had lain 


even ſeveral hours under water . Now ſuppoſing * 


'* Naweal bifigzions and phy ſicians furniſh us with divers well-atteſted inftances 
of ſurpriſing recoveries of perſons drowned: which nn 
2 W Gm aniecns Ron _ : 


| Pachlip de Aer. & Alim. def. c. 10. n be > e of Tra 
ingholm, then living, aged 65 years, who 18 years before ſlipped under the ice, 
to the depth of 18 ells, where he ſtood at the bottom, upright as it were, for 16 
hours; when being drawn out with a drag ftruck into his head, and wrapped up in 
| cloths, from the common perſuaſion of thoſe people that he would recover ; he 
was afterwards ſtroaked, rubbed with warm linnen ſwaths, and air blown up his 
noſtrils for ſeveral hours, till the blood began to move. Laſtly, plying him with 
antis poplectic and genial liquors, he was reſtored to life. In memory of this acci- 
tent the queen mother ſettled a yearly ftipend upon him, &c. Tilaſius, Keeper of 
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—— arms Nen r e om = 
. welt alfaie8 that the blood does not caſe 
intirely to circulste in one, two, or three hours after the perſon 
really appears to be dead; the heart till continuing to be in 
motion, though the lungs do not perform their uſual "office : 
therefore the external parts of the body being cold, the limbs 
| become ſtiff, the veſſels are obſtructed by the Magnating hn- 


| mours, and the little remaining motion concentrated to the in- 


moſt receſs of the heart. This pointy out what we ate to do 


to recover life. In this caſe we are, if poſſible, to give vigour 


| to the heart, by irritating its fibres, and by warming the body, 


e 


Waven hai ſometimes, 3 l 
ſtomachs of Drowned Perſons; but more frequently there is 


none. The largeſt quantity that has ever been found in this 


caſe does not exceed what is commonly taken in by drinking 
1 * | 


the king's library, 4 ² i 
knew, who he fays was under the water three whole days, yet brought to life again 
after the ſame manner as the Troningholm gardener ; and was at the time of his 
writing the account alive. But what ſhall we ſay to Burmann, who aſſures us, 


chat being in the village BonaG, of the pariſh of Pithou, he attended at the funeral 


. ſermon of one Laur. Jona, an old man of 70, where the preacher related, that, 
when a youth of 17, F 
W | 


Sit pines e t FP" 


| Alkhough anatomiſts thould ſuppoſe in e 
| foramen ovale to be re-opened ; yet how can they reconcile to the funRians of ani 


mal ceconomy this fate of ſuſpenſion of the vital powers, and the ſuppert of ſuch, | 


| long inanition, without any of the ordinary means of refloration of its waſtes, ex-. 


cept e OR 9s. ne? PR. 


F 


not to have begun, nothing more is tobe done than to pur the 


An to reſtore ide Juices to n e : 
a it ought todo; by which mes te bag will reſume tir 


=» "FN - 


fay how this water can have been ſwallowed. It is the ſfuffo- 


cation, happening from want of air, which kills them; and 


the water which has paſſed into the lungs, and is drawn in by 
the neceſſary motions involuntarily made by that organ in re- 
ſpication whilſt under water : for after they are dead, no water 
 canecalilybe made to enter either into the ſtomachs or the lungs. 
of Drowned Perſons by their being put again under the water. 
A judgment is founded upon this in many caſes ſuſpected to be 
criminal. This water being intimately mixed with the air 
which is in the lungs, forms a viſcous froth, which having no 
outlet hinders abſolutely the functions of the lungs ; and by 


this means not only ſuffocation. follows, but moreover the 


blood cannot make its due return from the head: the veſſels of 
the brain are over - charged, and apoplexy is added to ſuffoca- 
tion. This ſecond cauſe, that is, water entered into the lungs, 
is not general, and in may Drowned Perſons on examination 


there has been no water found in the lungs. The truth of 


OT mg apr. ct abiry 


Drowned Bodies. 


at ae tf che 6 wi the Drowned | 
F. ae and to * 


To accomplith which we mult obſerve, 


|: L Tamar ſpeedily after the body of. a Drowned Perſon is 
. n 
. earth, as is too uſually done, but ſhould if poſſible, after be- 


ing firſt immediately ftripped of all its wet cloaths, be put in 
ſome warm place, which if the ſun ſhines hot may be eaſily 
found: it ſhould forthwith be rubbed and chafed with bruſhes 
or rough cloths, to make it glow ail over the furface : it ſhould 


de ſhook with the head downwards, and excited, by a feather 


tickling the root of the tongue, or by the ſmoak of tobacco 
blown into'the mouth, to vomit up any water it may have re- 


LU 


n 
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bed, or laid before a very hot fire ; or it may be warmed up- 
on an hot dunghill, or an hot hay. mow]; or it may be covered 
with bakers aſhes; or, if near a mill, upon the kiln where 
. cats and corn are dried for grinding: or, if this cannot be 
done, the people preſent may warm it by holding the body to 
their own, and the life recovered by an application of animal 
heat: or it may be warmed, in country places, by the means of 
horſes or cows, two, in a ſtable or cow-houſe, being brought 
together and the body laid between them; or agitated by be- 
ing laid between two horfes brought cloſe together, and thus 
rode or drove for ſome time (the head of the body, during the 
operation, being rather inclined downwards) until very hot 
with the agitation: or the body, well wrapped in warm flan- 
nels, may be put into a bed in the midſt of three or four 
have mentioned; in which ſtate it is not to be left ſtill and at 
reſt, but to be agitated, tormented, turned, and toſſed per- 
petually by thoſe with it. The body may, where they can 
be had, be warmed by the reiterated application of hot nap- 
kins, or ſuch things as are at hand: hot baths where they 
offer, or hot water, may be uſed ; or the body may be wrap- 
| ped up in flannels made hot in boiling water, which has often 
deen done on theſe occaſions with good ſucceſs. It may be 
_ rubbed with volatile or other ſpirits, ſome poured into the 
noſe and the mouth; the temples, pit of the flomach, and the 
region of the heart and throat are to be waſhed with them. 
Pepper boiled in-vinegar injected into the mouth is much com- 
mended ; er or eee 
7 


| into his lungs; and Tiſſot ſays, even fumes of tobacco, if that 
can be done; which may be effeftuated by means of a pipe, 


fuanel, faucet, reed, cane, hollow flick, quill, or the like tube in 
troduced into the mouth. This air blown forcibly, the noſtrils 
being ſtopped at the time, will make its way into the lungs, 
and * its warmth rarify the air, which 3 with, the Wa- 
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ter forms that froth by which the reſpiration has been ob- 
ſtructed; and, being diſengaged of the water, it may eſcape. 
-By this introduced air, the lungs are dilated, and, if any life 
remains, the circulation immediately recommences. 


THESE will in general be found ſufficient means to bring 
about the recovery of thoſe who have been from four to twenty 
minutes under water, and are not perhaps quite cold or tiff, 
to excite, by the iritation of the veſſels and by gently warm- 


ing, a circulation of the blood towards the extremities and 


ſurface of, the body, by opening the veſſels and paſſages there- 


in diſpoſed, and by eliciting the blood from the heart, by 


ſtimulating that decayed projectile force which occaſioned and 


maintained its proper velocity. This, as we have already re- 


marked, is accompliſhed alſo by agitating the body in a hun- 
dred different manners, not ſuffering it ever to be long in a 


ſtate of reſt. And let me again obſerve, for their encou- 
ragement to proceed in this humane office, that thoſe who 


are thus beneficially employed ſhould remember to perſe- 
vere in this kind duty, and not be diſcouraged though many of 


their attempts may have proved ineffectual ; for there have been 
numerous inſtances of Drowned Perſons (who were attended by 


ſuch valuable people as would exert themſelves on the occa- 


ſion) being happily reſtored to life, though they had appeared 
to be dead for five or ſix hours, and though many means had 


deen tried before they began to ſhew tokens of returning life. 


| | II. BuT when the body has lain longer in the water, and 
is quite ſtiff and cold, and appears to be irrecoverably dead, 
and unaffected by ſuch expedients as have been mentioned, 


then, or even along with the other propoſed means, with which 
_ theſe will not interfere or be repugnant, the attendants ſhould 


_ endeavour to excite a re-exertion of the vital functions by other 
more powerful incentives : ſharp ſtimulating things may be 


| applied to the more ſenſible parts, the mouth and nofe, as 


muſtard, ginger, Chian, or ner pepper, hellebore, aſſara- 
VoL, III. SNPS bacca, 
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bacca, ſneeze-wort, water-pepper, and the like ; and alſo by 
feathers put up the noſe, to irritate it, and ſharp powders or 
ſnuffs, or precipitate blown up by a quill : it may likewiſe be 


pricked with pins, lanced, or actually burned with pointed 
hot irons : but theſe laſt are more violent means. 


IV. Ar the ſame time, if a ſurgeon be preſent; he ſhould 
open the jugular vein, being that large one in the neck, or, if 
that does not bleed, the temporal artery, being that on the 
temples; or fome other, from which he may draw ten or twelve 
ounces of blood. This bleeding will be of great benefit, for 
ſeveral reaſons. 1ſt, By giving, as bleeding naturally does, 
an impulſe to the blood, as we always find, when it is per- 
formed to bring to life thoſe who have fainted away through 
ſome impediments in its circulation. 2dly, By this means 
the oppreſſion and load is in the moſt ſpeedy manner re- 
moved from the brain and the lungs. And, 3dly, this opera- 
tion alone cauſes a derivation of the blood from thence. Bur 
bleeding in the foot is not or at leaſt very rarely attended with 
theſe good effects; in the arm, ſeldom ; but in the jugular, 
almoſt infallibly. After bleeding, as they then penerally prove 


moſt effectual, the ſtimulating means juſt mentioned at II. 
ſhould be vigorouſly * 


v. Bur theſe expedients may all of them prove ineffeCtual 
and unſucceſsful. Therefore (after theſe have been tried by 

the more inexpert attendants) the ſurgeon's laſt reſource is to 
(bronchotomy or) opening the (arteria thracia or) windpipe : 

perhaps the air ruſhing freely into the lungs through ſuch an 
aperture may again put them in action, which may be alfo 
further attempted by blowing into them through this inlet 


warm air, by a pipe or quill, from the mouth of ſome of the 
perſons preſcut. | 


VI. Wann clyſters of _ beer, or water, with a 0 
portion of powdered pepper, ginger, muſtard, or ſuch kinds 
of ſtimulants, may be adminiftered ; but of all 'the 'means 
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that have been generally uſed upon theſe occaſions none is 
found more ſucceſsful than to inje& the fumes of tobacco, which 
ſhould be introduced as ſpeedily and in as large quantities as 
poſſible into the inteſtines, by ſuch means as offer themſelves 
moſt immediately. Any kind of pipe, quill, reed, cane, bored 
ſtick, or funnel may be uſed on this occaſion . A clyſter of 
this ſmoak may be blown warm by the fundament into the 
inteſtines or guts; by which means, being warmed and com- 
forted by the inſinuated vapour, they will be excited to motion, 
and may communicate to the parts in their neighbourhood an 
_ exertion of vital energy to the recovery of life. And as this 
expedient may be pronounced the moſt effectual, and that 
which generally ſucceeds when all others have failed, we hope 
for the good of humanity, that thoſe who are employed in the 


very praiſe-worthy office of recovering the Drowned will not, 


from any motives of levity, reje& or be prevented employing 
the ſame (as no harm can poſſibly attend it) leſt a life ſhould | 
be loſt merely for want thereof. 


VII. Waser the Drowned ſhews no ſigns of life, it is of 
no benefit, nay it is even dangerous, to put into the mouth 


* Ia the recovery of a Drowned Woman near Geneva, very lately, they uſed a 
lighted pipe, with the bowl covered with many folds of paper pierced with holes; 3 
by this means it was ſo ordered that it might be taken into one's mouth and ſo 
blown that the ſmoke came out from the ſmall end gf the pipe, by which (be- 
| ing properly applicd) a large quantity of vapour was injected into the inteſtines ; | 

which having been done for about five blaſts, a rumbling began to agitate the belly 
of the Drowned Perſon ; after which the mouth diſcharged ſome water, and in 
a few minutes the began to revive, One may alſo on theſe occations, and to 
haften the conveyance of ſmoke to the inteftines, light two pipes filled with 
tobacco, and having put the ſmall end of one of them up the fundament, apply 
the mouth or bowl of the other lighted pipe to the bowl of that, and then blow 
a ſtrong blaſt through both pipes into the bowels of the Drowned. This is 2 

very eaſy, and often a moſt effectual expedient. Or a clyſter-pipe may be tied 

to a bladder, which may be filled with the ſmeke of tobacco, by putting the pipe 
of a tin funnel through a bole cut into the other end of it, and holding the broad 
<nd of the funnel over burning tobacco, ſo as to direct and receive all the aſcend- 
1 ing fumes into the bladder, and to keep them in by ſtopping che clyſter- pipe 
ts ths Males . then tie up the hole where the funnel entered, 
and open the clyſter-pipe, and inſerting it, force the fumes into the Drowned, 
as before-mentioned, W CO ens: 


Tt 2 a great 
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a great many liquids, as they will only tend to continue the 
ſuffocation. There ought to be only a few drops of ſome ir- 
ritating or ſharp liquor given from time to time, by way of 
exciting. But as ſoon as any ſigns of returning life begin to 
appear, about fix or ſeven ſpoonfuls of the oxymel of ſquills 
may be given in warm water; or, if that cannot be had, as 
will probably be the caſe, a ſtrong infuſion of carduus, camo- 
mile, ſage, centaury, hops, and ſuch fort of herbs, may be 
adminiſtered. Some will, in haſte, give warm water with ſalt 
in it, and it is not amiſs. Others recommend vomits to be 
gien, but they ſometimes prove inconvenient ; and the o- 
mel is not here adviſed as an emetic. 


VIII. Frrse s a+ not be diſcontinued ſo ſoon 
as the Drowned begins to ſhew ſigns of returning life; for 
ſometimes they die, after ſome faint tokens of recovery; there - 
fore we ſhould perſevere in our good endeavours.” ; 


"Now with regard to 6 it muſt be owned that FROG are 
very dexterous, induſtrious, alert, and diligent to recover thoſe 
- who in theſe circumſtances are the objects of their moſt laud- 
able concern ; they exert a more than ordinary zeal for the re- 
cover; of ſuch unfortunate objects, and generally try very phi- 
 loſophical and judicious means for that purpoſe; with great 
| prudence they tub the body with coarſe linnens, they cover it 
with their cloaths, and expoſed to the full ſunſhine, if it hap- 
Pens at that time, they place it upon a caſk, or in a caſk opened 
at both ends, they rub, roll, torment, and agitate it with ſuch 
velocity, as makes it very warm, by which, and the ſmoke of 
tobacco properly employed, they ſeldom fail of recovering thoſe 


who have been drowned, except they have remained ſo long 
8 me water as to render all attempts fruitleſs. 


ere zow frewed the neceſſary ſuccours, and thoſe which 
always prove the moſt effectual, I ſhall ſay a few words of ſome 

others, which are generally uſed . 
uch occaſions. 
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iſt, Tuxsx unfortunate perſons are ſometimes wrapped in 


the ſkins of ſheep, cows, or dogs, which are inſtantly (lain for 
that purpoſe : this recourſe has been known to ſucceed, but 
it is generally later before it has effect, and is no more to be 
_ relied upon than a bed well warmed, fumigated with burnt 


ſugar, and * of hot flannels applied to the body. 


nel; RoLLinG in 2 caſk is daagerous in ſome Ae | 
and is much more ſo as it tends to loſe time, dan 


emergencies is extremely precious. 


3dly, HAN GING up the body by the feet is alſo not without 


danger, and is of no advantage at all. That froth above- 


mentioned, which is one of the cauſes of death in theſe caſes, 
is too adheſive to be evacuated merely by its own gravity : yet 
this is the only benefit to be expected from ſuch ſuſpenſion, 
which is very pernicious in other reſpects, as it contributes to 
increaſe the congeſtion, or load, 3 upon che 
brain and choaks up the lungs. 


W ſhall now beg leave to mention a few but very promiſing 
methods that may be uſed, when circumſtances permit. 


IT ſometimes happens to be convenient to cover the body 


| totally (except juſt the noſe and mouth) with wood or 
nn dry ſalt, r 
Which 


K 
fince a girl of eighteen years of age was taken out of the water, in which it is 


uncertain whether ſhe had been ſome minutes only or ſome hours, for ſhe was quite 


motionleſs, Riff, inſenfible, her eyes fixed, her mouth open, her colour livid, her 
face bloated, the body ſwelled, and charged with water; yet ſhe revived by being 
extended upon a bed, covered four fingers deep with aſhes inſtantly made hot in 
cauldrons, with which the body, being naked, was entirely covered, and hot aſhes 
repeated as faſt as the former grew cool; beſides which, ſhe had a cap with hot 
aſhes in it put upon her head, and round her neck a cloth 'was wrapped filled 


with the fame; a quantity of hot bed-cloths being laid over all, Having re- 


mained in this fituation for half a hour, the pulſe began to return, and ſhe ſoon 
reſumed her ſpeech, and called out, © I am frozen, I am frozen,” A little 
x | : : — 8 
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which has an abſorbent or drying quality, may be happily 
employed the ſame WAY 3 this powder ſhould be warm, or 
eyen hot, before it is uſed. Of theſe latter none is more 
proper than the powder of freſh ſlacked hot lime applied for a 
few minutes; but it muſt only be thinly ſtrewed on the naked 
body, and ſhould be alſo mingled with chalk, or ſome other 
abſorbent matter of a property leſs ſharp and biting than lime. 
But as we have already noted, and now repeat the fame, no- 
thing is better on theſe accaſions wherewith to cover the body, 

than the warm aſhes of any kind of burnt vegetables, which 
often happen in country places, as near brick-kilns, mills, bake- 
houſes, glaſshouſes, malt-kilns, &c. to be very convenient ; and 
yet this is neglected, or not done, becauſe the great good ef- 
fects of theſe means have not before now been publiſhed or 

(EN known to mankind. 


weak brandy was  Jmmediately given her, and the was left under the aſhes 
eight hours, when ſhe got up, without any other complaint than a laſſitude, 
which went off on the third day following, This is certainly a very effeQual 
method, and not to be neglected: but at the ſame time other co-operating means 
ought to be tried; ſand mixed with falt may prove equally ſeryiceable, and 
the good effects of it have been proved. But I muſt beg leave to obſerve here, 
that the ſalt thus uſed ould be previouſly very well dried, almoſt burnt, and in 
this caſe it acts as an abſorbent. But chalk or lime, or aſhes, if hot, as is 
ſaid above, are preferable to all other applications; and this opinion is ſirengthened 
by the experiments made upon ſeveral drowned animals, which when covered 
with chalk, lime, or aſhes, expoſed to the hot ſun or before a good fire, ſpeedily 
rexi ve, even though they have been an incredible time under water, 4 


& This moment ( fays Tiſſot) we have juſt revived two little puppies 
| which had been drowned, by means of a bath of hot aſhes, Fumigations may 
likewiſe be very beneficial ; and I am juſt now informed, by the teftimony of a 
perſon of veracity, and who is very circumſtantial in his account, that this me- 


thos contributed very effeRtaally to the revival of a man COCA 
fix hours under water. 


Tiſſot, in a note to his work, informs us, that the unhappy accident 
that hefel a young man (drowned in bathing) determined him, in June 1761, 

to publiſh his piece on this ſubject ſeparately. A few days after, a workman had 
the like mickortune, but was happily taken out of the water ſooner than the for- 
mer, who had been about thirty minutes in it, and was recovered by empl | 
c "wy 

kiltants had copies, 


I HAVE 
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I Have now ſomething quite new to propoſe on this head, 

which I only offer as it may be worthy of experiment, where cir- 

cumſtances permit, and I would be underſtood to intend that it 

ſhould not prevent the trial of the methods already mentioned, 

becauſe I advance it not as an approved, but only as a very 

probable expedient for the recovery of the Drowned. Would it 

then be amiſs to try the effect of a ſtrong electrical ſhock (but 

| this would depend upon an apparatus or machine for that pur- 

poſe being at hand, which ſeldom happens but in towns ?) for 

what we want, as has been faid above, is to give a ſudden im- 

+ |' pulſe to the whole convolution of fibres external and internal 
compoſing the body, to irritate the veſſels and nerves by a quick 1 
and ſmart impreſſion, and to agitate the before — fluids 1 
into a vigorous motion. 


Now, when wa Perſons are perfectly recalled by the | \Þ 
above or any other means, they will, as is uſual, remain greatly i 
oppreſſed, they will have a cough and fever, and, in ſhort, be 
"| ' till very much indiſpoſed: it will therefore ſometimes be proper 
to bleed them at the arm, and to let them for a while be well 
ſupplied with cooling decoctions, baum-tea, or — 
and the like diluting drinks. 


'Tavs you "on here pointed out the moſt probable and 
practicable methods for the recovery of Drowned Perſons; from 
which, in a few words, it will appear, upon a conciſe recapi- 
tulation of what has been faid, that the body juſt taken from 

tte water ſhould immediately be warmed by every poſſible 
| means that can be deviſed. It is to be rubbed, agitated, and 
inverted, to be provoked to vomit, to be irritated by ſoft and 
pungent things applied to the tendereſt and mm — parts, 
and by the injected ſmoke of tobacco, &c. Opening a vein, 
or even an artery, is to be tried. Finally, the 1 may 
be cut, to admit an attempt to reanimate the lungs by the in- 
ſpiration of warm air into that organ. Again, the electrical 
ſhock promiſes, from its general effects (though all the above 
means ſhould prove fruitleſs) to bid very fair for ſucceſs; 
and 
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and therefore may not be unworthy, as often as it can, of being 
united with them, and for that purpole it is here recommended. 


NoTHING can be more diſtant from ridiculous than ſuch 
benevolent offices as theſe : humanity is called in the moſt 
moving accents to exert itſelf in this ſublimeſt of all virtues, the 
attempt to recover periſhing lives. And what can infpire a good 
heart with more ſincere, perfect, conſcientious, and com- 
mendable fatisfaftion, than a retroſpect of ſuch endeavours as 
Have been generouſly exerted and ſucceſsfully contributed to 
recover, perhaps to reſtore, the life of a fellow-creatnre, from - 
that moſt deprecated calamity ſudden death, with its alarming I! 
retinue of threatening conſequences to thoſe who die unpre- 
pared ? ſince by thus preſerving a ſinner to a future period, 
perhaps a ſoul may emerge ECG FINER which 
ſhall have no end. 


— «reward was girentoulttholowhe honls 
recover a Drowned Perſon, above what the gratitude 
or circumſtances of the ſaved perſon may permit; and to 

facilitate this, the moſt eaſy and proper means to be em- 
ployed on ſuch occaſions might be printed, and put up 
in ſome public part of all churches and chapels, that every 

one might know "_— to do on ſuch occaſions. ] 
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Ne XIII. 


An deen Accoun of un Frueree Caſe, cared [uv 
by Animal Oil. 2 


[Communicated in a Letter to Dr. W. by. W. B. Doftor 
| of Flyhc.] 


NE Judith Halford, n 
and bilious temperament, robuſt habit of body, and 
ſprightly diſpoſition, was from her infancy ſubject to a fweat- 
ung of her hands and fret, ſo very profule, that in a ſhort 
- time 


e 


e 
r 
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$4 


| Hex parents were reputed healthy, and the herfelf had the 
happineſs to be ſo, except in the partzcular before mentioned, 


until ſhe was about ten years of age, when by an accidental 
blow ſhe loſt two of her teeth. The anguiſh excited by this 


' was immoderate, and brought on a molt violent {fever, in 
which ſhe had no fool till the ſeventh day, and none after for 


a like ſpace of time. On the tenth day ſhe was ſeized with a 
very ſtrong epileptic fit, in which almoſt every muſcle of her 


body was moſt ſtrongly convulſed ; the fit laſted at leaſt four 


hours, and from that inſtant ſhe was more or leſs troubled 


with fits, having ſometimes two or three in a day, and fome- 


times only one in a day or two; but ſhe was never a whole 


week free from a fit, from her firſt attack to the end of eight 


months; after that time they began to be more remiſs, and 
came only once in a week, fortnight, three weeks, or a month, 


for more than a year; then only two or three times in a year, 

when ſhe had always two or three fits together ; but ſhe never 
GT TE TIES RE Es er EI 
of age. 


ß to a te 


from Gar for thirteen months, But the ſweating of her feet, 
which had never left her, continuing to be as exceſſive as ever, 


c 
feet were continually peeling, 


| How2ves, not long after, — foppraicn of 


dis accuſtomed evacuation, or from a diſſatisfaction of mind, 
ar both together, her fits returned, not only very frequently, but 
Vi as nnch violence as ever, and without yielding in the leaſt 


Ver. M. Uu a 


Pu 


and being offenſive to the family with whom ſhe lived, the, by 
the advice of an acquaintance, put pin duſt in her ſhoes to leſſen 
that complaint; and it fo effeftually anſwered the purpoſe, 
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to ſeveral methods that were perſiſted in for two years toge : 
ther to remove them, by the direction of many able and diſ- 
tinguiſhed un 


IN this caſe, being unable to continue in any ſervice, ind 
without the leaſt hopes « of relief, ſhe returned to her friends; 
with whom fe had not been long, before ſhe was attacked 
with an acute fever; when her” mother, calling me to her 
aſſiſtance, informed me of the foregoing particulars, as did 
alſo the patient herfelf, both of whom exactly agree in relating 

the ſeveral preceding facts. The following is what happened 
under my own inſpection. e ee 6. at 


Wo fever ſhe had when 1 firſt faw her was not only at- 

tended with the general ſymptoms of fevers, but likewiſe 
with a conſtant dull pain on the left fide of her head, which 
by firs was exquiſitely acute, with a violent pulſation of the 
temporal artery on the ſame ſide only, and ſometimes with a 
loſs of ſight of that eye for ſeveral minutes; ſhe was fre- 
quently for an hour or two at a time ſo very delirious, that 
I feared it would terminate in madneſs ; ſhe had grievous 
cramps in her legs, violent pains in her d and for _ 
* a numbaeſs and infenſibility i in her left arm 


Tus fever was never abſent, except about 2 hours on the 
28th day, for five weeks; in which time ſhe had frequent 
epilepuck fits, notwithſtanding bleedings, bliſters, iſſues, 
warm baths, and the moſt approved nervine, antiſpaſmodic, and 
deobſtruent medicines, as cinnabar, caſtor, camphire, oil of 
2mber, and valerian, with the teſtaceous abſorbents ; volatile 
and neutral falts were in varions combinations and forms in 
full doſcs adminiſtered, without an omiſſion of proper aperitives 
: at due inter Avas. 


A rw N after this fever had retired a copious 8 
ſaliration enſued, and on the third day, which was the height 
of it, fhe ducharged a full duart of ſaliva, which had not the 

oY leaſt 
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feaſt putrid ſmell, as is common to every flux brought on 
from the uſe of mercury, fa that I could not in the leaſt ſuf+ 
pect its being produced by the cinnabar ſhe had taken; from 
the third day the flux gradually leſſened, and in a week to- 


tally ceaſed ; but was immediately followed by an irregular 


ague, which, after reſiſting the efficacy of the jeſuits bark in all 
ſhapes, was effectually eradicated by the uſe of repeated doſes 
of ipecacuana and antimonial wine. But although the ague was 


cured, the epileptic diſorder continued as troubleſome as ever; 
and having not been ſubdued by the before-mentioned reme · 
dies, I entertained little or no hopes of obtaining relief from 


any medicines, and adviſed for ſome time the diſuſe of all, 
that I might the more accurately obſerve the motions of 


nature ; amongſt which the following particulars were mol 


worthy of notice. 


wWurx the fits attacked her, ſhe had ſometimes no previous 


notice; eſpecially after ſhort intervals, ſhe ſuddenly fell to the 
ground like one thunder-ſtruck; they kept no regular diſtance 
of time in returning, but the ſeldomer they returned they were 
the more violent, and of the longer duration; at other times, 


appetite for a day or two, her ſtomach was inflated, ſhe had 


tremors and palpitations of the heart, was ſtartliſh at every 


little noiſe, had frequent cramps in the ealves of her legs, and 
we» 2 47% 2006-nomagE 


| DvRNG the fits, her hands and feet EEE burned with 


exceſſive heat, ſhe was totally deprived of her ſenſes, was 


moſt violently convulſed, and foamed much at the mouth ; 
when the fits came on gradually, they conſtaatly began 


with ſpafmodic pains in the feet, which by flow degrees 
extended themſelves higher till they reached her ſtomach, 
which they generally did in abont ten minutes from their be- 


ginuing to affect her feet, and then her ſenſes left her till ſhe 
began to bom, which always firſt i { the departure of 
Uu 2 | the 


before the fit approached, ſhe was troubled with a failure of 


ww 
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the fit, which it is obſervable never laſted leſs than half an 
hour, and frequently eight or ten hours. 


5 


SE had conſtantly the benefit of nature at due periods of 
time, from its firſt appearance in the fixteenth year of her 
nn no > ws et 
her fits were in all reſpects worſe ; but I could never obſerve 
them in any degree aggravated by her being coſtive, but the 
contrary ; for after purging or bleeding they were conſtantly 


more violent. Under theſe circumſtances I recommended to her 


that excellent ſpecific deſcribed by the learned F. Hoffinan in 


his obſerv. phyſico-chyns. lib. i. chap. 24. by the name of 


animal oi ; of this I gave her 30 drops on a lump of ſugar, 


not only night and morning, but at any time when the fit 


came upon her. By this means this diſorder was ſoon greatly 
mitigated; for as often as ſhe had notice of the acceſs of the 


fit, by a doſe of it it was certainly prevented; taken in the 


fit, it was ſaddenly removed; and before ſhe had taken two 


ounces of the medieine, ſhe was perfectly cured, and never 
was full ſixteen years after; and it is remarkable, ſhe continued 


free from ſweaty feet, bore” ſeveral children; and was wo 
6 


— . 
duced me to make trial of it in many others that have been 


ſimilar; and in moſt of them it has produced happy effects ; 
but from the experience I have had of it, it is evidently more 


effeCtual in preventing returns of ſpaſmodic complaints, than 


6 


ee al, Wk p12, 


— 


in removing them when preſent: and it will not ſo certainly 
anſwer, when it has been 3— 
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Ne XLII. 

On Alkalized Mercury; 
To the Authors of the Mapieas. Wesson. 


GENTLEMEN, 


$ your moathly publications take in the general improve, 


ments of phyſic in all its various branches, I conceive 
it can be no- ways inconſiſtent with the plan of your work to 


inſert the following obſervations, which I am ſenſible, by my 
own private experience, will cafe the apothecary of much 


ſiſtently with the preſcriptions of the phyſician, and the intereſt 


of his patient, than is ufually the caſe where mercurius alcali- 


_ 2atus is the baſe of the medicine directed. 
Mpncuny has long 1 Hereulean 


remedy in moſt chronic complaints; but it is too often ſeen, 


that this ſovereign medicine, by an injudicious method of | 
treatment, is not only deprived of its good and ſalutary effects, 


but is productive of the moſt pernicious conſequences. 


Turs has been matter of juſt concern to phyſicians ; and 
in order to prevent the many inconveniencies ariſing from an 
pnorant application of this medicine, they have preſcribed 
various ways in the adminiſtration of. it; and have blended 


i with different” articles from the materia medica, according 
to the difference of difeafes : But in ſome inſtances it has 
been found that the natural force of this medicine has been 


thereby entirely enervated; in others it has been rendered ſo 
very acrimonious, that by its violent and corroſive qualities iT 
Inv produced the maſt facal offefts. 


To prevent theſe miſchiefs it was that the ingenious Dr. W. 


name of alkaliz d mercury, a medicine deſervedly approved, as it 
is free from all acrimony, as it retains the full force and power 
of mercury, and at the ſame time corrects the acidity of the 
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ſtomach ch and firſt paſſages ; 3 Which uniting with quickſilver, 
is too often productive of a kind of ſublimate. | 


Bur according to the common method A it, bor 
long à trituration is requiſite for uniting the quick - ſiver with 
= alkaline powder ? and how often has it happened that 

the compoſition is made without a juſt proportion of the ar- 
ar dradorracacteddeny .. i 
tees W's GT GE? © 


Hanz the phyſician is deceived ; hs 
gularly prepared; its quality is changed either by additions 
Ee Ry Rh x you oy" voy bar an 
ot all, „ 


Tr may be + fins ered. a to 
the world, that of all the various ſubſtances by which mercury 
is divided, none ſeems to be fo applicable as the white of a 
freſh-lay'd egg. This is truly alkaleſcent, according to the 
nature of all animal ſubſtances ; it u of ſo mild and foft a tem 
e : 
by the following proceſs it will be found to be as effect 
alkaline abſorbent as the crabs eyes themſelves. 


TAKE pure ſtrained *quickſilver eight drams ; cooks. com forks 
levigated ſeven drams; the white of a freſh-lay'd egg well 
_ beaten, as much as is ſufficient to make a ſoft paſte; rub 
them well together in a glaſs or marble mortar with a peſtle 
of the ſame kind, till the mercurial globules are quite im- 
perceptible, which they will certainly be in a few hours 
þ A 
obtain exactly ſixteen drams of a well mixed lead-coloured 
. . . 
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ir proves of general utility, the end of the writer is anſwerd, 
r e an. himſelf | 


PHILANTHROPOS. 


ci muſt be allowed that this is a 9 more ſafe ihan 
other mercurials, though not to be applied at random 


without caution and exactneſs. ] 


No XLIV. 
on the Uva Url. 


Un a Letter from Dr. P. to Sir Alexander Dick, preſident of 
the College of Phyſicians at Edinburgh. J 


i 


Wort D have done myſelf the honour to laws wet 


your kind letter long ago, but waited till I ſhould be able 
to give you ſome accounts in the late improvements in the 


practice of phyſic ; for I have now, at laſt, loſt my taſte for 


Asour the time I was favoured with yours, I had juſt re- 


ceived the quantity of the Uva Urſi which I had ſent me from 


Vienna and Lauſitania, in all about ten pounds; which was 


forwarded by the common poſt, and was the whole that could 


be procured at that time; but am promiſed ſome hundred 


weights this ſeaſon, as ſoon as they can come at it, i. e about 
the end of this month: for the ſnow is not diſſoved off thoſe 
parts where it grows, till the end of the dog-days. I imme- 


diately began to make trial of it. The firſt caſe that offered 


was a man about thirty years of age, who had been cut for 


the ſtone when young. Two years ago he was ſeized with an 
| inflammation in the kidney, in which he was attended by 


Dr. Fothergill, and afterwards by me alſo. The kidney ſup- 
purated, and diſcharged a prodigious quantity of blood, pu- 
a and highly fœtid matter, which has continued ever 


ſince, 
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ſinze, with much pain in the region of the kidneys, a total con- 
ſumption of the fleſh, a loſs of ſtrength and appetite, an almoſt 
continual niſus to urine day and night, and a great dejection 
of ſpirits. He had tried every thing. The lime-water, with 
ſome vulnerary mixtures and opiates, ſeemed to give ſome 
hours relief. He began the Uva Urſi, half a drachm every 
morning, the 8th of June. It purged him fo much that he was 
obliged to take an opiate at night from the 1oth to the 1 5th, 
during which time the quantity of the matter was conſiderably 
increaſed, but no bloody urine, leſs fætid and leſs frequent. 
The 2oth he complained of ſharp, ſhooting pains in all the 
n rnary paſſages. June 25th, was given over the opiate at 
night, and does not complain of any pain or purging ; is con- 
fiderably better, can retain his water pretty well, and the 
quantity of water much diminiſhed. July the 1ſt, he has in- 
creaſed the quantity of powder by a fraple takep at night. He 
at this preſent is free from all complaints, but that now-and- 
then comes away ſome white pus along with his urine; and 
that he keeps a defenſive plaiſter to his lains, to keep the parts 


Tux ſecond caſe was a patient of Dr. Duncan's, a gentle» 
man at Colcheſter, who had moſt of the above ſymptoms, 
from an ylcer in his bladder. At the Doctor's deſire I fup- 
plied him with ſome quantity of the plant. He does not write 
.me the particulars, only in ſhort, that he is in paradiſe, and 

freed from his complaints; and moſt earneſtly begs me to pra- 
cure him a quantity of Uva Urſi, without which * 

„ 


| Tas third caſe is of a patient of mine ; but too oil "OR 


5 letter, becauſe it is of twenty years ſtanding; it began by a 


ſuppuration in the kidneys, occaſioned originally by gravel, in- 
creaſed by repeated venereals and exceſſes of living, together 
with change of climate : then the bladder and urethra were 
affected, the diſcharge of fœtid purulent humour was prodi- 
jou, . * 
Dg 
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being in good order, and the man very lively, bis ſleſh and 
ſtrength did not fail him fo faſt. He alſo took the lime - water 
by my direction; and, though it agreed well with his ſtomach 
and bowels, made no alteration on the urinary paſſages. He be- 
gan the Uva Urſi two months ago, and it neither purged nor 
griped him. The quantity was gradually increaſed to two ſcruples 
cvery morning, noon, and night. This quantity however was 
found too forcing, and ſo was diminiſhed to half a ſcruple 
thrice a day ; which agrees with him, and he mends gradually, 
though all his ſymptoms continue in leſs degree, only he makes 
water cre freely, and never has 3 


Tat fourth caſe is of an old packe who bes a ſione in 


the bladder on ſounding. Half a drachm taken morning and 


evening keeps him free from pain, and makes him retain his 


urine ſarpriſingly, ſo that no body carries a ſtone with fo little 
pain and trouble. He had tried all other remedies in vain for 
2 years at leaſt. 


Tux fifth caſe is of a ſtout young man, who was faddenty 


ſtruck with a pain acroſs the loins, and ſoon after a ſpecies of 


pally all along the thigh and leg of one fide, a continual niſus 
to urine, and a paſſing of much thick party-coloured mucus and 


pus. All the long train of ſymptoms indicated a ſtone in the 


kidney; and after many baths and medicines he began the 


ſoap and lime-water, which he has taken for a year and half. 


At laſt the palſy became more moderate, ſome ſloughs of gravel 


came from the ſtone; but the pain and bloody urine upon 
he leaſt motion continued with him, and the continual vio- 


lent inclination to void flime and matter made his life a bur- 
then. He began the uſe of the Uva Urſi half a drachm thrice 
a day, with a decoction of burdock roots and ſyr. alth. (which 


is according to Dr. Tiſſot of Louſanne's directions); and to 


my great ſurprize, in four weeks he retains his urine pretty 
well, is free from pain, voids no mucus at all, has paſſed ſeveral 
ſtony ſloughs, and never has had any bloody water. After 

Vol. III. XX ke exetciſe 
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exerciſe be ſtill complains of an uneaſy weight in that kidney; 
* * 


I Haves likewiſe provided ſome b. . 


ſeed, which old Frankland told me was a ſpecific in the round 
worm of adults, as well as children, taken whole or in powder 
two drachms a day. I find in it an highly aromatic ſtrength- 
E taart comtontegrabrants amt 


Pn. Michll airs me that will thrive I en rm 


land in Britain. 


i 


* : TIT 


1 


Temple tells us, that the legiſlators amongſt the Indians made 
2 ſevere law agaiaſt the uſe of compound medicines. I myſelf 
have known ſuch great cures wrought by ſimple medicines, 
rr 
_ except in complicated diſtempers. | 


being premiſed) the greateſt cures wrought in the world are 


| — datos Mag <7 


. 0 5 4 


Ne XLV. 
Some Obſervations on the Bermudas 3 im- 
SIR, 


Received yours, Fan of 2ome kind acceptance 
of the laſt ſpecific that I communicated to you, and with 
an invitation to proceed in ſo uſeful an undertaking : and I do 


aſſure you, that ſeeing yourſelf and ſome great phyſicians in 
London are ſo well pleaſed with what J have done in this kind, 


I am refolved to go on, and tell you what experiments I have 
made in the uſe of ſimple medicines. I remember Sir William 


For my part 1 frmily believe, * PP 84  viicuatic 


by the uſe of ſpecifical medicines, and yer T have theſe fifty | 


1 NEVER 
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_ I xneveR yet found a Better medicine againſt the green ſick- 
neſs than the Bermudas Berries, taken familiarly in any liquor : 
but I find the tincture of it made with white-wine, and alſo 


the ſpirits and extract of the ſame, 1 
— —_ 


Tuner wonderfully open the obſtructions of the ver alt 
| ſpleen, mend an ill habit of body, cure the green ſickneſs, by 
refining the maſs of blood, and reſtoring the ferments to the 
parts; they help gigeſtion, and remove a depraved appetite, 
defiring kurtful things: they clear the cloudineſs of the ſkin, 
and mend the complexion, and unload an oppreſſed ſtomach 


: of Gr IT age WARY Cit gots Prong, 
ꝗ92. „ | 


A GENTLEWOMAN chow: runaty-eight mare of ane; Was 
troubled with obſtructions, and her complexion extreamly 
altered, her- lips and cheeks turned as white as a cloth, her 
eyes and face bloated, her legs ſwelled, and the regular courſe 
of nature ſtopped: after ſhe had taken great quantities of 
powder of ſteel to no purpoſe, ſhe took the tincture, ſpirit, 

and extract drawn out of theſe berries, morning, noon, and 
night, and her ſtomach mended, her colour returned like a 
roſe in June, and ſhe could with pleaſure run up four pair of 
ſtairs at a time. She took the tincture in beer, the ſpirit in 

white wine, and the extrat in pennyroyal water. 


"Wis have in cur country u le boarding-ſcliool of young 
gation e FR an belf a fore of tap ot atm 
| 1 nper, which made them 
- uneaſy to themſelves, and unpleaſant to their relations; and 
in one courſe of the moon, by the uſe of the medicines drawn 
out of. theſe berries, they were recovered to a miracle, and 
grew chearful and healthful. But all remedies in this diſtem- 
per are moſt efficacious when uſed with exerciſe. 


Xia | 1 
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I KME W one gentle woman, whoſe caſe was by moſt phy- 


ficians thought to be. paſt recovery, being brought by this 


diſlemper to the brink of the grave; her fleſh was waſted, her 


legs ſwelled, her ſtomach loft, and her legs fo weak, as not to 


be able to ſupport her body; yet in the uſe of theſe Berries ſhe 


rxevivred, and lived to be a hate N and had many children. 


AND how, becauſe 1 know your philoſophical inclioation, 


Tu tell you a remarkable obfervation lately made by me upon 


a young virgin who died of this diſeaſe : ſhe was extreamly far 


gone into the green · ſickneſs, loſt her ſtrength and ſpirits, had 


taken great quantities of powder of ſteel, been blooded in the 
foot twice, and at length died. Upon diſſection we found a 
mortification in her ſtomach and bowels, occaſioned by a ſharp 
corroding humour, which cauſed very acute pains in her body. 

Had I been called to her, I ſhould certainly have applied theſe 


temedies, and I have great reaſon to believe they might have 


proved ſerviceable. If you think fit to recommend the uſe af 


them unto any of your acquaiatance, a e e 


ma be procured at London. 
3 — —' — 3 
Ne XI VI. 


eas Obſerrtons on the Barbados Seo, ſhewing 


* Dropfies. 
: BIR, 


N CcorDing to your 8 1 habe 12 5 
H iments with the Barbadoes Seeds you ſent me, and I find 
them wonderfully ſerviceable againſt dropſies. They open the 


fluices of nature, and let the watery hnmours run away both 


by ſiege and urine, and that in a very plentiful manner, with 
very little diſturdance to nature. If you have any more Indian 
ſpecifics, I pray fend them into the country, and I will make 


obſervations upon them, and I hope with as good ſucceſs : for 


"By this method the art of phyſic is likely to be much im- 
proved, 
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proved, and in time we may be able to anſwer the Lord Bacon's 
deſire, viz. to write a hiſtory of the cures of diſeaſes thought 
to be incurable. 


I was lately ſent for ſix miles from my own houſe to a 


country farmer, who was miſerably ſwelled by the dropſy ; not 


only his belly, but his legs and whole habit of body. I had 
given him many medicines, but I found that his ſtubborn 


_ diſeaſe would not give way, and at lengt!. .rying your ſpecific 


in ſeveral forms, I perceived a plentiful evacuation of water by 
fiege and urine : he is become very Jank, and his colour begins 
to return; and J hope by the uſe of good volatile ſalts and 
bitter medicines to reſtore the ferments to the ſeveral * 


and prevent the danger of a 9 


AnoTHER perſon, who was a ſervant, was fo exceedingly 
ſwelled, that his friends had all concluded that he muſt be 
tapped ; but having heard of the former cure, he came ten 
miles to my houſe, being brought in his maſter's coach, 
I uſed the ſame method, and in due time cured him. 


I NEEDS muſt own, as Mr. Boyle ſays, thas rhe themes of 


divers diſeaſes are ſo hotly diſputed amongſt many eminent 


phyſicians, that in many cafes a man may diſcern more pro- 
bability of the ſucceſs of the remedy, than of the truth of the 


received notion of the difeaſe. And as the controverted me- 


thods are not to this day agreed on, nor eſtabliſhed in the 
{ſchools themſelves, ſo divers who are not acquainted with 
the ſchools, by the help of experience and good ſpecifics, and 

the method their mother-wit and other emergency prompts 
them to take, do very great and extraordinary cures ; the 
cauſes of diſeaſes are much leſs certain, and much more diſ- 
pured than the nninquiſitive imagine: nor are the methods of 
curing, which depend upon thoſe cauſes, ſettled as they 
thould be; and therefore he fears that the generality of phy- 
ficians have but an imperfeft method in the cure of many 
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diſeaſes ; and therefore he obſerves that the communicating 
fome good medicines in an unpoliſhed manner, though they 
may diſparage an author, yee they may ſane the if of a 
patient. 


THEsE conſiderations ma 
my obſervations of this nature, which may a little gratify the 


inquiſitive part of — 


Tuis I muſt * that after 8 evacuations by purging, 
vomiting, ſweating, which ought to be left to the prudence 
of able and experienced phyſicians, I have ever found ſpeci- 
fic alterative remedies wonderfully 23 | 


Maxx perſons of different ages and ſexes have been cured 

of dropſies by theſe ſeeds, taking only the ſpirit, the tincture, 
and the extract of the ſame, ſometimes in broom-beer, and 
ſometimes in rheniſh-wine, only obſerving an agreeable diet, 
; and enduring thirſt as much as may be. 


AE! 1 * 1 Ks r 8 


Ne XLVIL 35 
Some Obſervations made upon the Banellas, ſhewing 

their wonderful Virtues in 2 Melancholy 
and 1 2—T— 


SIR, 


Havz a friend «Lens. bo 
for the cure of his melancholy: I am glad he is under the 
management of fo experienced a phyſician. . I hear you have 
blooded him ſeveral times, and ſhaved his head, and bliſtered 
him, and given him many purges, which I believe are very 
proper: I beg leave to recommend an admirable ſpecific in this 
_ diſtemper, and that is the Banellas which come to us from 
the Indies; a tincture, ſpirit and extract drawn out of them 
may be of excellent uſe in this young man's caſe. 
7 


THEY 
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Trey have been often tried, and found ſerviceable, when 
other means and methods have failed: they wonderfully chear 
the heart, and relieve the animal ſpirits, when oppreſſed with 
hypochondriacal fumes from the ſpleen. They refine the blood, 
and clear the brain, and diſperſe melancholy winds and black 
humours, which if let alone would end in diſtraction, 


A MINISTER about fifty years of age, a grave, ſerious and 


devout man, fell into profound melancholy, occaſioned by 


hard ſtudy and deep thoughts about the prophetical part 
of ſcripture, relating to the future ſtate of the church: he 
could remember whole nights wherein he had not ſlept, and 


whole weeks wherein he had not dined ; he had been let blood 


ſeveral times in the jugular veins with a lancet, and in the 


hemorrhoid veins with leaches ; his head ſhaved, and anointed 


with cephalick oils; he had been vomited and purged very 


often, and taken mineral waters, but all in vain; at length I 
gave him the Banella mixture in whey for one month, and 


he is perfectly recovered, and preaches very judiciouſly and 


vigorouſly, to the great ſatisfaction of his auditory. 
A TYouNG gentlewoman who had a very great reſpect for a 


perſon whom her relations had no good opinion of, being un- | 


willing to diſoblige her friends, and yet deſirous to comply 


with her own inclinations, ſhe fell into great melancholy, and 


that ſoured her blood, and cauſed obſtructions, and altered 
the whole habit of the body, and brought her into a con- 


ſumptive languiſhing condition: much advice was taken for 
her, and many methods preſcribed by learned phyſicians : at 
length ſhe was told of this ſpecific mixture, aud toek'it thee 
months together in ſpaw-waters, and ſometimes in 82 


waters, bene e eee 
enjoys great tranquility of mind. . 


A GENTLEMAN of a tender mind and ** diſpoſition, 


upon the breach of a vow and ſcruples of conſcience, was at- 


tended with great melancholy, which at length degenerated 
into a maniacal diſtemper of the brain, wherein the ſpirituous 
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exalted, and brought to a fluor, which being mixed 
with ſulphurous particles derived from feculent blood, at 
rr 
tions, which perverted his underſtanding, and qualified him 
for Bedlam every full moon ; and indeed what made him the 


more ſubje to relapſes in his diſtemper, was its being ſome- 
what hereditary on the mother's fide: yet notwithſtanding 
theſe frequent returns, and great rage and diſorder of the ani- 


mal ſpirits, this perſon was curtd by the uſe of the mixture, 
and continues cloathed in his right mind, to the praile of the 
9 on 


Ax ancient gentle woman, Nn 


in his eſtate, was much diſappointed thereby, and her mind 
became much diſturbed, which tottered her underſtanding, 


travagant actions and diſcourſes, very diſagreeable to her 
former pious and prudent behaviour, to the great grief of her 


all to no purpoſe; at length I reſolved to give her the ſpecific 


mixture of the ſpirit, tincture and extract. drawn out of the 
Banellas bean ; for in its ſhape it reſembles a French bean, and 
contains a feed as that doth, and was much uſed in choco- 


late, but being dear, is frequently left out of late, as the 


makers af it tell us. I gave this gentle woman morning, noon 


mall beer fox months, and through Gods's mercy it brought 


:her to the free exerciſe. of her reaſon. 1 gfve any 


eee 


which at ſome certain times put her upon very unſeemly ex- 


acht 30 drops of this mixture at a time: ſhe took it in 
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Ne XLVIII. 
Several Obſervations in Practical Anatomy. 
By Mr. Cheſelden. 
Txrom the Philoſophical Tranſactions.] 


WO chalk-ſtones were found poſſeſſing the place of the 
ſemilunar valves, in the beginning of the aorta in a 


woman who died of a dropſy. The left ventricle of her heart 


was dilated to twice its natural magnitude; theſe ſtones were 


ſuppoſed to have occaſioned the dropſy by obſtrufting the 


ey ani eng eee 


2. A TRIANGULAR bone, about the ſize of one's finger- 


nail, was extracted from the falx, or firſt proceſs of the dura 


mater, in a man who died of a violent bead ach. 


3 QUADRANGULAR bone, about the ſize of one's 
thumb-aeil, was taken from betwixt the ventricles of the heart 


of a man who died hydropical and tabid ; in this ſubject the . 


ee eee RIO 2 


had not an opportunity of inquiring into the caſe of this per- 


ſon, which he ſuppoſed muſt have been a gutta ſerena. He 


opened the eyes of another man who died of that diſtemper, 
and found that part of the nerves which is within the cranium 
cruſhed flat by the anterior lobes of the brain, whoſe ventricles. 
were filled with lymph. 


5. THREE ſpleens were taken from one (abjeft; two from 
another man, and two from a woman. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in all thoſe three caſes, the ſpleens had each their 
proper veſſels, and that the ſpleens in each ſubject, taken to- 

r ko of 2 gether, 
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* Tas right optic nerve was obſerved waſted and Hiſeo- 
| loured, though a the eyes appeared well. Mr. Cheſelden 
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gather, were but equal t0 the ne ſplers which we uſual mee 
with. 


6, In another fubjeft be found the heart with the vena 
azygos inſerted into the right auricle, and the deſcending cava 
coming round the baſis of the heart, above the aorta and pul- 
monary veſſels, to enter the lower part of the auricle with the 
aſcending cava. | SED. 


7 AxoTHER perſon had one of the ureters double for two 


thirds of its length next the kidneys, and dilated by lones 


paſſing through it. 


8. In Me ue bs a ende went ate genes 
able, and without the alæ veſpertilionum ; the outer extremi- 
9 Wha 


| Obſervations made by a young Gentleman, who was 


born blind, or loſt his Sight ſo early that he had 


no Remembrance of ever having ſeen, and was 
comes dumeen_ (ewes 66d. Won Tame" et 


Age. 
By Mr. Cheſelden. 


| [From the Philoſophical Tranſaftions.] | 


HOUGH: we ſay of the gentleman that he was blind, 
as we do of all who have ripe cataracts, yet they are 
; nmr fo died Gem that cane, but that they can diſcern day 


from night; and for the moſt part do in a ſtrong light diſtin-- 


 guiſh black, white, and ſcarlet; but they cannot perceive the 
ſhape of any thing: for, the light by which theſe perceptions 
are made, being let in obliquely through the aqueous humour, 
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or the anterior ſurface of the chryſtalline (by which the rays 
cannot be brought into a focus upon the retina) they can dif- 
cern in no other manner than a ſound eye can through a glaſs 

of broken jelly, where a great variety of ſurfaces fo differently 
refraCt the light, that the ſeveral diftin& pencils of rays can- 
not be collected by the eye into their proper foci : wherefore 
the ſhaj« of an object in ſuch a caſe cannot at all be diſcerned, 

though the colour may: and thus it was with this young gen- 
tleman, who, though he knew theſe colours apart in a good 
light, yet when he ſaw them after he was couched, the faint 

ideas he had of them before were not ſufficient for him to | 

know them by afterwards; and therefore he did not think | 

them the ſame, which he had before known by thoſe names. 

No he thought ſcarlet the moſt beautiful of all colours, and | 

of others the moſt gay were the moſt pleaſing ; whereas the | 

firſt time he ſaw black, it gave him great uneaſineſs, yet after 

2 little time he was reconciled to it; but ſome months after, | 

| accidentally ſeeing a negro woman, he was ſtruck with great 1 

9) horror at the ſight. ot | 


Ween he firſt ſaw, he was fo far from making any judg-- 
ment about diſtances, that he thought all objects whatever 1 
touched his eyes (as he expreſſed it) as what he felt did his #8 
ſkin; and he thought no objects ſo agreeable as thoſe which | 
were ſmooth and regular, though he could form no judgment bf 
of their ſhape, or gueſs what it was in any object that was 1 
pleaſing to him: he did not know the ſhape of any thing, nor 1 


= E any one thing from another, howfoever different in ſhape or "RY 


magnitude : but upon being told what things were, whoſe # 
ſhape he before knew from feeling, he would carefully obſerve | 
that he might know them again; but having too many objects | 
to learn at once, he forgot many of them ; and (as he himſelf | 
aid) at firſt he learned to know, and again forgot a thouſand = H 
things in a day; ane particular only (though it may appear 11 

| 


_ trifling) Mr. Cheſelden relates, viz. That having often forgot 
which was the cat, and which the dog, he was aſhamed to alk ; i 
TY 2 dut 4 
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but laying hold of the cat (which he knew by feeling) he was 
obſerved to look at her ſtedfaſtly; and then ſetting her down, 
ſaid, © So Puſs! I ſhall know you another time.” He was 
very much ſurprized that thoſe things he liked beſt did not 
appear moſt agreeable to his eyes, expecting thoſe perſons 
would appear moſt beautiful that he loved moſt, and ſuch 
things to be uoſt agreeable to his ſight that were to his 
taſte, We thought he ſoon knew what pictures repreſented, 
which were ſhewn him; but we found afterwards we were 
miſtaken ; for about two months after he was couched, .he 
diſcovered at once they repreſented ſolid bodies; when to that 
time he conſidered them only as party-coloured planes, or 
ſurfaces diverſified with a variety of paint ; but even then he 
| was no leſs ſurprized, expecting the pictures would feel like 

the things they repreſented; and was amazed when he found 
thoſe parts, which by their light and ſhadow appeared now 
round and unaven, felt only flat like the reſt; and alked 
which was the lying ſenſe, feeling or ſeeing, e 


Bx IxG ſhewn his father's 3 in a locket at his mother's 
watch, and told what it was, he acknowledged a likeneſs, but 
was vaſtly ſurprized ; aſking, how it could be, that a large face 
could be repreſented in fo little room, faying, it ſhould have 
ſeemed as impoſſible to him, N a buſhel of —— 
into a pint. 


Aran nen end hd 
he ſaw he thought extremely large, but upon ſeeing things 


imagine any lines beyond the bounds he ſaw : the room he 
was in he ſaid he knew to be part of the houſe; yet he could 
not conceive that the whole houſe could lock bigger. Before 
he was couched he expected but little advantage from ſeeing 
worth undergoing an operation for, except reading and writ- 


ing; for he ſaid, he thought he could have no more pleaſure 


| W 
do 
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do very fafely and readily ; and even blindneſs, he obſerved, 


had this advantage, that he could go any-where in the dark 
much better than thoſe who could ſee; and after he had ſeen, 


he did not ſoon loſe this quality, nor deſire a light to go about 
the houſe in the night. He ſaid, every new object was a new 


delight; and the pleaſure was fo great that he wanted ways to 
expreſs it: but his gratitude to his operator he could not con- 
ceal, never ſeeing him for ſome time without tears of joy in 
his eyes, and other marks of affection: and if he did not hap- 
pen to come at any time when he was expected, he would be 
ſo grieved, that he could not forbear crying at his diſappoiat- 


ment. About a year after firſt ſeeing, being carried upon Ep» 
ſo-downs, and obſerving a large proſpeRt, he was exceedingly 
delighted with it, and called it a new kind of ſeeing. And 
being couched of his other eye, he faid, that objects at firſt 
appeared large to this eye, but not ſo large as they did at firſt 
to the other; and looking upon the ſame object with both 


eyes, he thought it looked about twice as large as with the 
firſt couched eye only; but not double, that we . _ 


OO 
Ne I. 


4 ca- in Surgery that ie commonly miſtaken for a 


By Mr. Deverel. | 4 | 
OF rom the Philoſophical Tranſactions.] 


INE Richard Burt was thrown from his horſe, and in 


the fall received ſuch a hurt in one of his knees, as 


made him incapable of remounting ; he felt ſomewhat crack 
in that knee (as he expreſſed it) before it touched the ground. 
Upon examining the part, Mr. Deverel found (as de then 
thought) the ends of the fraftured bose drawn rcd, of 


four 


# 
- — 4 
* 1 F i 
| 1 5 1 * — ——— — » £m 
© on i ——äͤ — —— oo . weed oo wn rent, SER” . . # : 


GE as not to lie over each other. 
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four fingers diſtance from each other: but upon a ſtrifter exa- 


mination of the parts, he found the Patella (which was drawn 


figure, and that the hardneſs which was felt below was the 


end of the torn ligament that ties it to the tibia : the ends of 
the ligament were brought as near as poſſible, and kept fo 
about three weeks without any remarkable accident : he then 


began to walk, which was a little too ſoon, cauſing thereby 


ſome pains, and loofening the cicatrice, which made it the 
langer before it was perfectly firm; however, he afterwards 


_ walked without any perceiveable lameneſs. Mr. Deverel met 


with two others in the fame cafe, one of whom did not walk 


fo well as ſhe uſed, though all imaginable care was taken; for 
it is hardly to be expected, that one in ten, to whom this acci- 


eee e eee 2 gr 


Pants, in book xv. ch. 22. affirms, that he never faw + 


any one who had this bone fractured that did not halt ever 
after ; to this Mr. Deverel agrees, but he differs from him in 
his notions of the caſe, and the cauſe of the lameneſs. Hil- 
danus, in his Obſ. Chirurg. cent. 5. obſ. 88. p. m. 485. 
has given us an account of a tranſverſe fracture of this bone, 
« But (ſays he) a lameneſs, and a great weakneſs to the whole 
* leg enſued; fo that the patient could not walk but with the 
% utmoſt difficulty.” He afterwards, mentioning the cauſe of 


the lameneſs, judges whether what Paree ſays, in his Exc. Lib. 


de Oſſibus, lib. iv. cap. rr 


his words are to the following pur poſe: 
FP 


<* giov,, yet there remains one difficulty, and that is, whether 
Len he ſuch, as to fill up this cavity (which is very conſider- 


« . 
\ © tion 


dent happens, ſhould ever go right, it being next to impoſlible 


But though I 


id 


} 
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« tion and action of the knee ? For, we obſerve, for the moſt 
« part, in other fractures of bones (unleſs there happen a very 
* great contuſion of the bone and perioſteum) that nature 
« does ſo curiouſly knit the bones together, that there is ſel- 
« dom any veſtige of the fracture: for the perioſteum, while 
entire, hae the matter of the callus from becoming an 
* excreſcence, unleſs, &c. Farther, in the caſe of the preſent 
« patient, it will appear, by what follows, that the callus was 


« not the cauſe of the lameneſs; wherefore, we maſt her 


% make a diſtinftion.” After this, he goes on to ſhew how 


many different ways this bone may be fractured; but he does 


not obſerve that he ever ſaw it fractured any other my * n 
in a gun · ſnot wound) than tranſverſely. 


Rv $YCH, in his Centuria Obſ. Anatomico-Chirurg, 4. obſ. 3. 
writes to the following purpoſe : ©* Some obſtinately affirm, 


4 that the Patella cannot be fractured, by reaſon of its hard- 
4 nefs; but I have found it fractured not only by a great fall, 
* but without any: a pretty robuſt man, coming down from 


« the end of a bridge, had almoſt fallen to the ground, by one 
te foot ſlipping ; but recovering himſelf, he did not come to 


the ground: however, in the ſtruggle, his Patella was frac- 
d tured tranſverſely, and that fo plainly, that one's hand could 
© go between the fracture; for one part might be felt above, 


10 the other below the knee.” 
TuIS Anda is, in all its circumſtances, ſo like that 


mentioned above by Mr. Deverel, eſpecially in that the fracture 


was made without a fall, that he is very apt to believe it is the 
very ſame; and Mr, Deverel ſuppoſes Ruyſch might be deceived 


by miſtaking the hard extremity of the ligament for the frac- 
tured bone. 


Ai white hulk fats Us tnditence, vibe ci 
fractures of the Patella, come to be nicely examined, they will 
pms be fonad to be generally of the ſame nature. 


1 . 
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An Account of a Woman that had lain ſix Days co- 
vered with Snow, without receiving any Nouriſh- 
ment, &c. 


By Mr. Bowdich. 
[From the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions.] 


O Joanna Crippen, of Chardſtock ia Docket, a ſpinſter 
of yarn or worſted, going on the 24th of January, being 
Chard market, to her maſter for work, and coming home with 
ſome of her neighbours, it happened to ſnow very hard, and 
very deep, ſo that ſhe was forced into a cottage for ſhelter ; 
but, as they could not let her lodge there that night, ſhe was 
obliged to proceed on her way home, but ſhe had not gone a 
quarter of a mile before ſhe was obliged to lie down under a 
hedge, in which place ſhe lay from Monday evening about fix 
o'clock till Sunday following about four in the afternoon, and 
then ſhe was diſcovered by ſeveral of the neighbours, who went 
out with poles, ſhovels, &c. to ſearch for her, and at length 
found her buried in four feet deep of ſnow, or thereabouts ; 
one of the men thruſting at her with his pole, found ſhe was 
there and alive, and opening the ſnow, ſhe immediately ſpoke, 

and begged he would not poot her, as ſhe termed it, too hard, 
for ſhe was almoſt naked; and fome women coming to take 
her forth, they found her without ſtockings or ſhoes, an old 
whittle about her ſhoulders, with a large hole in it, which the 
had eat through: the ſnow melting down upon her, ſhe drank 
it to quench her thirſt. She had a mortification in one of her 
great toes, was very ſenſible at firſt taking out, and ſtill con- 
' tinued fo, and ſhe knew every body perfectly well, and yet 
—— ncatotuan ara 
the ſnow. 


Ne III 
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No LII. 
Foreign Medical Literary Intelligence. 
— Px OMA 


GLI Offei Tumori, etc. or, A Diſſer tation concerning 
Tumors of the Bones. ue Mattani, M. D. in Piſa. 


"1763 


The nature of the bones, the different ſtates of which they 
are ſuſceptible, their preternatural accretions, and the manner 
of treatment proper for the tumors to which they are liable, 


are all ſeverally exhibited in this work; in which the author 


ſhews himſelf to be very well acquainted with his ſubject. 


1 


II. Recuercats ſur la Nature et Vinoculation de 1 Petite 
Verole, par M. Robert, etc. or, Inquiries concerning the Na- 
ture and Inoculation of the Small Pox; by M. Robert, M. D. 
regent of the faculty of the univerſity of Paris, in 12mo, p. 


184, beſides the preface. Price fewed 18. 4d. Sold by P. 


. Didot, Quai des goes, 1763. 


AvaiLixG himſelf of the preſent et in which 
ſuch a number of medical pens in Paris have agitated this de- 
| licate ſubject, with even zeal and violence enough to have ſti- 


mulated the ridicule of the ſtage upon theſe redoubted cham 


pions, Dr. Robert ventures to ſtand up as an advocate in fa- 


vour of Inoculation, and of courſe in this article oppoſes the 
generality of his brethren in that city, who now almoſt una · 


nimouſly reje& the practice. The reaſons which have deter- 


mined this author to advance himſelf in oppoſition to them, 


* perhaps hereafter appear. 


* 
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LYONS. 


m. Dun as ie as. 
or, A Treatiſe on the Vapours, as incident to both Sexes. 
In which the author has attempted to found, upon a ſolid and 
rational theory, a certain and ſucceſsful manner of treating 
thoſe diforders, deduced from facts and obſervations. This 
r 
of the univerſity of Montpellier, reſiding at Arles in Provence. 


It is printed at Lyons for Beanoit Duplin, nm under 
8 s 


«. Medicus f fufficerit ad cognoſcendum, ſſfiertetiam 
n 
Hrroc. an. 8. s 


H AG u E. 


IV. Lu Confervateur de la Santé, ou Avis fas Ta ities 
qu'il importe à chacun d'eviter, pour ſe conſerver en bonne 
Sante & prolonger ſa Vie. Par M. Le Begue de Preſle, doc- 
000000 


mn fald e in en 
E66 caverent. 


HEBEN STREIT. | 


Viz. The Preſerrer of the Health, or Advice concerning thoſe 
Dangers which it behovey every one to avoid who would pre- 
ſerve a good State of Health and prolong his Life. By M. Le 
Begue de Preſle, M. D. regent of the faculty of phyſic and 
cenſor royal in Paris, &c. Printed at the Hague, TIF - 
P.F. VII go: 1763, in 1 2mo, p. 530. 


Aux is ſeldom very ſolicitous ave Gif as of 
Health until ſuch time as he begins to know the want of it: 
we are only concerned about the preſent evils, and very ſel - 
dom do we pay any attention to the prevention of maladies 
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and the ſtrengthening our conſtitutions, and putting them, if 
we may fo ſay, in ſuch a poſture of defence that they may 
de in ſecurity from the attacks of their enemies. The people 
of antiquity, however ſimple we may ſuppoſe their manners 
to have been, nevertheleſs carried their delicacy, with reſpect 
to this ſubject, a great deal farther than the moderns have 


Txxx did not only know what medicines to fly to for help 
in cafe of diſeaſes; they likewiſe very well knew what in- 

flnence this important knowledge has upon the well-being, 
the felicity, and the duration of human life: they had their 

particular phyſicians, called hygieniſtes, who only viſited and 
attended upon people in health. The temperament of con- 
ſtitutions, the air lived in, the foods lived upon, the houſes 
dwelt in, the mutations which happened in the order of the 


Principal functions of the animal œconomy, thoſe to which 


different ages, ſeaſons of year, weathers, climates, or certain 
circumſtances expoſe people in any particular manner, were 

all reſpectively and occaſionally the objects of attention and 
care to theſe phyſicians. Upon this foundation they advanced 
to preſcribe ſuch a regimen as was ſuppoſed to be capable 
of ſupporting a man in the perfect integrity of health, with 
the conſtant full energy of his mental and cbrporeal functions 
relative to the ſituation he occupied, and the ſtate he main- 
tained with reſpect to the community. Thoſe precepts which 
the phyſician gives, and which the wifer part of mankind 
will endeavour to purſue, have preſerved the lives of the moſt 
valuable men even beyond expectation, and ſtill continue to 
have the ſame good influence upon thoſe who are fo diſcreet 
as to aſk and follow the counſel of ſober and prudent phy- 
PERHAPS it may be reckoned no ſmall misfartune” to the 
public that prejudice, whim, and ſometimes levity or inatteq- 


rat} man ar deficit 
"TY conſulted 
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conſulted on many affairs, which may either tend through de- 
lay of redreſs to do fatal and irreparable miſchief, or which 
may be rendered very:beneficial according to the uſe we make 
of them, or the places in which we find them. Luxury, our 
conveniencies of life, our neceſlities, all tend, accordingly as 
they are uſed, or as they happen, to augment the infirmities 
of the conſtitution, to the production of diſeaſes, and to acce- 
lerate death. 


Ir is therefore the duty of the phyſician to adviſc of theſe 
matters. The hygiene, or regimen of health, can never be 
the ſame with reſpect to a village or country town, where the 
people live in a free open air, as in a cloſe city crouded with 
multitudes of inhabitants ; in an hot or humid atmoſphere, or 
one charged with exhalations occaſioned there by vegetable or 
mineral matters. Are not theſe the moſt important objects of 
the phyſician's attention? Are not theſe ſubjects highly be- 
coming the ſerious ſtudy of a man, who makes the ſalubrity of 
a city his care? What miſchiefs, what ſtrange and ſingular 
cauſes of maladies will he explore, the cure of which would 
not be practicable, without a proper knowledge of ſuch exte- 
rior matters as may concur to their production? If we did 
not know that alum is often uſed by bakers in making bread, 
how could we prevent thoſe crudities of the ſtomach, to which 
| many thouſands of infants. in London have been facrificed ? 
This common diſorder (productire of many others) was 
farmerly mach more fatal here than it has been ſince the effi- 
cient cauſe was diſcovered, which is now about ſix years ago. 
Since that was found out and laid before the public the bills 
of mortality ſhew, that the malady is very early cured or pre- 
vented by withdrawing the cauſe. And we find thoſe chil- 
dren which are not ſuffered to eat the bread of this city are 
not more ſubject to the effects of theſe acidities, cholics, gripes, 
Heartburn, and convulſions and rickets, than the children in 
the moſt remote villages, | 


DR. 
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DR. Le Begue de Prefle, in the work before us, examines 
with unwearied attention and cautiouſneſs all thoſe objects 
which relate to the conſervation of health; but principally 


as they concern the inhabitants of large tows, This book is 
divided into thirteen chapters. 


In the ff he conſiders all thoſe things that relate ta the 
air, and which cauſe alterations in it. In the ſecond he treats 
of water. In the third, of artificial drinks of every kind, In 

the fourth, of bread, of meats, of fiſh, of fruits, &c. In the 
fifth, of the proportions of foods; their qualities; and of the 

proper times for meals. In the ſixth, of apparel. In the 
ſeventh, of ſleeping and waking. In the eighth, of poſtures, 

of labour, of the exerciſes of body and mind, and of the in- 
activity of both. In the ninth, of perceptions, paſſions, of 
habits, and of antipathies. In the tenth, of the excretions ; 

as by inſenſible perſpiration, ſweat, ſpittle, urine, &c. 

The eleventh turns upon the negle& of proper attention ta 

cleanlineſs, and of miſapplied ſolicitudes and cares. In the 

twelfth, of intercourſe with public women ; to which he adds 
ſomething of venemoaus, mad, or enraged creatures; of ſprains, 
contuſions, &c. Finally, in the thirteenth he treats of pre- 
ventive medicines, of imaginary maladies, and perhaps with 
propriety of the reading of books of phyſic. 


Ir would take toq much time were we to give extracts 
from each of theſe pieces. We can only ſay in general, that 
the worthy author principally points his attention and cautions | 
towards ſuch articles as have eſcaped the notice of thoſe who 
have made the hygietic part of medicine the ſubject of their 
writings. Such articles, as though of important conſequence 
to health, may appear minute or even ridiculous to the 
more inconſiderate part of mankind ; and yet will be found to 
be of great moment to thoſe who are more capable of forming 
- a judicious eſtimate of ſuch affairs. The tone of uniformity 

1 Which 
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which attends the author through the whole work may per- 
haps excite an idea of a monotony ſomewhat languiſhing upon 
the ear of the moſt refined readers; and we think Dr. Le 
Begue would have pleaſed much better, and, perhaps would 
for that reaſon have done more good to the world, if he had 
given the many excellent things his book preſents to the pub- 
lic arranged in that order and method of which their variety 
renders them ſucceptible. And we cannot help thinking that 
this is the more neceſſary, as he had to contend with habits, 
-prejudices, and faſhions, againſt which we all know how im- 


3 e e 


Tugsr articles which our author labours with the moſt care, 
and which ſeem to be written with the greateſt fervour and ve- 
hemence, are thoſe which have reſpect to the air; thoſe rela- 
tive to artificial drinks; thoſe wherein he mentions different 
grain, and the corn which ought to be employed in the making 
moſt eligible ſorts of culinary veſſels and utenſils for dreſſing 
of victuals; the places where legumes and pulſe are expoſed; 
upon houfes newly-built ; upon the vicinity to certain kinds 
of works or manufactories. On theſe octaſions Dr. Le Begue 
points out the dangers which may be incurred, and very often 
propoſes expedients by which thoſe incontctignctes my be 
prevented or remedied. | 


Tarr n — tt. 
themſelves, will be of little benefit to the public, unleſs they 
de ſeconded by the activity of vigilant magiſtrates, who, by 
a due attention to theſe admonitions, may become the prolon - 
gators of our days as well as the preſervers of our property 
and quietude. Phyficians explore and demonſtrate the miſehief, 
for which they ought to be publicly rewarded and univerſally 
againſt the evil, then it is the duty of every good magiſtrate 
SR. SD wha 
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the public for the truſt repoſed in him, to exert himſelf in 
the extirpation of the fame; if he neglects this, he betrays 
his truſt, and is, in that opprobrious direliction of juſtice, a 
traitor to his fellow-citizens. How many epidemic diſorders, 
and others of the moſt dangerous kinds, and which are now 
become very common, would be almoſt totally extinguiſhed 
and annihilated, if, as this worthy phyſician ſtrenuouſly re- 
commends, there was a proper ſubjection and difference amen- 
. 


Tust good wiſhes of Dr. Le Begue had 1 
ſpired in vain in the blind ages, when ignorance conſecrated 
and paid homage at the ſhrine of ancient uſage; but now, 
when men chooſe only to be direfted and guided by reaſon, 
which follows the light which phyſical truth holds out, we 
may expect to ſee the good effects of theſe laudable attempts 
of phyſicians for the health of the community. The zeal, 
cute in a very particular and becoming manner the diſcharge 
„ er 
public weal f. 


[We hexr that very ingenious gentleman is now employed | 
„ O, and adapting it to England. 


* Dr. nnn a a <0 pate in, 
theſis which he maintained in the ſchools of phyſfic at Paris in 1759, thus 
intitled, © An conſpirantibus magiftratibus & medicis, ſanitas publica conſer- 
« yari, Mcrbi Epidemici przcaveri poſſunt or, Whether Epidemic Diſeaſes 
| might not be prevented, and the- public health be preſerved, were phyſicians = 


| | + This is nap faid of London, but of Paris, © | 
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PARIS 


V. tr b r ee 2 — 
lent hint to the public, as it may ſometimes be the means of 
ſaving the fife of an infant which would PIE have pe- 
aſl "hes ; : | 


api cates Severin in Cu- 
enne, has obſerved to the royal academy of furgety, that 
children are ſometimes born which cannot fuck, though their 
tongues are not too ſhort ; in which caſe it is proper to exa- 


mine whether the tongue does not adhere too cloſe to the 
palate, which maſt be looſened with a ſpatula ; by which 
means M. Lapie has ſaved the lives of two infants. The royal 
academy have publiſhed this obſervation for the benefit of 


ON One ICTs 
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n Ws wn ey ade 
Errors he may find in the foregeing Numbers of this Volume. 


| | Page 103- line 2. (from the bottom) for liquid read limpid. 


P. 104. I. 4. for earthen r. earthy. P. 105. Exp. V. for nitre 


diſtilled 7. nitre in diſtilled. P. 106. 1. 3. 7. riſen in the diſtil. 


Ibid. 1, 8. (from the bottom) for ſent r. ſet. P. 108. 


Exp. II. I. 4. for tabulated 7. tabulated. P. 109. I. 21. for firſt 
ſpirit 7. ſt. Spirit. Ibid. I. 22. for ten r. two. Ibid. I. 27. for 


- 


Alt. P. 231. L 8, 9, 10. far efforts r. eſſects. 


As it is our intention mo convey truth, not error, 8 
we ſhall be obliged to thoſe of our correſpondents who will note 


do us re that we 


may order the ſame to de correfted. 
Much having been faid ebe 


Sale Nite, figned 8. M. we muſt therefore beg pardon of be 


EE 
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an heat r. an equal heat. P. 111. I. 16. r. two of fixed alcaline 


. e anno 
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Ne XXXIX. 


An fnquiry into the Virtues and Properties of Milk, 
| Ferrera nie Me —— 


ment 3 n . in 
ST the ſtomach, perfected by the force and 
Tl 70 © juices of the inteſtines, and elaborated by 
RELIES means of the meſentery and its glands and 
ES juices, and the juices of the thoracic duct: 

it has undergone ſome actions of the veins, 
——— and juices, and begun to be aſſimilated ; 
yer may Will behag ſhparace, and diſcharged out of the body. 


AnD thus, by their own milk, prepared from the proper 
matter of the chyle, all the known laQtiferous animals are nou- 
riſhed, both male agd female; for milk is always prepared from 
the chyle, as well immen as in women, in virgins and barren 
women, in mothers ang nurſes: whence every ſuch animal cou- 
ſiſts, is nouriſhed, and lives on its own proper milk; and from 


this alone prepares all the other parts, both the ſolid and fluid, 
Vor. III. Aa a2 | by 
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by means of the vital actions. It is alſo certain, that men may 
live for years by feeding upon milk alone, and perform all the 
actions of life, and have all the ſolid and fluid parts of their 
bodies perfectly elaborated ; the ſerum therefore, the blood, 
the lymph, the ſpirits, bones, cartilages, membranes, and veſ- 
ſels, proceed from milk : and if a man may live for many years 
upon milk alone, milk muſt contain in itſelf the matter of all 
the parts of the human body. Milk approaches nearer to an 
animal nature than chyle; the chyle of the inteſtines is nearer 

to a vegetable nature, and that of the ſtomach neareſt: and 
hence we find the phznomena of fermentation and putrefaction 
in the ſtomack and inteſtines ; ſuch as acid eructations, fetid 
ſmells, and the like; for this chyle is a true emulſion, pre- 
| pared by the grinding of the teeth, the tongue, the ſtomach, 
and the inteſtines, along with the faliva, the liquor of the ſto- 
mach, the — juice and — in the inteſtines; and hence 


. 


Is this milk be good, and ſuffercd to ſtand in a clean veſſel, 
it firſt appears uniformly white, then throws up a white, thick; 
unctuous cream to its ſurface, and remains ſomewhat bluiſh 
below. If the cream be carefully taken off, the remaining 
milk produces more. The fame thing happens in emulſions. 

The milk of all the known animals has this propertypalike, as 
| likewiſe the property of whiteneſs. The human milk is very 
ſweet and thin; the next is that of aſſes; then that of mares ; 
then of goats; and laſtly, that of cows ; whence it is pre- 
ſcribed in this order to conſumptive perſons of weak wicera. 
But though milk reſembles vegetable emulſions in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, yet they differ in others. The rennet of the 

juice in the ſtomach of ſuch creatures as chew the cud, being 
mixed with milk, coagulates into an uniform maſs, which may 
de cut with a knife, and it thus ſpontaneouſly ſeparates into 
whey and curd; but this does not happen in emulſions. If 
long boiled over the fire, it loſes its more fluid parts, and con- 
dcafes into a butyraceous and cheeſy maſs; but not into an uni- 
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form one that will cut, like the dried ſerum of the blood, or 
white of egg. It has a pleaſant taſte, and no unpleaſant ſmell : 
it is extremely mild, and of a middle nature between the blood 


and the chyle ; and hence proves different, according to the 
aliment and the creature that prepares it. 


e the ſmell nor taſte, nor the dropping new milk 
into the eye, manifeſts any acid, alcaline, or ſaline matter to 
be contained in it. If milk be heated, and ſucceſſively mixed 
with pure volatile and fixed alcali, there ariſes no efferveſcence 


which ſhews any acidity, but the milk grows ſomewhat thick 


and turbid. To other parcels of the ſame milk add the acid 
ſpirit of vinegar, of nitre, of ſalt, and of vitriol, and theſe make 
no efferveſcence, ſo as to manifeſt themilk to be alcaline, but 
thicken and coagulate it : but upon mixing milk, to which oil 
of tartar per deliquium was poured, with ſome oil of vitriol, 


there immediately ariſes a violent efferveſcence, and much 


greater than if the ſame quantity of alcali was added to pure 


oil of vitriol. If new milk be digeſted in a glaſs alembic, with 


a fire about 160 degrees, there comes over an aqueous liquor, 
without any ſigns of an inflammable ſpirit ; nor does this liquor 
give any chymical ſigns of being either acid or alcaline upon 
mixing with either acid or alcaline falts : it alſo appears not to 
contain any ſaline matter, being inodorous, and perfectly inſi- 


pid, and cauſing no pain if dropped into the eye. There re- 


mains behind a yellow thick unctuous maſs, of a ſweet and 
grateful taſte; which maſs gives not the leaſt appearance of 


containing any thing acid, alcaline, or ſaline, upon all the trials 
| * 


REMARKS. 


Tuts is the true nature of milk thus variouſly examined : 
whence we here find no ſigns of a perfect fermentation, either 
| of the acetous or vinous kind; nor of putrefaction, which 
produces an alcaline ſalt, or fetid oil; and this, though a great 
96 animal juices be mixed with the vegetable matter 
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of the milk : whence we muſt form a very different notion of 
the action performed in the making of chyle. and milk, than 


chymiſts uſually ſuppoſe and deliver. 


And as cattle are 


- milked twice a day, this whole operation muſt be performed in 
the body iti the ſpace of twelve hours ; and if detained longer, 


it begins to degerierate and to corrupt. This experiment was 


made upon cows milk, becauſe they feed wholly upon graſs, 


bay, and water. There is ſometimes a difference found in wo- 


men's milk from the difference of the aliment; but when freſh, 
| there i is but little difference to be obſerved. Jome have ſuppoſed 
| that there was here a latent acid, though it did not appear 


upon the preceding experiment ; but if acids are denominated 


with reſpect to our ſenſes, or their ſenſibly effeHts, there is no ; 
acid contained in the recent milk, 


ET new milk boli in ſeveral different veſſels, with the ad- 
dition of a little water to prevent its growing too thick in the 


5 boiling ; pour into one of them a little vinegar, and one part of 
the milk will preſcntly coagulate, and leave the other fluid : 


into a ſecond pour the ſpirit of nitre; to a third, ſpirit of 


alt; and to a fourth, the oil of vitriol: and the ſame effect 
immediately enſues: nor can this coagulation be prevented by 
2 heat of 242 degrees. The ſame coagulation is made with 
aap other acid, as the juice of ſorrel, barberries, citron, cur- 
rants, ver] aice, tamarinds, and tartar; ſo that the thing which 
of itſelf was fo liquid as to paſs through the fineſt arteries, 
| now has a part ſeparated into a groſs curdy matter, and the 
other into a much thinner than the milk itſelf, called whey. If 


the curd be ſtrongly preſſed betwixt thick linen it makes cheeſe, i 


which conſilts of the cream 9 of the milk and the curd. This | 
cheeſe with age becomes ſharp . acid; not acid, but ſome- 


v bat rather alcaline, of a particular {mell, and ſo pene rating ; 


x raſte, as often to inflams the mouth : but when the milk is 


firſt deprived of its cream, and after wards coagulated with 


acid, or with rennet, the cheeſe thence made proves very 


uy and hard like 2 —_ and, Mo... applied to the fire, 
| gromy 
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/ grows tough, ſcorches, fries, burns, and ſmells perfectly like 
worn. This is a ſtrange change of ſo fluid a matter as milk, 
but * the origin of all the ſolids in the body. 


REMARKS. T 
Tas nature of milk thus diſcovered, 2» the Gene hae 00 
ceptacles of the breaſt where it is lodged, and therefore may 
be there coagulated by a like faline or acid matter; at-which 
time the thin ſerum comes out at the nipples, and the thick 
curd remains in the veſſels, ſo as there to produce hardneſs, 


ſwellings, inflammations, ſuppurations, ſcirrhoſities, and cancers; 
and perhaps the ſame may happen in the chylous glands of the 


meſentery ; but in all theſe coagulations with acids the milk re- 
' tains its white colour; and hence appears the reaſon why weak 
bodies generate a white chyle and milk, but with difficulty con- 


vert jt into a red blood; whence ſuch conſtitutions as abound 
with acid, are troubled with acid corruptions ; their ſweat and 
ſmell being alſo acid, and the whole body pale; which parti- 


_ . culars being conſidered, nnn ns cor under- 
. wann diſeaſes. 


a clean veſſel, and by degrees drop oil of tartar per deliquium 


. it will thus begin to turn yellow; the more ſo, as more 
alcali is added, and the boiling the longer continued, ſo as to 
1 paſs from a faint yellow into a red colour ; at the ſame time it 


| coagulates more and more, and ſeparates into curdy maſſes, 


though not ſo large and firm, nor ſo eaſily hardening as thoſe 


produced by acids: at length by boiling the whole long 


enough, it becomes a thick red coagulated mats, 


REMARKS. 
Mix therefore, which mixed with acid, or its own reoner, 
retains its white colour even in the heat, immed 
yellow with alcalies in a ſtrong heat; and if he bent be fat. 
ciently intenſe, almoſt red. When a woman that gives ſuck 
becomes highly feveriſh, the milk in the breaſt is corrupted : 


ILUTE new cow's milk with 2 little water, and boil it in. 
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and in this caſe it becomes yellow, ſaline, thin, and ſanious; 
the coagulated thick part remaining in the breaſt now grows 
ſomewhat fœtid, and is abhorred and loathed by the child. 
When therefore the milk coagulates in the body, and grows 
yellow under a fever, the phyſician muſt not ſuppoſe it coagu- 
hted by an acid, but by too much heat, and rather by an al- 
caline tendency : and perhaps phyſicians find the milk thus 
coagulated by a fever an hundred times for once that it is co- 
agulared by an acid. And in the laſt contagion among the 
_ _ cows, while their meat remained in the ſtomach, and was nei- 
ſter diſcharged upwards by raminating, nor expelled down- 
wards, and therefore truly putrified by the violent degree of 
| heat, ſo that the ſtomach was almoſt ſcorched, then the milk 
grew ſharp, yellow, ſomewhat fœtid and thin in the dug; and 
4a this form was either milked out, or dropped ſpontaneouſly. 


by rennet, and heated, and an alcali be put to it, we ſhall find 
- this aſſertion falſe, that alcalics diſſolve the coagulation, and 
recover the former fluidity, And hence we may underſtand how 

milk may long remain white in the weakeſt and coldeſt conſtitu- 
tions, and not be brought to the natural redneſs of blood. Such 
per ſous are therefore continually pale, and their blood thin, 
pale, and watery. But, upon the removal of the diſorder, the 
whiteneſs vaniſhes, and the red colour returns, 80 when the 
vital faculties are but moderately ſtrong, they are only able ta 
convert ſome part of the milk into blood, but not to perfect the 
whole; then there ariſes a ſomewhat pale, yellowiſh, or 

7 greeniſh colour; whence the green ſickneſs in virgins; but 
where the vital faculties are robuſt and ftrong, ſo that they 

briſkly circulate, and heat the milk; the white colour is ſoon 
ſubdued, and converted into a florid red; whence the blood 
will be often fo. intenſely red, as to appear almoſt black. 
Laſtly, it is manifeſt, that th white colour of the milk may 
remain in the body that abounds with acid; but if alcalies 
preſide in it, it will gradually acquire, firſt the colour of 
bile, and afterwards grow more intenſely yellow, and tend to 
redneſs. 


1 


nouriſhes muſt firſt be reduced to the nature and con ſiſtenee 
* 
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redneſs. Dr. Lower has ſhown that the white colour diſap- 


pears twelve hours after feeding. [Boerhaave's Chymiſtry.] 


[Taz medicinal qualities of milk will be mentioned here- 
after.] | 
 MiLtx DIE r. 

IHA given, ſays Dr. Cheney, preference in a low diet, both 


from obſervation and experience, to milks; ſuch as aſſes, mares, 
cows, goats, and womens; all of them excellent in their kind. 
and preferable in this order. Milk is a medium between young 


animal food and meer vegetables; milk is white blood already 
made, adjuſted to all the meanders of circulation, and prepared 


by the hand of nature, and intended and ſignatured by its Au- 
thor, for the curing, nouriſhing, and fortifying of weak, tender, 
and diſeaſed animals. Aſſes milk needs no concomitant, but in 
extremely bilious ſtomachs; and I queſtion whether teſtaceous 
powders joined with it do not hurt, inſtead of benefiting the 
patient. If it purges, or even curdles, that is of no great dilad- 
vantage to the patient, if he is not quite gone; for that curd- 
ling ſhews great redundancy of gall, and an inflammatory ſtate 
in the chyliferous tube, which requires vomiting, purging, 


and cooling, which the aſſes milk will do moſt gently and 
ſafely in fome; and in a ſhort time theſe effects will ceaſe, or 
may be eaſily removed by a little decoctum Fracaſtorii at night, 


or Spa or Pyrmont water, or Briſtol, or any chalky water, for 


common drink, when theſe ſymptoms exceed ; but, to be uſe- 
ful in very tender cafes, aſſes milk ought to be eſteemed food 


eſpecially in inflammatory caſes or diſeaſes, with acute pains, 


_ ought to live on it, and take it in ſuch quantities as they can 


bear. Allcachochymic, conſumptive, thin, or atrophous perſons, 


ought to enter upon it directly, and continue it twice or three 
_ times a day till they are quite tecovered ; for I know nothing 
in nature that will ſo ſoon recover and plump up the muſcular 


fleſh and habit as aſſes milk long continued: for all chyle that 
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of aſſes milk, elſe it will never kindly paſs into the lacteals. 1 | 
| fay nothing of mares milk, becauſe it is not much in uſe in 
England, though much admired in eaſtern countries. 


So uE perſons have a natural averſion to cows milk; with 
others it curdles, and either binds too much or purges ; or ſo 
inflates and comes off in phlegm, that they cannot take it with- 
out abundance of pain and ſufferings ; which is an infinite loſs 
to them, it being the gentleſt, ſafeſt, and moſt certain and uni- 
verſal antidote in all chronical diſtempers, without exception of 
one. The only certain way to make it agree, is firſt to cleanſe 
the primz viz by vomits, or an aloetic pill now and then, 
mixing the milk at firſt with Briſtol, or any ſoft bur chalky 
water; make it into a gruel or pudding, with ſeeds, as barley; 
oats, wheat, ſagoe, rice, and the like, putting ſometimes 4 
ſpoonful of white wine to it, making bread into biſcuits, with 
ſweet cows milk without yeaſt or falt, with a quick firing; take 
a little at a time, but often; or laſtly; putting a ſpoonful of 
compound peony water into a quart, or a tea-ſpaooful of ſpi- 
rit of hartſhorn to a pint ; and thus gradually carrying off the 
load, heavineſs and flatulence, or tumult it ſeems to raiſe, which 
_ intirely proceeds from the ill ſtate of the ſtomach and bowels, 
that by a diſtemper are loaded with wind, choler, and phlegmy 
where the concoctive powers are inflamed greatly, the glands 
wmid, the lacteals obſtructed, the perſpiration ſtopped, the 

blood viſcid, and all the functions in a rumous ſtate; and not 
from the nature of milk, which is the mildeſt, ſofteſt, moſt 
' nouriſhing, and falatary of all foods; and the vulgar error of 
its being phlegmatic; is from its being the beſt and moſt effec- 
tual of all balſamics and all lambatives; as we ſee it is formed 
by the hand of nature for the young, that is, the weak and 
tender; and there is no real difference between a weak and 
tender animal by nature, and one made ſo by a diſeaſe; | but 
that the caſe is much worſe in the laſt than the firſt ; and 
| therefore this natural antidote is more neceſſary in it : and 
I never knew one who laboured and endeavoured heartily 
at it, but at laſt overcame theſe difficulties, to his 


3 great 
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great pleaſure and ſatisfaction, unleſs the cafe was totally 
gone. Drinking a little green tea, or tepid barley or Briſtol 
water, when it oppreſſes, will help it off, and greatly relieve. 
What makes milk at firſt ſo diſagreeable, painful, and oppreſ- 
ſive, is the inflammatory, bilious, and acrimonious ſtate of 
the ſtomach and bowels, which preſently turns the milk into 
a hard cheeſy curd, and ſends off the whey into the lacteals 


too thin and too faſt. Nothing in milk but the ſweet white 


whey, that is the ſerum, with the lighteſt and ſmalleſt parti- 
cles of the curd, nouriſhes, or can enter the ſtrait or inviſible 
mouths of the lacteals; and hence only is the nutritive virtue 
of afſes, womens, and mares milk, and goats whey. Strong 
rennet, or any ſtrong acid, will turn milk into a hard cheeſy 
curd, which will neither come up nor go down, without 
much labour, trouble, and oppreſſion, eſpecially in weak or 

dilious ſtomachs. Weak rennet will make a tender curd, 

which will eafily ſlide off. So that the whole art of making 
milk agree with any ſtomach is to prevent its turning into too 
hard a curd; which any alcali will do; ſugar, crabs eyes, 
chalk, the volatile ſpirits, and the like. As the viſcera cools, 
and the choler leſſens, the diſorders from milk ceaſe. How- 
ever I ſhould adviſe thoſe whoſe ſtomachs abound with bile, and 
ſo are in an inflammatory ſtate, to lire en ſeeds, mealy aud 
ſoft roots, and well dreſſed vegetables, for ſome time; eſpe- 
cially thoſe who have bad livers, and an overflowing of the 
gall : for as to conſumptive, ſcrophulous, ſcorbutical, diabe- 
_ tical, and cancerous caſes, milk and feeds are the beſt anti- 
dote, and ſeldom diſagree. I have been told of two pigs, one 
fed with the fame quantity of milk, the other with ſweet cow 
whey. The laſt became the fatteſt, whiteſt, and ſweeteſt. 
But the moſt infallible remedy is, for a long time to chew a 
little good bark at noon, and ſome rhubarb at night conſtantly ; 
at leaſt till this difficulty be overcome. The firſt gives a tenſion 
and ſpring to the coats of the chyliferous tube: the ſecond. 
does not only the ſame, but alſo carries off the load and ſuper- 
fluity from it, before it accumulates and acidulates too high. 
A B b b Sweet 
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Sweet cow whey, or orange Whey, is an admirable antidote 
in ſcorbutic and cacochymic habits, in bilious vomitings, and 
hectic or low feveriſh caſes. It is preferable to moſt if not 
all forts of diet-drinks, antiſcorbutic juices, or ptifans; and 
they who would, at leaſt all the ſummer months, drink a 
quart of this, more or leſs, half in the morning and half at - 
night, would go a great way to prevent autumnal fevers, vio- 
lent gouty paroxyſms in winter, ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous hu- 
ſome particular plant, as ſcurvy graſs, ground ivy, colts foot, 
balm, ſage, or the like, were infuſed in it, or a little milk of 
c 
taken in a ſpoonful of it. ky 


| Goars milk, ar ancher its whey, is a wonderful ſtrength- 

ener and cleanſer. It is ſurpriſing to me, that our country- 
men, after they have heard of the many great cures, in de- 
plorable caſes, performed by the drinking of goats whey in 
air, and exerciſe, do not more generally apply to it at firſt in low 


viſcid or inflammatory juices. It was in great eſteem among 
 antient phyſicians, and the goats feeding in a pure air and 
high places, on the moſt tender, light, and aromatic plants, 
muſt communicate a ſpirit, balſam, and ſweetneſs to the whey, 
and conſequently to thoſe who uſe it frequently and plenti- 
fully, and -accordingly we find its efficacy : it generally 
be a more natural and gentle diluent than any artificial diet- 
drink whatſoever ; and in ſcorbutic, bilious, and inflamma- 
| [tory caſes is a molt ſovereĩgn antidote. But it is common to 
ſee the moſt obvious, natural, and ſimple, but moſt beneficial 
and ſanative things, lighted and overlooked, while-new, fo- 
"reign, coſtly and complicated ones are admired ; but time and 
ane will give experiece and wiſdom, if any thing wil, 


. I $HOULD 
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I $HoVULD here ſay ſomething of womens milk, which is 
indeed molt natural and homogeneous to human bodies in very 
low conſumptive caſes, and is found very beneficial in them ; 
not only to the young and tender, but to the antient tender, 


and the middled-aged worn out by diſeaſes. This milk would 


be intirely more beneficial and falutary, were it not for the 
rank, high, foul feeding, and common uncleanlineſs of nurſes, 
and ſuch low-conditioned perſons. If nurſes lived on cows 
milk, ſeeds, roots, and vegetables, well dreſſed, and drank no- 


liquors, and were kept clean and {weer, their milk paſſing 


now conſtituted, nurſes are the moſt humourous, voluptuous, 


and domineering perſons in a great family: and if food and 


nutriture can have any influence on the body, humours, and 


paſſions. of the child, I think it is as neceſſary to have an 


| healthy, clean, ſober nurſe as ſuch a mother, for the heir of a 


noble family; ſince it is certain the child is fed and increaſed 


as much and is longer under the nurſe's juices and humours 
than it is confined in the mother's bowels ; and without all 
doubt the body, humours, and paſſions, partake of the ma- 


terials with which children and even grown perſons are fed 


and nouriſhed, as conſtant experience and obſervation teſtify. 
And I ſhould rather confine myſelf to the innocent and un- 
_ difeaſed nouriſhment of water-gruel, cows milk, and ſeeds, than 
to the milk of a foul, rank, luxurious, and vitious nurſe... 
F 


Tux ſame author in his Eogliſh Malady farther gives his 


| ſentiments of a Milk-diet in the following manner.—For thoſe 
whoſe conſtitutions are ſpoiled, who have bad or corrupted 


juices, violent and dangerous ſymptoms, great obſtruQtions, 


are ſubject to the great and imminent degrees of theſe diſorders, 
* ©» bailfe or confarrptien, or a deſtruction 
* bit Bbd2 of 


thing but toaſt and water, or bacley water, or unfermented 


through infinitely more fine and delicate ſtrainers than thoſe of | 
any brute animal, would be a real nectar in atrophies, paraly- 
tic and nervous caſes. But, on the contrary, as things are 
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of ſome of the great viſcera, and who have tried all the other 
methods and medicines that could be ſuggeſted without 
ſucceſs: for thoſe I have found no other relief than a total 
abſtinence from animal foods of all kinds, and all forts of 
ſtrong and fermented liquors, keeping only to milk with ſeeds 
or grains, and to the different kinds of vegetable foods, accord- 


ing to the mature of the diſtempers, from which they have 


never failed to find a prefent relief and a conſiderable abate- 
ment of the violence of their ſymptoms. Many have been led 


into this method without any advice or direction, but merely 


from their own feelings, and obſerving what they were eaſieſt 


under. And many more have been abſolutely cured and freed 


from all their diſorders by it; ſome even from a very ſhort 
time aſter they entered upon it; and others in a longer or 
ſhorter time, according to the obſtinacy of their diſtemper, if 
the diſeaſe has not been ſo far gone as to be paſt all poſſible 


relief from natural means. In theſe laſt caſes it has done all 


that was in the power of art, has leſſened their miſeries, and 


protracted their fate, and has given more eaſe and quiet than 


they could receive from any other method they could turn to, 
Except opiates and anodynes, to which one is never to give 


himſelt till he has given up all hopes of a total cure. Where 
the nerves and ſolids are naturally weak, or the perſons ſub- 


jet to nervous diſorders from their infancy, there is no me- 


thod will abſolutely free them from ſome (light returns of their 
former ſymptoms ; but this diet I have found to do more than 


any other method whatever. However, no one ought to un- 
gertake this regimen without the advice of ſome honeſt, able, 
and experienced phyſician, who has conſidered his caſe aud 
conſtitution, and can direct him aright in the proper manage- 
ment of it, and the method of keeping up the due tenſions of 
the ſolids, which ſuch a diet may ſometimes probably relax 
while it is purifying the juices and cleanſing the habit: and 


can likewiſe judge of his conſtancy, firmneſs, and reſolution 


io ga through with it. Since in ſome deep rooted and con- 
firmed diflempery of this kind, though the patient may find a 


gon: 
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conſiderable relief for many months, yet poſſibly, when the 


groſs impurities, the choler, phlegm, and falts, ſtored up in 


the habit, raiſe ſickneſs, lowneſs of ſpirits, and a return of 
all or many of the former diſorders, this may blaſt all his 
hopes, and mightily diſcourage him; and make him condemn 
the method and blame the phyſician who adviſed him. But if 
be ſtands this ſhock with firmneſs and patience (which will be 
readily relieved by proper evacuations, volatiles, and aſtrin- 
gents) he may be aſſured of ſucceſs, and his perfect recovery 


is at hand. But as there are incurable diſorders which no me- 


thod or medicine will reach, ſo it frequently happens in this. 


And even after the patient is recovered by this method, he 


muſt reſolve to continue in it ever after, at leaſt not to indulge 
himſelf in a much higher degree of food, without ſuffering pre- 


ſently or hazarding a return of all his diſorders; for as Celſus 


oblerves, in all diſorders of the ſtomach, by whatever method 


the patient is recovered, he muſt continue in the fame when ; 
be is well, for the diſeaſe will return unleſs health be * 
| by the ſame means that reſtored it, 


L I v WOULD not be auld here (as ſome have maliciouſly 
and artfully repreſented me, contrary to my moſt deliberatsin- 


' tention) to recommend a total milk and vegetable diet, or indeed 
any particular one, to every one that is ſick or out of order. I 


never once had ſuch a dream. I have given the preference in 


my Eſſay on the Gout to the common diet of well- choſen fleſh 
meat, and good middling ripe wine, even in that obſtinate 


and painful diſtemper, commonly treated by a Milk-diet. 
And in my Eſſay on Health and Long Life I have endeavoured, 
as far as I could, to enable the patients to make a proper choice 


of animal foods fit for his conſtitution and the diforders he 

labours under ; and have, from conſidering the nature of the 
_ diſtemper, actually ordered ſome who were in a vegetable diet 
to change it for an animal one. A total milk and vegetable 


diet (beſides its being particular and inconvenient in a country 
where animal food is the common diet, and affords no ſuffi- 
cient 
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cient ſtore of animal or mechanic ſtrength to perſons naturally 


weak, or who have not been habituated to it from their 
cradles) may bring the patient into ſuch a ſtate, that, with- 
out the utmoſt riſque or danger, he can never leave it off again. 
And while he is under it, by relaxing and ſoftening the ſolids 
in ſome degrees, when it is ſweetening the juices, it brings him 
under a neceſſity of keeping up their tenſion with proper aſtrin- 


gent, warm, and cordial medicines (which are of the ſame na- 


ture with a more generous diet) and inceſſant labour and exerciſe. 
Amn or thoſe ſubject to goutiſh, ſcorbutic, 
natory diſorders and paroxyſms, it requires 


the utmoſt care and camien-that the diſeaſe be:not thereby at 


_ firſt thrown inwards, and ſo the extreme degrees of vapours, 


lowneſs, and other nervous diſorders enſue, which this diet is 


deſigned to prevent. Indeed there are ſome caſes wherein a 


vegetable and milk diet ſeems. abſolutely neceſſary, as in ſevere 
and habitual gouts, rheumatiſms, cancerous, leprous, and 


ſcxopbulous diſorders, extreme. nervous cholics, epilepſies, 


violent hiſteric fits, melancholy, conſumptions, and the like, 


and towards the laſt ſtages of all chronical diſtempers. In 
ſuch diſtempers I have ſeldom knowm a milk diet fail of a good 
effect at laſt; but in moſt other chronical diſtempers, nervous 


ſion of the ſolids, under the regulations I have mentioned 


weak broths and ſoups. made of tender young animal ſub- 
| ſtances, without fat or butter, and thickened with a due pro- 
—— ſeeds or grains, ſuch as thoſe of wheat, 


barley, rice, » oats, millet, and the like; ſuch a diet 
5 E cron chat Ons 


vegetables; and as I have found ſuch a one leſs dangerous, ſa 


it is an eaſy regulation, as things now ſtagd, and wants only a 


ew months in the ſame courſe of that cure, which might-be 


gained 
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gained by going into ſuch a particular method of diet. I am 
never for entering upon extreme or uncommon means of diet 
or medicine, but in extreme and mortal caſes; for I always 
think that common ſenſe is the beſt indication of a found 


mind, and common life the beſt means of a temporal bappi- 
neſs, elſe they had never been common. 


ONE great advantage that a milk and vegetable diet has over 
a fleſh and animal one lies principally in this, that one may 
thereby avoid loading the juices with too many falts of any kind, 
or thickening them with more groſs hard earthy particles, or 


ſuch as cannot be broke or comminnted by the natural force 


of the weak ſolids, and by it patients will not de ſo eaſily led 


into errors in the quantity, nature not being tempted to receive 


or retain ſuch unprovoking and impoignant viands ; whereby 


high reliſh throws into many. Another advantage is, that it 
eſfectually dilutes and cools too thick or hot juices, and that a 


ſufficient quantity of it may be taken to keep the bowels and 
blood veſſels full and ſufficiently turgid ; whereby the circu- 


naturally carried on in fuch weak habits, than can poſſibly be 
under an animal diet, of ſo ſmall a quantity as muſt be necef- 


fary in ſuch caſes, unleſs it be extremely diluted in water and 


the farinaceous vegetables, which bring it to the ſame ſtate. 


And therefore, in greatly depraved habits, and fuch deep and 
dangerous habits as I have mentioned, it is the moſt proper 


and abſolutely neceſſary regimen to carry on the natural func- 


tions without pain and uneaſineſs, and to preſerve the ſides of 


the capillary veſſels from coaleſcing and growing together, and 


fo preventing irremediable obſtructions; though in other more 


light caſes it may be not only not neceſſary, but even ſome- 


times inconvenient and hurtful : for though it will always 


produce at length freedom from pain and freedom of ſpirits, 
and a | greater capacity for intellectual functions, yet it will 

S et me aanical force and ſtrength, or an hardy ſtrong 
con- 
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- conſtitution, which in ſome circumſtances, employments, 


trades, and profeſſions, is indiſpenſably neceſſary; ſo that 


ſuch a courſe and regimen is only proper for thoſe who follow 
intellectual occupations, and expect chiefly mental pleaſures, 


freedom from pain, chearfulneſs, and length of days ; . in 


ſhort, for the ſtudious and ſedentary. 


A Yorar. affes milk diet, about two quarts a day; without 
any other meat or drink, will in time cure a cancer in any 


part of the body, with. mere common dreſſing, provided the 
patient be not quite worn out before it be begun, or too far 


gone in the common duration of life: and even in that caſe 
RI Rn gets Fagſes Uh, «nd nts Gas wider: 


_ eſpecially if joined with ſmall interſperſed phlebotor 
pedes, crabs eyes prepared, nitre, and rhubarb, 9 


naged. er 
and never after greatly altered, unleſs it be into cows milk 
with ſeeds. Any cancer that can be cut out, contracted, and 


| healed up with common, that is ſoft, cool, gentle aſtringent 


dreſſings, and at laſt left as an ifſue upon the part, by a cow 


milk and ſeed diet, ever after continued in, may be made as 


eaſy to the patient, and his life and health as long preſerved, 


c 


1 


renn diet, gentle and frequent phlebo- 


Ce orb. a little ipecacuanha or thumb- 
. vomit repeated once or twice a week, chewing quill bark in 
the morning, and a few grains of rhubarb at night, will to- 
rally cure conſumptions, even when attended with tubercles, 


lieve, if not cure, in the ſecond ſtage, eſpecially if riding in a 
r 
n het ns without 
rn will at laſt totally cure all kinds of fits, epilep- 


toe, and heftic, in the firſt ſtage ; will greatly re- 


=; 


wiſe his fits will return oftener, and more ſeverely, and at laſt | 
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tic, hyſterical, or apoplectic (which are all but degrees or 
ſymptoms of one general diſeaſe, which I call ſcorbutico-ner- 


vous, or the plain ſcurvy, in its laſt ſtage) if entered upon be- 
fore fifty. But the patient if near fifty muſt ever after con- 
tinue in the ſame diet, with the addition only of ſeeds, other- 


cut him off. | 


A ToTAL cow milk diet, without any other food, will bid 
faireſt to cure a hemiplegia, or even a dead palſy, and conſe- 


quently all the leſſer degrees of a partial one, if entered upon 


before fifty. Ahd this diſtemper I take to be the moſt obſli- 


| Tate, intraftable, and diſficartening one that can affeft the hu 
wan machine, and is chiefly produced by intemperate lechery, 
with its neceſſary attendant habitual luxury. It may be re 


tarded in its progreſs by ſtrong vomits, mercurial and fetid 


gum medicines, air, geſtation, the pilulz æthiopicæ of the 

Edinburgh Diſpenſatory of the laſt edition, with water bever · 
age, and mineral water, and cold or hot bathing in the reſpec- 

tive ſeaſons ; but this is never to be eradicated, if the ſtroke 
is deep, or life far ſpent, except by cow milk only. 


| A ToTAL milk and ſeed diet, with gentle vomits before 
and after the fits, chewing bark in the morning, and rhubarb 
at night, with phlebotomy about the equinoxes, will perfe&- 


ly cure the gout in perſons under fifty, and greatly relieve 
thoſe farther advanced in life; even thoſe who have chalky 


nodes and fixed joints, eſpecially joined with air and exerciſe, | 


and ſtrong and conſtant friction; 5 
after, if fach deſire to continue wel. 


*** 


inſtances ; ſo that they may with high probability, and medical 
certainty, be depended upon. The following are reaſonable | 
and probable, but not fo certain for waat of ſufficient experi- 


ments. A total milk ard fee diet with purges now and then, 
Vor. II. ce 22 


6 n x, 
.. | * —— — 
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as of manna and eream of tartar, or Glauber's ſalt with a pill of 


the precipitate per ſe, or pills of the mercurius alcakſatus, 
with terebinthina cocta, will in ſix weeks or a month totally 


cure and eradicate any venereal diſtemper in its firſt ſtage, or 


while it is only. termed a gonorrhea virulenta, without other 
ſymptoms, if bark and rhubarb are chewed for ſome time after, 
to conſolidate and conſtringe. 


A eee nn 


ds will totally cure and extirpate venereal diſtempers i i 


their ſecond ſtate, when they may be called the great pox, 
with buboes, cancers, and cutaneous defedations, if pills of 

pecipitare per ſe, or of mercurius alcaliſatus and gum guaic. 
with dreflings of the unguentum neapolitanum conſtantly ap- 


plied, be perſiſted in during that time ; which may be done 
T 2 | 


| Toe thoſe who for the laſt ſtages of WERE diſeaſes kin 5 


: unſucceſsfully gone through a full falivation, a total milk and 


feed diet long and ſtrictly continued in would certainly cure 
and eradicate the diſtemper, if no other hereditary diſeaſe be 


complicated with it : whereas in the common management 2 
total cure is ſeldom to be obtained, and ** ** 
apron mndern Fox. we Hs 


Alt habitual afthas, ad tc rk 
quickſilver well purified, half an ounce twice a day, fquill 
vomits about new and full moon, and after theſe the ſquill 
pills of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, might be totally eradi- 


cated, 6 


re — after 2 good part of 
the few F the d as den drawn er by lags photo 
mies, and the diſtemper, by ſaponaceous and oily emulſions 
with volatile alcalies, is leffened, if a total milk and ſeed diet 


ere ſuſtütuted and daly perſiſted in, the blood and juices 


. 
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would thereby in time be ſweetened, and à return, „ 
e eee | 


A MILK and ſeed diet, © anda 
few grains of tartar emetic, repeated every new and full moon 
in the intervals, alcalifatus and guaiac pills continued, and 
when the blood is ſufficiently attenuated and the obſtructions 
opened, if cold bathing, with vegetable aſtringents, bark eſpe- 
men ever after continued, this method I think would ſooner, 
more pleaſantly, and more durably cure and extirpate all kinds 
of manias, phrenſies, and madneſſes (which are ſo ſhamefully 
frequent in Britain) than the common one of treating them 
with tearing emetics and ſcraping catharties under the uſual full 
ſtrong diet of animal food; which does but add fuel to the 
diſtemper, and generally the diſtemper returns in a greater or 
Jelſer degree to the party or his poſterity. | 


In any hemorrhage, either from the lungs, noſe, anus, or 
* uterus, how violent ſoever, if, after ſome repeated phleboto- 
mies to moderate the flow, the uſe of Eaton's ſtyptic in Briſtol 
Water, or the tinctura roſarum with bark, in ſubſtance, ex- 
tratt, or decoction, were freely adminif d 
ſeed diet was ordered and ren it would totally 
cure thoſe ſymptoms, would at laſt ſweeten and balmify 
the blood and juices, and prevent returns. For all hæmor- 
rhages are of the ſame inflammatory and acrid nature, differ - 
ing only according to the part where the rupture of the eapil- 
| c 
1 8 | 


| 1 * ſpoiled 
or obſtructed liver, 2 viſcous or morbid bile, or biliary ſtones, 
which prevent the ſeparation of the choler and its. paſſage into 
the inteſtines, by which means it is forced back into the veins, 
is rarely or perhaps never to bg totally cured or eradicated but 
by a milk and ſced diet, frequent and active vomits, ſaponace- | 
Cccz2 dus 
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the region of the liver, Bath waters, and conſtant riding. This 


method I know from experience will perform a total durable 


cure ; and otherwiſe I never ſaw it effefted. 


A TOTAL milk and feed diet, wich ſole water” beverage, 


would et laſt cure and extirpate. ay degree of the ſcurvy, 


Grzcorum and Arabum, ar at leaſt make them infinitely better, 
If duly continued, and ethiops mineral, cinnabar of antimony, 
or the aqua argentes, were joined to it in u long continuance, 


4 


; iaſo- 


ſeeing the qurſe's milk. | 
clear and thin is generally freſh, plump, and healthy ; on the 
contrary, when the milk is 


nu millk which is clear has a feet agreeabi 
was fugared, and ſpins opt of the breaſt 


with. impetuoſity 


when 3 lktle preſſed, it is a ſign the nurſe has a gert q — 
u in a very | 
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he has 


Far the child that ſucks milk which is 
tick the child is lean, very hat, 
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and a few drops may then be taſted, 


ſoft warm napkin to them, and not to let them be cooled or 
violence and impetuoſity with which the milk comes into the 
| breaſts, the ſooner the pain'ceaſes, eſpecially if it does not run 
ent; in do the pals ie BG r 
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Tus milk which is thick has often a bitter, ſalt, or ſome 
very diſagreeable taſte, and drops from the breaſt when preſſed. 


yoga; 3 
IE, 


rinced with water, and ſome milk muſt be put upon a plate 


Nane ſubjeft to have bot Bile mill. Breaſts 


that are moderately large, ad aaa 9 


are to be preferred. 


tf is n is with child or 


pot. becauſe they ſeldom have © dart 
_ as ſickneſs, vomitings, and the like. | 


Wu the nurſe is with child, the child that fucks of her 


grows ill, the nurſe becomes thin and lean, and the milk di- 


miniſhes : but this does not always happen before the nurſe is 
far advanced in her pregnancy. 


. nn 
worle for it, provided the child does not grow ill with their 
milk ; but they are never to be choſen, for the child frequent- 
hy, during the flux, will not ſack, and is ill. La Motte. 


| Tax ſame anthor adviſes, inflead of all the boaſted appli- 
cations to the hreaſts, in order to dry up the milk, to apply a 


"Pang, be taken when the milk e en 09 change the 


cloths frequently, for fear the. breaſts ſhould take cold, and 


oa ne ub 


CAA 
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Gar care muſt alſo be taken that a womantakes no told 

at her arms and hands. She muſt therefore wear her ſhift very 
low, and wear gloves or mittens : for cold taken at the hands 
will cauſe tumours in the breaſts. For this reaſon it would 
be moſt prudent to keep the hands conſtantly in bed, if it can 
be done without Wong flight vapours, as it ſometimes netimes does. 


Taking cold at the feet will ade cauſe rumor and 
abſceſſes in the breaſts. La Motte, 


Of the falutary Quality of Whey. 


So great is the divine goodneſs and clemency. to mankind, 
chat we are not only ſupplied with a wonderful variety of effi- 
cacious remedies, for the prevention and cure of as great a va- 
riety of diſeaſes, from the vegetable, animal, and mineral kiog- 
doms, but our daily food is alſo endued with virtues adapted 
to the removal of the moſt acute diſtempers. Milk is an evident | 
iaſtance of this, which, as it is perfectly ſuited to the nouriſh- 
ment and ſupport of the body, at every age, in every diſpoſition 
and temperament, ſo it is beyond all diſpute intitled to the 
hardly find any thing in nature either ſo ſafe or efficacious as 
ſort, and the uſe of it be attended with ill conſequences ; for 
iche nature and diſpoſition of all food and medicine is ſuch, that 
| It has both a falutary and noxious principle, and of conſe- 
_ quence, unleſs the latter is kilfully correfted, muſt do miſchief : 
it is therefore the part of a prudent phyſician judiciouſly to 
_ diftinguiſh between them, reject the pernicious, make choice 
ef the beneficial ; and laying afide the deſtructive, to make 
uſe of thoſe only which may procure health; ws Dk 
A 1 
hon chymiliry, 


oy 
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Uros this conſideration, and from an earneſt deſire of 


making every thing in phyſic ſerviceable to mankind, we ſhall 
conſider the medicinal virtues of milk, and demonſtrate that its 


more fluid ſubſtance called whey, is a ſovereign and unparal- 
lelled remedy, whilſt the more groſs, heavy, and terreſtrial part, 


particularly when ſeparated from the whey, is always perni- 


 cious both in food and medicine. 


Troven nothing is more wholeſome or better accommc 
dated to the nouriſhment of animal and even human bodies, 
inſomuch that it may be juſtly ſtiled the moſt conſiderable of 
aliments, yet among the variety of ſuſtenances we take, nothing 
is ſo dangerous, nothing occaſions ſo many violent diſorders as 
milk; for as every kind of milk conſiſts of two ſubſtances, the 
one fluid, the other folid, and ſince without an intimate union 
and conjunction of theſe, it is neither ſalutary nor yields a pro- 
per nouriſhment, ſo without doubt when the caſeous ſubſtance 
is condenſed into a curd, it aſſumes a different quality, and 
proves unfriendly to health. We feldom however find any 

aliment which admits of ſo eaſy a diſſolution of its mixture, 

and in which the component parts of the mixture are fo ſoon 
ſeparated from each other; and this ſo intirely, that the craſis 
is not only eaſily deftroyed, by an affuſion of ſome particular 
liquids, but the caſeous part even recedes and coagulates 
3 : 


Enn W r 8 | 


as alſo in winter, if theroom is warm, much more if it thunders 
and lightens, will curdle of itſelf very eaſily and ſoon, the caſeous 
and buttery ſubſtance departing from the ſerus, and adhering 
ſeparately to the veſſel. It is alſo known that milk coagu- 
' lates by the affuſion of an acid liquor, or ſuch as has any aci- 


dity latent in it, ſuch as vinegar, for inſtance, juice of citron, 
'rheniſh wine, or malt liquor, and this happens ſooner if the 


milk be warm ; yet it is ſurpriſing that a ſtrong and concen- 


rated acid, ſuch as oil of vitriol, is ſo far from condenſing 
2 | milk 
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milk, that it readers it more fluid ; perhaps for this reaſon, 
that the ethereal principle mixed with oil of vitriol, ſo attenu- 
ates and agitates the. parts adapted to coagulation, as to pre- 
vent their curdling and concreting. It is remarkable, that weak 
ſpirit of wine, when poured into milk, produces hardly any 
_ alteration; but when the ſame ſpirit highly rectiſied is added 
to it, eſpecially in a great quantity, it converts it into curd; 
which in my opinion may be thus accounted for: this pure 
ſpirit of wine abſorbing the humid part of the milk, cauſes a 
ſucceſſion of the groſſer ſubſtance from the pores of the mote 


Iquid part, in the fame manner as it . 
fal armoniac into a curd. 


THESE things produce a coagulati of milk when of 
the human body: now let us conſider what de- 
ſtroys the union of the ſerous and caſeous parts within our- 
ſelves. The ſtomach is ſeldom without an acid, becauſe moſt 

of our food, both ſolid and fluid, contains an acidity, which re- 
mains, eſpecially after the digeſtion of the aliments, and hav- 
ing nothing to check it, adheres firmly to the coats of the ſto- 
mach: but as this acid differs greatly in itsquality and virtues, 
ſio likewiſe the coagulation produced in the milk differs; for in 
ſome caſes the mixture of the milk is only diſturbed, the groſ- 
ſer parts unite moderately and flill remain ſwimming in the 
more fluid part; but in other caſes the groſſer parts are con- 
verted into an hard, firm, and heavy curd, which ſubſides, and 
firmly adhering to the coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
is with difficulty diſſolved ; but afterwards by an affociation 
with excrementitious ſordes of a worſe quality, lays the foun- 
dation of dangerous diſorders. This conſequence 
- follows, though the acid of the ſtomach be conſiderably rong, 

. unleſs the ſtomach itſelf be weak and infirm, fo that the 

aliment continues too long in its cavity, and unleſs it is ef- 
_ : felted r * 
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From what has been ſaid we may very plainly diſcover to 
what conſtitutions and in what diſorders milk from the coagu- 
lation it undergoes in the ſtomach is hurtful and deſtructive ; 


for 1ſt we obſerve, that the moſt terrible diſorders of ſucking 


infants proceed from coagulated milk, particularly if their weak 


 Momachs are overloaded with the groſſer milk, by giving them 


the breaſt too frequently, fo that they cannot duly digeſt the 
conrents, which degenerate into a coagulum, that by continuing 
there becomes very acid and corroſive, and the bilious juices 
being added to it in the duodenum, it ferments, grows green, 
and corrodes the moſt tender and exquiſitely ſenſible nervous 
coats of the ſtomach, by its acute acrimony excites ſevere pains, 


with inquietude and anxiety, which are often followed by 


mortal epileptic convulſions. 


- BesrDEs milk, eſpecially that which is replete with a 10 


quantity of caſeous ſubſtance, is very prejudicial to old men, 


partly becauſe all food ſoon grows acid in their ſtomichs, and 


partly becauſe the milk itſelf, as well as the curd, remains too 


long there, through the laxity and exceſſive languor of the 
periſtaltic motions, whence'arile anxious pains of the precordia, 


gripings, accompanied with a teneſmus and inflation of the 
belly: the fæces are alſo diſcharged with pain or corroſion, 
and itching} of the inteſtines ; the body is alſo pained and the 
appetite loſt. But there is hardly any diſorder in which the 
uſe of milk is ſo detrimental as that commonly termed the hypo- 


handriac affeftion, in which, from an evident diſturbance of 


the buſineſs of concoction and excretion by ſtool, ariſing from 
ſpaſms and a copiotis increaſe of flatulenegs, many acid 
crudities are generated in the ſtomach, which as they ſoon cc- 
agulate and precipitate the milk received there, bring on very 


terrible ſymptoms ; ror is it by any means expedient to feed 


thoſe with milk who are recovered from a violent diſtemper, 


becauſe the ſtomach cannot digeſt this ſtrong nutriment, but 


retains it too long, fo that by ſtagnation it aſſumes a deſtruc- 


tive quality, and cotribwes to the production of . | 


_ diſeaſes. 
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Int what diſeaſes Hippocrates prohibits a milk diet will appear 
evidently, from aphor. 64, ſect. 5. which runs thus: It is 
<« improper to give milk to perſons afflicted with pains in the 
ce head, to ſuch as are feveriſh, or labour under an elevation and 
rumbling of the præcordia. It is alſo improper for thoſe 
_ « afflicted with thirſt ; for ſuch as have bilious ſtools in acute 
< fevers; and ſuch as have loſt a great quantity of blood.” 
This I take to be the reaſon why milk is prejudicial in pains 
of the head. There is by means of nervous membranes a great 
conſent between the ſtomach and head, ſo that if the head is 
tormented with exquiſite pain, the Bunch is likewiſe affected, 
and not capable of duly concocting, diffolving, and expelling 
the aliments. Beſides, a pain of the head often takes its riſe 
from a diſorder of the ſtomach, eſpecially when the latter does 
not properly perform the office of concoction, and is overloaded 
with acid and viſcid crudities. In both cafes drinking milk is 
productive of bad conſequences, ſince it continues long on 


I the ſtomach, and is by that means formed into a prejudicial 


coagulum. 


Buszves, Hippocrates forbids the oſt milk in violent 
fevers; nor is there any difficulty in accounting for this. For 
firſt, intenſe heat is a very great enemy to the homogeneous 
mixture of milk ; and we are convinced by daily experience, 
that milk is ſoon condenſed into a kind of cheeſe by external 
heat. Farther, in all fevers the patient is ſomewhat coſtive, 
or labours under a total conſtipation ; whence that groſſer ex- 
crementitious matter of the milk, which is no ways fuited to a 
eonjunction with the vital humours, ſtill remains, and being ad- 
ded to the cauſe of the fever, augments it ſo that the ſpaſmodic 
ſtrictures are alſo increaſed. Hippocrates alſo thinks milk im- 
proper for theſe ſubject to bilious ſtools or choler, becauſe theſe 
mixed with the ſulphureous part of the bile, and not accommo- 
dated to diſſolve the texture of the milk. He diſapproves of milk 


. «„ — a. quantity of blood, 
3 which 


* 
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which by too much exhauſting the heat and ſpirits, breaks and 
debilitates the ſtrength and tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
by the aſſiſtance of which, the ſolution of the food, the elabo- 
ration of the chyle, and diſcharge of the fæces are performed; 
ſo that by this means milk, after being drank, grows acid and 


thick by its being continued, and terrible ſtagnations of the 
_ recrementitious matter happen in the primæ viz. 


Bur if we are not ſatisfied with the reaſons already given, 
and would have them corroborated by the teſtimonies of the 
moſt approved phyſicians, both antient and modern authors 

inſiſt upon the bad conſequences of coagulated milk. Thus 
48 Avicenna, I. 4, ſen. 6, tr. 3, ſet. 96, ſpeaking of milk ſays, 
„If milk becomes acid in the ſtomach, from hence ariſes a 
© yertigo, ſyncope, and pungent pain in the mouth of the 
_ * ſtomach; and ſuch an acid milk is ſometimes productive 
« of a mortal choleric paſſion,” And Dioſcorides, lib. 2, 
cap. 64. judiciouſly adviſes bilious and choleric perſons to ab- 
. | ſtain from all milk, on account of the . Matthiolus 
I. Comment. in Hil. adds this as a reaſon: Milk, fays he, 
formed into a coagulum, produces difficulty in breathing, 
6 oppreſſes the ſtomach, fills the head with vapours, and is 
« concocted with great difficulty.” Further, Belonius in I. 2, 
epidem. p. 211, writes thus: a man labouring under a 
« dyſentery, after the unſucceſsful uſe of many medicines, 
« as adviſed by his phyſician to the uſe of new cows milk: this 
. _ «« coagulating in his ſtomach, it is hardly credible what terrible 
\J/ « ſymptoms, ſuch as ſwoonings, and others of a like nature, 
« were by that means produced.” Henr. ab. Heer. obſervat. 
15, likewiſe gives an account of one, who by means of coagu- 
lated milk was ſeized with a cold ſweat, and breathed with 
ſuch difficulty that he dreaded a ſuffocation ; that he was op- 
preſſed with a nauſea, and toſſed himſelf in his bed, with fre- 
2 deliquiums. The ſame author alſo affirms, that another 
patient was alſo by means of coagulated milk thrown into a 
cholera Amatus Luſitanous cent. 6, curat. 5, 6, informs us, 
Ddd 2 ga « that 
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that coagulated milk produced a heavy weight, with paig 
* aboutthe precordia; and that the patient when he attempted 
« to vomit, was immediately ſuffocated.” He likewiſe from 
the authority of Actius affirms, that very bad ſymptoms 
have been produced from milk, in patients afflicted with a dy- 
ſeatery. More inſtances of this kind are to be met with in 
' Dodoneus's annot. c. 17, and Foreſtus, lib. 18, obſ. 13. It is 
certain that the beſt phyſicians, from the ill conſequences pro- 
duced by coagulated milk, have not heſitated to aſſert, that 


_ the coagulum of milk has a poiſonous principle i in it, 


Secs therefore ſuch imminent dangers ariſe from milk 
coagulated in the ſtomach, we ſhall next briefly conſider what 
remedies are ſuited to the cure of diſorders of this kind. 
Sennertus lib. 6, prax. part 8, chap. 39, and in Parilip. p. : 
17, approves of emetics, and Dioſcorides recommends a lixi- 

yiam ; but Jam of opinion that alkalies, whether lixivial or 
carthy, given before the uſe of milk, beſt prevent its curdling, 
by abſorbing the peccant acid; and when that is ſeaſonably 
corrected, the uſual ſymptoms 3 by its coagulation are 
alſo prevented. But if the milk is already condenſed and co- 
agulated, and the patient in a bad ſituation, a pretty large 
quantity of aqueous diluters, ſuch as infuſions of tea, or Paul's 
betony, are very ſerviceable for diluting the coagulum, and 
diffolving and waſhing away the viſcid lentor. And if there is 

a nauſea and diſpoſition to vomit, this is greatly promoted by 
a ſufficieat draught of warm water, eſpecially if it is rendered 
more ſtimulating and efficacious, by diſſolving one or two 
grains of emetic tartar in it. It is proper too, if the ſtrength 
will admit, to procure an evacuation both by ſtool as well as 
by vomit, for which purpoſe two or three ounces of manna in 
an aqueous vehicle, with two grains of tartar, will be ſufficient. 

And theſe are ſerviceable both to adults and infants, if the 

phyſician preſcribes them with judgment, and accommodates 
| their doſes to the different ages and degrees of ſtrength in 

different Patients 
br 
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Bur great danger is not only to be dreaded from milk 
coagulated i in the ſtomach, but alſo a too frequent uſe of milk, 
which has but little of the ſerous, and much of the groſs ſub- 

tance, diſpoſed to coagulation ; ſuch as goats, cows, and ſheeps 
milk, is not equal for all, but detrimental to many; for milk 
is leſs nutritive and ſalutary to patients of a ſpongy and porous 
habit, abounding with ſlender and numerous veſſels; and alſo in 
caſes where a large quantity of inſpiſſated humours are lodged 
in thoſe viſcera, which conſiſt intirely of blood veſſels, ſuch as | 
the liver, ſpleen, kidnies, and lungs ; fo that theſe veſſels are 
full and infarted with blood. In this caſe the exhibition of 
milk is improper, leaſt by its thicker parts theſe veſſels ſhould 
be ſtill more infardted and obſtrufted, 


Tris doctrine is alſo confirmed by a memorable paſſage of 
Galen, quoted by Marſilius Ficinus de falubri victus ratione. 
* The frequent uſe, ſays the author, of milk, which has little of 
the ſerous humidity, and much of the caſeous ſubſtance in 
e it, is not proper for every body, and eſpecially if the kid- 
te nies are ſubject to generate the ſtone; it excites obſtruc- 
« tions of the liver likewiſe in thoſe ſubject to ſuch a miſ- 
fortune, as thoſe are who have the extremities of the he- 
«« patic veſſels narrow, and for this reaſon Aetius 
« jnculcates his doctrine, that he who would uſe milk —_— 
.  * any diſadvantage, ſhould have the ducts of his viſcera open, 
« and his veins large.” Beſides, Hipocrates by a caſe in Epid. 
lib. 3, affirms the uſe of milk to be noxious in diſorders of the 
liver. Apollonius, ſays he, was a man of large viſcera, 
e and had a continual pain about his liver: he then became 
« icteric, flatulent, and ſomewhat pale: he was at firſt gently 
« indifpoſed, and at laſt confined to his bed; but uſing a large 


% quantity of crude and boiled preparations, both of ſheeps 


« and goats milk, and taking at the ſame time but little food, 
* his 2 became very terrible, his fever was increaſed, 
4 he coſtive, and diſcharged a ſmall quantity of thin 
& urine.” * of the n | 

and 
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and prohibits the uſe of milk to all perſons whoſe ſpleen and 
Kver are affected, to thoſe labouring under epilepſies, vertigoes, 
den of the nerves, and headachs. 


/ 

Non is deve any difficulty in aſſigning a reaſon for this ; for 
ſince the violent and long continued pains of the head or ab- 
domen generally draw their origin from a ſuppreſſion and in- 
terception of the free progreſs of the blood and humours through 
theſe parts, and ſince this interception of the circulation is im- 
mediately followed by ſtagnations, obſtructions, and infarctions, 
hence at laſt ariſe in the lower belly a cachexy, the yellow and 
black jaundice, dropfy, and ſtone in the kidnies; in the head, 
madneſs, both of melancholic and furious kind, epilepſies, and 
pains; attended with a ſenſe of weight in the loins, polypoſe 

concretions, a difficult reſpiration, ſpitting of blood, and con- 
ſumptions. It is eaſy to perceive that the uſe of milk, ef- 
 pecially after it hath ſtood ſome time, by means of the grofſer 
ſubſtance prone to coagulate, augments the obſtruction of the 
very {mall canal, and is dangerous, particularly in corpulent 
patients, and ſuch as have contracted a bad habit of body by 
too mich eaſe or a too luxurious manner 2 i 


eren — hh is piacrige any ff 
orders that groſs ſubſtance of milk prone to coagulation is, the 
more ſerviceable, in its turn, to human nature, or the tempera- 
ment and vital motion af the fluids and ſolids, the more falutary 
and ſuited to prevent and cure diſeaſes is that humid portion 
termed whey. The moſt antient and learned phyſicians long 
ago diſcovered its falutary quality in curing difeaſes, and have 
recommended it in the ſtrongeſt terms to poſterity : thus Di- 
oſcordies, the oldeſt and beſt writer on the materia medica, 
lib. 2, cap. 64, ſpeaks thus of the excellent virtue of whey : 
Whey, ſays he, when ſeparated from the groſſer part of the 

* milk, is a much more effeftual purge, and is given to thoſe 
'** whoſe bodies we would render {luble without the uſe of 

8 alle Tabapces; — CE Eg oo | 
| © lancholy, 
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© lancholy, the leproſy, the elephantiaſis, or eruptions over 
* the whole body.” To this Galen adds, that whey is 
“either drank or injected by way of clyſter, to promote 
* ſtools, on account of its deterſive qualities; for it cleanſes 
* and deterges the acrimony from the inteſtines without cor- 
« roſion.“ And in another place he exactly delineates the ſa- 


lutary qualities of whey in theſe words: Simple whey is 
particularly proper for tender patients, whoſe bellies and 

e Inteſtines only ve would cleanſe and purge; and for 
_ * thoſe whoſe inteſtines are perhaps eaſily ulcerated by any 
medicine; thoſe who in conſequence of a bilious tempera- 


* ment are ſubject to diſorders of the abdomen, or labour 


under a teneſmus, and whoſe reins, bladder, and uterus are 


* ſubjeCt to exulcerations ; and lean perſons, who do not be- 


* come fleſhy by aliments, but yet want purging. To all 


“ theſe whey ſhould be given, without the addition of ſalt or 


2 Whey is alſo ſafely exhibited to 
* children, women, and old perſons, even during the heat of 
cc a fever, at which time eſpecially all other medicines are ſuſ- 


« pected. The uſe of whey is ſingularly effectual on patients 
and diſeaſes which require extraordinary aſſiſtance, eſpecially 


« in eruptions of a long continuance, livid ſpots, and all de- 


* « pravations of the humours tending to the ſkin, ſuch as the 


« leproſy, and others of a like nature, inveterate and malig- 
© nant ulcers, achors of the head, weeping eyes, an itch of 


t the eye lids, blotches of the face, and continued paroxyſms 
« of fever, and to hoſe whe in- cootbgnines of 2 had 
«K ſtate of health are about 20 fall into a dropſy.” | 


oOrnzxs likewiſe have obſerved and extolled the excellent 
qualities of whey ; and Celſus lib. 1, cap. 12, aſcribes a pur- 
gative quality to whey and aſſes mil. The antients, fays 


be, purged by various medicines ; but in all diſeaſes they 
* gave milk, either aſſes or goats, and boiled it, with the ad- 


dition of a little falt, removing the coagulating part, and 
+ ordering the remaining whey to be thang.” But the teſti- 
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cially when faline acrid bilious humours were to be purged off 
gently and without acrimony : further, they, warmly recom- 
| mended the uſe of it in diſeaſes which ariſe from the acrimony 
af the juices, corroding the tender nervous coats and fibres 
and ſubcutaneous glands, of which kind are internally ulcers of 
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mony of Meſue is ſo full that it deſerves a place here. The 
* whey, ſays he, of goats milk is in itſelf an innocent medi- 
t© cine, and that ſpecies is beſt which is made of black goats 


milk, who feed in good paſture, and have newly brought 


« forth. This whey attenuates, cleanſes, 'deterges, and by 
4 the nitrous quality with which it is furniſhed, greatly ren- 


= the body foluble, without any degree of acrimony ; it 


« alſo carries off the black bile produced by the parched hu- 


© mours: whence it is wotiderfully beneficial to maniac and 

* melancholic patients. It is good in infarctions of the viſ- 
16 cera, and beneficial in diſeaſes from thence ; to ſuch for in- 
_ « ſtance as are afflifted with a dropſy; jaundice, or diforders 


«© of the ſpleen. It is effetually preſcribed for thoſe who 


labour under biliary fevers, or obſtructions of the viſcera 


* or veſſels. It is alſo proper for diſorders of the ſkin, ariſing 


from bile and parched humours, for which” reaſon it is of 


* great ſervice in 3 alphi, ſopras, ä 
© lies,” 


ca e e e Ae vicfiticts of 


whey, which he has thus declared : © Drinking whey, 


is ſurpriſingly efficacious in ulcers of the limbs, inteſtines, 
« kidnies, bladder, and uterus; and in eruptions and other 


« aſperities of the ſkin, as alſo againſt the effefts produced by 


66 


| Fro theſe authorities-then, without alledgjng auy more, 1 
think it is evident that the antients had whey in very high 
eſteem, and preſcribed it in many diſtempers: in a word, they 
almoſt unanimouſly aſſigned to it a purgative quality, eſpe- 


the lungs, bladder, and „*** 


petigos, 
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petigos, the leproſy, the elephantiaſis, and various other de- 
fedations and exulcerations of the ſkin, as alſo for its ſingular 
virtue in correcting the acrimony of the ſerum, and diluting, 


obtunding, and ſheathing up that of cantharides. The an- 


tients alſo aſcribed uncommon virtues to whey, in removing 
obſttuctions of the veſſels of the viſcera and other parts, from 
which ariſe terrible diſorders, not only in the head, but alſo 
in the regimen of the abdomen, as we have already abſerved. 


Turs opinion did the antients entertain of whey and its 
uſefulneſs. We ſhall now examine whether it is founded on 


truth and experience; in order to which we muſt enquire very 


accurately into the elements and principles of every fort of 
whey, from which, as from their fountains, all its qualities 


flow. Since therefore whey ſecedes and is obtained from the 
milk, it will be proper to conſider in what proportion this 


fluid and ſerous part is united with and aſſociated to the 


groſſer and leſs diſſoluble parts in the various ſpecies of milk 
commonly uſed. The experiments I made for theſe purpoſes 


were principally the following : I took a pint of cows milk, 


put it into a tin veſſel with burning coals under it, and conti- 
nued the evaporation till it was dry, I obtained a yellow gru- 


mous powder which weighed an ounce and five drachms ; in 


like manner I evaporated ſome new goats milk, which yielded 


the ſame quantity of powder except half a drachm ; but aſſes 


and woman's milk ſhewed a remarkable difference, and yielded 
a far leſs quantity of the ſolid ſubſtance ; for from a pound of 
che former, after an intire evaporation of the humidity, I col- 
lected hardly an ounce of white ſweetiſh powder; and from 
an equal quantity of the latter one ounce of dry white 
matter. 


Taz I made a fk 33 upon the powder of 


. each milk, and poured twelve ounces of rain water upon the 
powder of the cows milk remaining, after exhalatioa and 


Yor. III. e weigh- 
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ing an ounce and five drachms, then I put it upon coals that 


jt might boil, and the ſolid dregs be again diſſolved; after this 


I ſtrained the liquor through a linen cloth, and again dried 
the inſpiſſated matter left in the ſtrainer, and ſtill found an 
ounce and three drachms and an half, an evident proof that 


one dͤrachm and an half only were united with the water, and 
paſſed with it through the linen. Then I again evaporated | 


the water thus ſtrained, which was of a pinguous and ſweetiſh 
tale, and of a whitiſh yellow colour, and keeping it in a con- 
| tinual agitation, that it might not acquire an empyreumatic taſte 
and ſmell, I procured a drachm of a whitiſh yellow earthy and 


ſweeriſh maſs from it, I made the ſame experiments upon 


the goats milk, and obſerved in the remaining matter hardly 
any difference either with regard to the weight or taſte and 
colour, only that in the whey of the goats milk the taſte was 
ſome what ſweeter, and more cf a pinguinous matter floated on 


its ſurface, in drops, as if a little butter had been mixed with | 
it. Put a much wider difference appeared in the powder at -- 
the aſſes milk remaining after evaporation, for when I added 


the ounce of this powder to a pint of pure water, and by a 
gentle fire brought it to an ebullition and diſſolution, it was 


almoſt all diſſolred, ſo that only one drachm remained in the 


rainer, and about ſeven more were conſumed by the water, 
aud paſſe the linen; but the liquor in which it was diſſolved, 
and which was very ſweet, after an intire exhalation of the 
humidity, yielded more than fix drachms of very dry white 
powder, like ſugar. Laſtly, the womans milk, with the 
powder obtained from jt by evaporation, aud weighing one 


ounce and one drachm, being diſſolved and ſtrained in the 


Tame manner, left three drachms of thick ſediment in the 


ſame ftrainer ; but the liquor which paſſed through being 
again evaporated, yielded about fix drachms of ** 


powder, of a lomewhat browniſh colour. 


| Now if we accurately conſider the nature of whey, it is 
| evident that it is a ſelect part of the milk freed from the 


roſſer 
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groſſer and caſeous ſubſtance, in which, by means of a large 
quantity of aqueous liquor, a moſt tender and ſweet ſalt is 
united with a mucilaginous, pinguinous and ſubtile ſubſtance, 
and from theſe three highly ſalutary elements are the moſt exs 
cellent medicinal virtues of all kinds of whey to be derived. 


The principal element of whey, and what exceeds the reſt in 


quantity, is the fluid aud humid part. The gentle, ſweet, and 
ſaline ingredient is the next, which like eſſential ſalt extract- 


ed from the herbs on which animals feed, and elaborated by 


means of various commixtures or a fort of natural chymiſtry, 
has a peculiar faculty of ſtimulating the excretories, and 


eſpecially of promoting the diſcharges by ſtool and urine, 


and at the ſame time blunts and temperates the bilious cauſtic 


acrimony of the humours. Hence it is, that the greater the 


quantity of this ſweet matter contained in the milk, the 
more efficacious it is in purging the body; as is very ma- 


nifeſt in aſſes milk, ſince when boiled to half the quantity, 
the too great humidity being ſeparated, and the ſweet par- 
ticles uniting, it exerts its purgative quality mach more pow- 


erfully and readily ; a method frequently uſed by Hippocrates. 
The third principle of whey is its mucilaginous, more ſubtile, 


and pinguinous part; this is principally to be eſteemed for 
its quality of moiſteniag, ſoftening, and relaxing the dry 
criſp fibres, ſheathing up the faline acrimony of the humours 
and corroſive juices, and of appeaſing and removing the dii- 
: orders produced by theſe means. 


THese are the elements of whey, and theſe its virtues z 
which, from what has been ſaid, appear to be very ſervice- 
able and ſalutary in many diſeaſes : but before we enter upon 
2 particular account of the various diſtempers in which whey 


is proper, we ſhall premiſe ſome few things neceſſary to be 
known concerning the preparation of whey, eſpeclally for me- 
dicinal uſes, and the manner of adminiſtring it. The moſt 
common method then of ſeparating the ſerum from the ca- 
ſeous grols ſubſtance, is to diſſalve the union, and cauſe a ſe- 
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ceſſion by means of heat, while the milk is at reſt, or as we 
have already obſerved, to accelerate and produce the fame ef- 
fect, by an affuſioa of ſome acid liquor. But ſince milk, grown 
four by time, or a ſeparation of the whey procured. by an 
addition of acids, is greatly vitiated, loſes that ſweet which is 
molt agreeable to nature, and moſt deſired in medicine, and 
rather aſſumes an acid quality, which is never ſalutary and 
friendly to the body, I attempted to find a commodious and 
more wholſomg way of preparing it, by which the whey may 
be ſeparated whilſt the milk is yet freſh, the ſweetneſs intire, 
and the tender, pinguinous, mucous ſubſtance preſerved. + 


I104G1xED the beſt method of doing this, as I ave already 
obſerved, was to evaporate new milk, and then pour upon the 
remaining yellow grumous powder as much pure, light, and 

wholſome water, as had been carried off from the milk into the 
air in the form of exhalations; then to boil this mixture for 
ſome time, that the ſweet, ſaline, pinguinous, and tender part 
might be abſorbed by the water; and the liquor, when freed 
from the groſs earthy ſubſtance by ſtraining, kept for uſe. And 
certainly water of milk thus prepared by decoction, or arti- 
ficial whey, hag many excellent qualities above the common 
whey ; and from yellow beccmes of a white colour, has amoſt 
fweet agreeable taſte, and is at the fame time impregaated 
with a pinguinous, oleous, and highly liquid ſubſtance, which 
may be taken either hot or cold without any nauſea, and keeps 
Kü TONE PO SINIrS <0 


As WW 
our beſt guides i in this affair, both with reſpect to the meaſure 
and time. From their writings it will evideatly appear, that they 
recommended the uſe of whey, not in a ſmall, but ſufficiently 
large quantity: its uſe was alſo to be perſiſted in for ſome 
time; with this caution and difference however, that if they 
intended only to cleanſe the primæ viæ from ſordes, they pre- 
ſcribed it in a ſmaller quantity, and for a few days; but if they 
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preſcribed it in inveterate diſorders, and fuch as had taken 
deeper root in the inmoſt receſſes of the viſcera, they uſed it 
for a long time, and in a larger quantity, Galen has laid 
down theſe rules with reſpect to the uſe of whey: © A quan- 
« tity of whey, ſays he, proportioned to the ſtrength of the 
<< patient, ſhould be preſcribed ; and, though no great error 
* would be committed in exhibiting too much, yet let a cer- 
< tain meaſure, about five heminz, for inſtance, be given.” 
(Now an hemina, * to the — was — to 
twelve ounces). | 


Ta Wan een lib. 7. ſect. 1. Epid. 
where he tells us, that in an hepatic flux, where there were 
copious ſtools reſembling the waſting of fleſh, proceeding from 
a diforder of the bile, he preſcribes aſſes milk (and certainly 
whey muſt be better) to the quantity of nine Attic cotylæ; not 
indeed at one but at ſeveral times; fo that the whole was taken 
within the ſpace of two days; but when he uſed it as a pur- 
gative, according to Martianus's Remark in Comment. in 
Aphor. 64. ſect. 5. he ordered it in a large quantity, and 
ſometimes went as far as a gallon. And Valeſius Com. in 
Epid. lib. 7. informs us, that it was uſual with the antients 
to give aſſes milk to purge the bile, as appears from lib. 2. 
de Natura victus in acutis ; which practice, ſays he, I 
% have followed with great advantage, obliging my patients 
<< to drink above two quarts of this whey, or this milk, which 
s very ſerous.” 


As to the time for which this welicine h to de perſiſted in, 
we muſt again have recourſe to the antients; and if the diſorder 
3s. inveterate and obſtinate, Hippocrates ordered aſſes milk or 

whey, principally that of goatsz.to be drank for ſeveral days, as 
appears from lib. vii. Epidem. Riverius and Sylvaticus af- 
firm, that whey may be uſed for a month and longer, for 

| theſe phyſicians uſed aſſes milk and whey very fucceſsfully in 
moſt violent diſorders for twelve, twenty, and even forty days; 
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and for that reaſon beſtow very high encomiums upon them 5 
Further we read in Hippocrates, Lib. de Internis Af. 
ſectionibus, that he, in a tabes dorſalis, prefcribed milk for 
forty-five days, mixed with a third part of hydromel. Nor, 
indeed, can it produce the deſired effect in obſtinate and inve- 
terate diſeaſes, where the viſcera are affected and obſtructed; 
unleſs, like the mineral waters, it is taken in a a harger doſe, 
and for ſeveral _ 


For my own part I have Go obſerved this rule, to pro- 
portion the quantity of whey to be taken at one doſe to the 
ſtrength of the patient; giving to thoſe who are tender, or 
ſubject to 'a nauſea, only one pint, but to thoſe who are 
ſtronger and of a leſs delicate conſtitution, two pints; and 
have ſometimes ordered them only to drink it in the morning, 
and at other times in the afternoon too, but in a ſmaller quan- 
_ tity than in a morning. As to the time during which its uſe 
was to be perſiſted in, I was likewiſe governed by the greater 
or leſs obſtinacy of the diſorder; and ſome I have known cured 
in two, but others hardly in four or fix weeks. Laſtly with 
Martianus Comm. in Hippocr. Aphor. p 163. I commended 
the giving of aſſes milk, or whey, at different times, not al- 
together or at once; but becaule, if the patient is weak, and 
his ſtomach relaxed, he cannot bear ſo large a quantity, and 
becauſe the whey itſelf, when taken at ſeveral times, renders 
the body ſoluble with much greater ſucceſs and expedition. 


Wir now come to conſider to what purpoſes and what diſ- 
eaſes whey is adapted. Great regard then is due to the prac- 
tice of Hippocrates, who uſed whey and aſſes milk after 
ſttrong purges, ſuch as hellebore and elaterium, in order to ex- 
pel the miſahievous and deleterious quality of them; for in 
Lib. de Internis Affectionibus, after the exhibiton of hellebore, 
he ſays he preſcribed two gallons of boiled goats whey ; and 
in the ſame part he adviſes, after vomiting with black helle- 
| bore, and purging with juice of ſcammony, to give cows milk 
2 and 
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and its whey, and boiled aſſes milk for a time. Further, lib. 
ii. de Morbis Mulierum, he judicioully declares, that after helle- 

| bore, boiled whey with a little ſalt ought to be drank for ſe- 
veral days; ordering, if whey cannot be had, to boil aſſes 
milk, and exhibit it for four days. I ſuppoſe the reaſon why 
drinking whey of goats or aſſes milk, after violeut purging 
by ſtrong cathartics, is ſalutary, muſt be this; ſtrong purges 
perform their office by a cauſtic and almoſt virulent falt cor- 
roding the tender coats of the inteſtines; and excite copious 
ſtools with gripes, which from an exceſſive diminution of the 
humidity in the inteſtines, and a violent contraction and ſtric- 
ture of their coats, are followed by an hardneſs, tenſion, and 
conſtriction of the abdomen. But whey, or diluted milk, 
taken after theſe, reſtore the juice and humidity to the inteſ- 
tines, mollify and relax the tenſe and briſk fibres, blunt the 
ſpicula of the draſtic purgative which till adhere to the highly 


ſenſible coats of the inteſtines, and by an eaſy gentle ſtimulus 
render the body . 


I can alſo les from experience, that for preventing an 
approaching hypercatharſis, or curing one when preſent, whe- 
ther excited by a cathartic or emetic, I never found a more 
certain or immediate remedy than cows milk, which is a moſt 
powerful remedy againſt the miſchjevous virulence of arſenic ; 
and I am convinced from many inſtances, that violent vomit- 

ings from too large a doſe of any ſtrong emetic, ſuch as pow- 

der of algarot, or the pulvis monchii, unſkilfully exhibited, 
have been checked or removed by taking warm milk or whey; 
| whence I rationally conclude, that we can hardly find a more 
convenient vehicle to give an emetic or cathartic in, than whey 
_ rightly prepared; becauſe, beſides its uſeful quality of render- 
ing the viſcid humours moveable and fit for evacuation, it does 
at the ſame time greatly temperate and correct the n vi- 
rulegce of ſuch purgatives, | 


Mon- 
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- Mortove I have already obſerved, that whey, beſides its 
native ſweet ſalt, ſtimulates and irritates the Organs ſubſer · 
vient to excretion, but this is principally underſtood with re- 
ſpect to the diſcharge of the excrements. Whey, in conſequence 
of its mild and gentle operation, is moſt commodious and be- 
neficial, in caſes where the ſtrength of the patient, and other 
circumſtances, prohibit violent purging, and eſpecially in di. 
tempers where purging is dangerous, and in fevers, and al- 
moſt in all præternatural heats. The antients, indeed, ge- 
nerally preſcribed aſſes milk in theſe caſes; and Hippocrates re- 
commends it in a quotidian fever, ariſing from bile, and in the 
fever termed Febris interficiens, lib. ii. de Morbis, 


in a 
burning fever. And in an eryſipelas, lib. ti. de is, he ad- 
viſes to purge the body with milk. Buc fur white milk, 


1 have found, from repeated experience, that whey and goats 
milk, adding a due quantity of manna, which partakes very 
much of the ſame nature with the eſſential ſweet ſalt of milk, 
may be ſubſtituted in its room in the ſame diſorders and caſes, 
and particularly that it is given with good ſucceſs in an hectic 


Troven whey, "eſpecially if made of aſſes milk, drank 
_ plentifally, is an effectual laxative, yet it is often expedient, 
when the ſtomach canrot bear a large quantity of it, to ex- 
hibit it in a ſmaller doſe, and to increaſe and augment its pur- 
gative quality by ſome other gentle laxative. For this pur- 
_ poſe, manna, ſolutive ſyrup of ſuccory, with rhubarb, cream 
of tartar, or the terra foliata tartari, are very commodious ; 
a decoction of it alſo with tamarinds, and root of polypode, 

is very proper, afterwards adding ſal polychreſtum, or arca- 
num duplicatum, manna, or even root of elder, which when 
| Exhibited in a large doſe, renders the body ſoluble. I have of- 
ten ated laxative whey thus prepared with unſpeakable ſucceſs ; 

particularly where nature was infirm, as in old men and in- 
fants, or thoſe debilitated by ſickneſs, or lately recovered, or 


eve when in exanthematous fevers, ſmall pox, or meaſles, a 


long coſtiveneſs rendered the ſtate of the patient dangerous 3 


| Pl 


beſides, when in diſorders of the breaſt, ſuch as a chincough, 


eſpedally with the addition of ſome digeſtive falt or manns. 
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a dry cough, or one of the moiſt or catarrhal kind, or a ſlow 
fever, it is expedient to render the body ſoluble ; this may be 
done by diffolving two or three ounces of manna in a. pint of 


| whey, adding a drachm of cream of tartar, or the terra foli- 
ata tartari, and mixing two or three drops of the oil of cedar 


to make it palatable ; this draught hould be taken at three 


different times; flowers of Egyptian thorn, and peaches, in- 


fuſed in warm goats-whey milk, augment its laxative quality ; 


Is it is neceſſary be laxative medicice in ſpring 


or ſummer, to cleanſe the prime viz from fæces, or remove 
a cacochymy, certainly a pint of this whey ſo ſtrengthened 
Wick laxatives, may be advantageouſly taken every day for ſe- 
veral weeks; and this method, uſed in the ſpring, is much 


to purge the patient, and purify his blood. It is alſo expedi- 


ent in the beginning of a dyſentery to remove the ſharp 


cauſtic humours, which greatly irritate, corrode, and excite 
inflammations in the nervous coats of the inteſtines ; and 


this intention is excellently anſwered by aſſes milk, but if it 


ſhould diſappoint you, whey of goats milk, with ſome grains 
of extract of rhubarb, and an ounce or an ounce and a half 


of manna, will produce the deſired effect. And, indeed, the 
uſe of whey'in a dyſentery is of very old date; thus Hippo- 
_ crates in lib. Epid. 6. when Adrianus the fon of Cenus had a 
pain all round! the belly, and by a ſtool diſcharged a large 
quantity of bloody matter, for twenty days preſcribed goats 
: whey an aſſes milk boiled: for Valeſius rightly judges this 
. diforder to have been dyſenteric, and in his comment upon 
this paſſage recommends in an autumnal dyſentery, whey 


Kited by ignited flint; and ſays, that after a patient had 


Crank whey and milk, 3 antcnda wh 
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ſenſible patients, eſpecially thoſe of the younger ſort, than all 
Donn infulions, eee wines, ! 
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violent pains of the belly, became abundantly more mode- 
I at any timedraſtic medicines are ready to carry off a large 
quantity of water in an anaſarca, or leucophlegmatiæ, ſuch 
as extract of eſula, or black hellebore, theſe are not only 
very ſecurely, but very commodioufly and advantageouſly 
mixed, and drank with aſſes milk or whey, taking half a dram 
of the purgative to a pint of whey, and drinking the mixture at 
different times. In like manner, ſince it is very ſalutary be 
fore taking the mineral waters, and even after the cure is com- 
Pleted, to free and cleanſe the prime” via from accumulated 
fæces and retained water, I have found nothing in my practice 
| better and ſafer than whey, in which at leaſt three ounces of 
manna, with an ounce and a half of cream of tartar, have 
been diſſolved; for by this I have frequently obſerved that fix 
or eight ſtools have been procured without any trouble, and 2 
| furpriſing quantity of water diſcharged ; befides, when in 
conſequence of the redundancy and induration of the fæces, 
it is neceſſary to render the body ſoluble, nothing is better 
or more efficacious than to take whey with manna, adding a 
ſufficient quantity of ſweet almonds, and to inject the ſame by 
way of clyfter, to labricate the inteſtines and ſoften the 
feces. | 


Bo r befides theſe VVV 
ing the prime vitz, it has ſtill other virtues which it exerts 


beyond the prime viz, and diſplays in thoſe diſeaſes which in- 


_ creaſe ſlowly, draw their origin from the affected viſcera, and 
continue for a long time; among which the principal is the 
ſcurvy, or a ſcorbutic cachexy, the ſource of ſo many diſ- 
"orders and dangerous fymptoms. If we read with any atten- 
tion the works of thoſe who have wrote profeſſedly on the 
| ſcurvy, ſuch as Eugalenus, Brunnerus, Bruſæus, Ronfens, Wi- 
erus, Albertus, Martinus, and Drabizius, they almoſt all can- 
. - 
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diet alone, or from a decoction of whey with the antiſcorbu- 
tic herbs, taken for a conſiderable time, even in the worſt 
ſymptoms attending the ſcurvy, ſuch as acute pains, gripings 
of the belly, vomitings, atropky, and ſlow fevers, than from 
any other medicine whatſoever ; and that thoſe who were gra- 
dually becoming weaker from this obſtinate diſorder, gathered 
ſtrength faſter from ſuch a regimen, than from the beſt cor- 
roboratives and artificial analeptics. It was a practice of theſs 
experienced phyſicians to make a decoction of the antiſcorbu · 


dc herbs, as ſcurvy-grafs, brook-lime, water-creſſes, leaves of 


worm wood, ſorrel, fumitory, ſpleenwort, dodder of thyme, 

 betony, carduus benedictus, the leſſer centaury, and marſh 
trefoil, with milk; and to order a pint or more of this decoc- 
tion to be drank warm every morning by thoſe afflicted with 
the ſcurvy; and by this ſimple remedy they overcame the 
obſtinacy of the diſtemper, and ſubdued all its formidable 


Tux moſt celebrated writers extol whey, as highly effica- 
cious in the cure of ſcorbutic diſorders. Thus Jo. Wierus, 
in Tract. de Scorbuto, paſſes this juſt encomium upon it: 
« That the patients (ſays he) with great ſucceſs drink the 
* milk boiled with antiſcorbutic herbs, and then expreſſed, 
« is rather to be attributed to the nature of the whey than the 
&« milk ; ſince the caſeous portion, and that which generates 
e the butter, remains coagulated in the ſearce; but the whey 
4 which paſſes through, and conſiſts of thin parts, deterges, 

* opens, promotes a diſcharge of urine, and is remarkably 

e conducive to the cure of ſcorbutic diſorders, as Xtins and 

C Galen affirm.” Beſides Matth. Martinus, Lib. de Scor- 
butico, ſpeaks thus of the uſe of whey in the ſcurvy: © Goats 
milk drank through the whole courſe of the diſtemper is 
* wonderfully beneficial to the patient, as it not only renders 


_ - the body moderately ſoluble, but is alſo eaſy of digeſtion, 


« and ſpeedily removes the want of a due tone in the in- 
t teſtines by its aſtringent quality, and is greatly adapted to 


4 the recovery of the ſtrength. However, that it may not 
„ * 
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«© inflate the hypochondria, and coagulate in weak ſtomachs; 4 


. ſmall quantity of water, falt, or ſugar, muſt be added.” 
But this misfortune is ſcarce to be dreaded, if, in the room of 
goats milk, the whey of it or aſſes milk is ſubſtituted, eſpe- 
cially ſince Bald. Ronſæus, in his treatiſe de Scorbuto, adviſes 
the above-mentioned antiſcorbutic herbs to be boiled, not in 
milk, but whey. Laſtly, Moellenbrock, in Lib. de Arthri- 
tide Vaga & Scorbutica, aſſerting the great virtue of goats whey 
in the ſcurvy, affirms, © That whey, eſpecially of goats milk; 
* js very ſerviceable in that. diſorder. And the authors of 
che Schola Salernitana inform us, That whey is of an incid- 
* ing, cleanſing, and penetrating quality: by reaſon of its 
« aqueous humidity diſſolves thoſe things which are faline; 


« by reaſon of its nitre deterges what adheres to the fides of 


« the veſſels ; renders the body: gently ſoluble, without any 


_« corroſion ; and refrigerates, by reaſon of its latent volatile 


« alcali. Hence the boors of Holland and Friſeland preſerve 


1 and free themſelves from an epidemical ſcurvy, by the uſe 
of whey: but it is rendered wakes te antiſcorutic 
* 5 


ccc 
ders, the ſcurvy, there is not a more certain and efficacious 
remedy than ſweet whey of aſſes or goats milk, prepared in 


the manner already directed; ſince the origin of this obſtinate 


diſtemper is the utmoſt impurity of the vital humours, ariſing 
from the faline, ſulphureous, excrementitious feces retained i in 


the body, for want of due excretions, and more corrupted by 


the hot inteſtine motion and the various combination of the 


parts with each other, which by lacerating and corroding the 


interior and exterior ſolid parts, of more acute ſenſation, pro- 

duce not only violent pains, but alſo ſpots and ulcerations of 
various kinds on the ſurface of the body. For the removal of 
theſe terrible diſorders there is certainly no more proper and 


convenient remedy than whey, which dilutes and temperates 


the faline and acid humours, r 


ö 


N 


5 


aof the ſtomach and inteſtines by continual ſpaſms and flatu- 


ite courſe of the blood and humours becomes unequal, as 
they are conveyed with violence from the external to the in- 
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fels of the emunctories, by cutting the viſcid humours, 


gently helps and promotes excretion by ſtool, urine, and per · 
fpiration, without any prejudice and diſturbance ; and is ber 
6! EIIOE ng Fas. 2 I 
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may fafely be expected from it. For this reaſon the antients, 


have prudently recommended the uſe of it in diſtempers which 
derive their origin from an impurity ot the humours. Rue 
we muſt obſerve, that in ſuch long and obſtinate diforders, the 
drinking of whey, as is uſual in taking medicioal waters, 
ſhould be continued for a month and longer in a convenient 
quantity. Beſides, though in bilious and warm conſtitutions 


the whey alone is ſufficient, yet if the humours are thick, 
aud the habit groſs and cold, it is better to boil in it a mo- 


derate quantity of bitter herbs, called antiſcorbutic ; which 
derive from their volatile oil a bitterneſs IP IONS 


2. 


Wazr i is a beneficial in thoſe diſeaſes which are ac- 


companied with ſpaſmodic morions, and ſtrictures of the ner- 
vous parts, and prevent the whole œconomy of the vital mo- 


tions, both of the ſecretory and excretory kind : among which 
the principal in our climate is the hypochondriacal diſorder, in 
women termed hyſterical, which is not only very frequent in 


our days, but alſo very obſtinate, by reaſon a wat 


22 — wed fm caring Ie. | | 
Tuts diſorder affelis che nervous 33 


lencies, by which the whole nervous ſyſtem is drawn into coꝝ - 


ſeat, ſo that it is agitated by the ſame commotions. Hence 


ww # 
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ternal parts, and eſpecially to the head and breaſt, and there 


excite very terrible ſymptoms. But the principal cauſe of this 
_ obſtinate diſorder is to be ſought for in the extreme weak - 


diſpoſition, and partly by thoſe things which impair ſtrength, 
and are unfriendly to the texture and motion. of. the nervous 
parts. If to theſe is added a large quantity of thick blood, 
either for want of motion and exerciſe of the body, or from: 
an irregular diet, this blood, Nagnating in the intricate wind- 
ings of the inteſtines from an abſtruction of a free paſſage 
through the liver, greatly augments and increaſes the flatu- 
lencies and ſpaſms. And what is ſtill more, as this diſurder 
gets firm poſſeſſion of the viſcera, ſituated in the region of the 
hypochondria, and affefts the whole ſyſtem of the nervous 
parts, it ſpreads its miſchief wider, and hinders other parts of 
the body, fo that the head is principally affected by it, and 
vertigoes, epilepſies, palſies, melancholy, and madneſs are pro- 


body, — ͤ REIN 
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the elimination of the ſordes by ſtool, urine, and perſpiration, 


ſometinies offends by excels. | 
For efeGtually vanquiſhing n 


Fr a more uſeful, ſecure; and 
certain remedy than whey and aſſes milk, or goats milk mixed 
with the mineral waters, eſpecially if the cure is undertaken” 


r GRIT, ON OE: »- pages 
regimen, ſuch as is uſual in the mineral waters: ſo 
that I can with jullice oblerve, that more may be performed 


in theſe obſtinate diſorders by this method of cure than by the 


mineral waters alone : for a ſpaſmodic diſeaſe of this kind re- 
quires a remedy which is moderate and agreeable to nature, 
which renders the tenacious, iP ee 


neſs of the nervous ſyſtem, brought on partly by hereditary 


duced]; but, by the ſpaſms affecting the internal parts of the 


is oder ar ade ug carried « on OY * 


'E 
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and promotes excretions of all forts by a gentle ſtimulus; all 
which properties are found in ſweet whey, inſomuch that it 
excels all others in this caſe. if properly adminiſtered ; nor 
ſhould patients, although it does not produce an immediate 
alteration for the better, abſtain from the uſe of it; but let 
other congruous remedies, according to the diverſity of conſti- 
gs, be mixed with it, or exhibited at pro- 


Tu celebrated Italian phyſician Benedictus Salvaticus 
thoroughly perceived theſe extraordinary properties of whey ; 
who affirms, that he uſed whey and aſſes milk in the moſt 
violent and obſtinate diſorders. Nor will it be improper here 
to mention in what diſorders and what method he made uſe 
of it. He therefore, conſil. 58. cent. 1. in melancholic and 
maniac diforders, recommends whey of goats milk with ſyrup 
of polypody and feeds of apples reduced to an emulſion. And 
in conf. 6. in melancholic hypochondriac affections he adviſes 
nin conf. 65. he fays, goats whey, very well depurated, and 
in which leaves of wormwood have been infuſed, ſhould be 
preſcribed for ſeveral days. And conf. 73. in hypochondriac 
melancholy he orders to drop chalybs potabilis with oil of 
citron into it, and fo drink it. Beſides, he ſays, that in a 
palſy of half the body, whey of goats milk, made more purga- 
tive with cream of tartar and rhubarb, and more diuretic with 
_ ceterach, white maiden hair, roots of fennel and parſley, add- 
ing ſome drops of ſpirit of vitriol, is highly beneficial. He 
cured likewiſe an epileptic ſyncope with goats whey in this 
manner ; he firſt exhibited the beſt depurated whey with 
juice of lemons ; but on the fourth day rendered it purgative, 
by infuſing one dram of rhubarb, with a proper quantity of 
ſenna-leaves in four ounces of it; after which three pints of 
whey were to be drank : and on the intermediate days he 
| Ts ben of the Gaps whey,” having firſt ſteeped in it 
flowers of piony, goats-rue, baum, and citron peel, to be 
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drank. He is as laviſh in his encomiums on whey in the 


| hyſteric paſſion, cent. 2. conf. 68. and in the morbus niger 


and in a ſpitting of blood, conf. 34 and 35. The ſame great 
author ſays, that he cured a diarrhcea and teneſmus by ſolutive 
ſyrup of roſes and julap of tamarinds, ordering the patient to 


drink after them ſome diſtilled goats whey. He likewiſe pre- 


vented the progreſs of a beginning cancerous tumour in the 
breaſt (cent. 4. conſ. 92.) by giving three ounces of manna 
difſoled | in goats whey. 


4 MYSELF Can | boldly aſſert, that I have found an incxpreſ- 


ſible benefit from whey in many diſtempers. As a confirmation 
of this I ſhall ſubjoin ſome obſervations and remarkable cures 
which occurred to me in one month's time. A man about 


thirty, not very . taken ſome purging pills from a 


ſtudent in phyſic, which operated fo violently, that though he 
diſcharged half of han cr he inte of wing bes wait be 
| he had for ſeveral days after fo continual a flux that he had 

an hundred ſtools : by which means his ſtrength was intirely 
loſt, his appetite impaired, and his ſleep was reſtleſs, and fo 
ſhort as to be hardly any at all. To theſe ſymptoms was 


added an erratic intermitting fever, degenerating at length 


into one of the flow kind, which ſtill more effeftually de- 
ſtroyed his ſtrength. In this deſperate condition he earneſtly 


applied to me for aſſiſtance ; and, waiting on him, I found he 


| Had kept his bed for ſeveral weeks, and was waſted by noc- 
turnal colliquative ſweats and a ſlow fever, of which a con- 


tinual quick and weak pulſe was an indication. I adviſed 


| him to lay aſide all medicines, and drink ſeveral times a day a 


quart of goats whey, prepared in the manner I direfted him; 


and at the ſame time to take twelve drops of the anodyne 


liquor, and often drink thin water-gruel : which meaſures be- 
ing continued for fourteen days, his ſleep returned, his appetite 


| was reſtored, and his ſtrength ſo effectually recovered, that he 
was rendered capable of following his buſineſs. 


Taxa 


of Hippocrates, conf. 77. in a vomiting of blood, conſ. 82. 
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THERE are ſtill other memorable inſtances of the efficacy 
of whey : for a ſtudent of law, being diſordered by the bane- 


ful influence of anger and ſorrow, was ſeized with a nauſea 
and inclination to vomit. In order to cure this he ſent a 


friend for a vomit to an apothecary ; but after drinking it, 
he not only vomited often, but alſo fell into the utmoſt decay 


of ſtrength, accompanied with a burning heat at the ſtomach, 


perpetual reſtleſſneſs, thirſt, and a loathing of food. I being 


fent for, and, fearing an inflammation of the ſtomach, ordered 


nothing but whey, prepared in my manner, with ſome ounces 


of an emulſion of the four cold feeds, to be drank both night 
and day, at proper intervals, by which the burning heat was 
extinguiſhed, his pulſe became regular, and his ſleep found 


and natural, ſo that there were great hopes of his recovery. 


A c1Rz. of about three years old, and of a tender conſtitu- 
tion, as a preſervative againſt the ſmall-pox, which at that 


time was epidemical, by the advice of a phyſician, took a purge 


of jalap and mercurius dulcis, which indeed gave her only two 


or three ſtools, but her appetite was intirely loſt, ſhe paſſed 
reſtleſs nights, with toſſings, and was very much afflicted 


with thirſt, and an intenſe and quick pulſe. I attended her, 
and preſcribed whey, prepared after my method; by the uſe 


of which the ſymptoms ſucceſſively ceaſed, and ſhe recovered. 


Since it is evident therefore that whey has an happy effect 
in many diſeaſes, nothing now remains but to recommend this 

noble medicine to our phyſicians, and I heartily wiſh that it - 
may reſtore numbers to health. FrEDERic HOFFMAN, 


Troven milk is in general ſo ſalutary a part of human 


food, as even in Its virtues to exceed all our encomiums, yet 


we have obſerved ſome ſanguine and rather bilious conſtitu - 
tions with whom it would not agree. Theſe always after 


taking it, to the quantity of a pint every day, warm from the 
cow, for about ſix days, became florid and full, as if the milk 
they took was immediately converted to novriſhment, and 


entering into the blood, gave an undue increaſe to its volume 
Yor. III. gg and 
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probable, that there are different parts of this fluid that may 
hurt or befriend different conſtitutions. Some people find 
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and weight. They therefore grew heavy, indolent, and fe- 
veriſh ; and had they not left it off would probably have had 
worſe effects from this kind of diet. This is a proof that 
milk, though ſo mild and falutary a food in general, yet may 
be taken improperly, and then nothing is ſo dangerous, no- 
thing productive of ſo many violent diſorders. And yet it is 


great benefit from drinking the whey, ſome from the butter- 


milk, others from the new milk, nay, there are ſome people 


who find the cream not too rich or nutrimental for their 


conſtitutions 3 nor cheeſe too hard, though the part which is 


the molt generally noxious is the groſs and earthy ſubſtance 
of which cheeſe is made; therefore a milk diet ought not to 


de entered upon for the recovery of health, without firſt con- 


fulting an honeſt and ſkilful phyſician. 


or all milk, that of women is the beſt for the eure of cu 
famptions. But at Naples, and in ſome other parts of Italy, 
the phyſicians generally preſcribe for thoſe of their conſump- 


tive patients, who cannot have women's milk, a diet of butter- 
milk; and this generally with the beſt ſucceſs. We have 
always found by experience, that a draught of freſh-churned 
butter-milk almoſt inſtantly removes an hectic fever. Nay, 
_ thoſe who cannot take new milk find ſurprizing benefit from 
butter · milk. A diet of this and bread alone has cured many con- 
+ fumptions. And thoſe fo afflicted need not deſpair of recovery, 
if they have reſolution enough to perſevere in it. If it ſhould 
at firſt prove too cold or heavy, let them begin it with very 


ſmall quantities, and exerciſe moderately after it: and they 


will ſoon find the ſtomach to be reconciled to it, eſpecially 
If they take: it quite new frem the churn. The only incon- 
venience attending it is, that if it be taken when age has given 

it an additional acidity, it is apt, in conſtitutions ſubject to 
| rheumatic affects, to excite thoſe pains, We have known a 


conſumptive perſon perfe£ily cured by riding and this diet: 


2 Nan carry it in his 


pocket 


+ 
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pocket ; by the motion of his horſe it was converted into 
excellent butter-milk. So that, beyond the Tartars, his riding 
prepared both his phyſic and his food. | 


P 


EvERY man is nouriſhed by his own mill, and * the 
force of the vital principle from it prepares all his other ſolids 
and fluids : for in men there is always milk as well as in wo- 
men, though they have never borne children, nor been nurſes. 
In Miſcel. Curioſ. Dec. 2. An. 5. we are told, that milk was 
dran from a man of ſixty years of age only by ſuction; and 
by Miſcel. Curioſ. Dec. 1. An. 3. we are informed, that milk 
was drawn from a woman who was not pregnant. For the 
chyle which has undergone the action of the heart, lungs, 
and arteries, and is mixed with all the humours, is ſeparated 
| from 2 by che ſurpriſing ſtructure of the breaſts, 


Tus beſt ese an over tenſe cr right tons 
ol fibres is human milk, ſince it is moſt adapted toour natures; for 
which reaſon it is always to be preferred to the milk of other 
animals, This milk ought'to be furniſhed by a ſound woman, 
who uſes due exerciſe, obſerves a laudable regimen, and is in the 
flower of her age, It'is alſo beſt when the breaſts are drawn 
four or five hours after eating ; for . then the chyle is changed 
into concocted milk, and having laid aſide the nature of the 
aliments begins to aſſume that of the human fluids. For there 
is a great difference in milk according to the different times 

-at which it is drawn after the laſt meal. That which is col- 

lected in the breaſts immediately after eating or drinking is 
crude, and partakes much of the aliments taken ; and that 
which is drawn twelve hours after a meal is thin, yellowiſh, 
and of a ſomewhat urinous ſmell, almoſt like the ſerum of 
blood: hence the milk drawn in . 1 
theſe two times is the beſt. 


"uh Ws mult here alſo obſerve, that all nib which uſe their 
- mothers milk draw it immediately from the teats, fo that it is 
never expoſed ro the air, but is transfuſed to the tender ani - 


6862 mals 
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mals richly impregnated with all its ne and fab] parts © for 
highly ſubtil ſpirits, elaborated by the laſt 


ſound body, ſeem to be lodged in milk. This is rr 
the large concurrence of nerves in thoſe parts, where the chyle 


and milk are prepared, by the ſubtil ſtream exhaling from 


warm milk, newly drawn from animals, and by the ſurpriſing 
changes produced on infants by milk. Thus I ſaw an infant 


ſacking the breaſt of a nurſe, who was in a furious paſſion, 


immediately became convulſive, though before 1 ſound 


in eyery reſpect. 


pere in all ages have endeavoured to i t bodies 


ready to fall a ſacrifice to weakneſs, by having the exhalations 
ariſing from a ſound young body, lying in the ſame bed, con · 
| veyed into them. Thus, in the 1ſt chapter of the 1ſt book 


of Chronicles, we are informed, that the decayed and ſuper- 
annuated body of King David was cheriſhed by laying a healthy 


young girl in bed with him. When therefore the milk is ex- 


hibited after it is become quite cold, or again rendered warm 
by the fire, it is deprived of that highly ſubtil * which 


vas more neceſſary than all the reſt. 


| Hence Galen, in the 12th chapter of his gth book de Me- 
_ _thod. Medend. ufes theſe words, The antients ordered a 


* nurſe to give the breaſt to thoſe who laboured under con- 


* ſumptions : and I myſelf approve of the practice. They 


* alfo ordered, that the patient ſhould uſe this milk, and that 
in ſuch a manner, as that it might not be cooled by the cic- 
„ camambient air.” And in the 6th chapter of his 7th Book 


de Method. Medend. after having ſaid fomething to the ſame 
purpoſe, he compares milk . to the genital ſeed, which-can- 


40 not long preſerve its virtues out of proper veſſels, but ought 
either to be retained in the male or ſpeedily lodged in the 


female. And certainly, that milk is beſt which is imme- 
_ F< diately drawn from the nipples.” + And afterwards, when 


8 he adds, As nei- 


her 


h 


h 
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* ther they themſelves will uſe this milk, nor allow their 


* children to do fo, let them, like aſſes, uſe aſſes milk.” 


WrarT has been ſaid relative to milk is confirmed by a 
large number of inſtances. Thus Capivacinus informs us, 
that he preſerved the heir of a noble family, by ordering him 
to be laid between two wholeſome nurſes, in the flower of 
their age; and to ſuck their breaſts. Foreſtus, in the 4th 
book of his Obſervations, informs us, that at Bononia a cer- 


tain youth was ſeized with a legitimate maraſmus ; but that, 


by ſucking a beautiful young nurſe, with whom he alſo lay in 


bed, his decayed and exhauſted body was ſo recruited, that 
they was afraid leſt, by an unſeaſonable venery, he ſhould loſe 


the firength he had acquired by the uſe of the milk. 


THE defect of human mill 3 is beſt ſupplied bs that of aſſes, 
which is ſucceeded by that of mares : to which, for virtues, the 
milk of ſheep is the next ; and after that follows the milk of 
goats, which is ſomewhat thicker in its conſiſtence, and this 


again may be 5 that of cows, 


Acalx, milk varies according to the food with which the : 
creatures that yield it is nouriſhed, inſomuch that a cow 
properly fed, will give a more balſamic and ſalutiferous milk, 
| than an aſs that is fed on grains, as thoſe about towns in Eng- 
land too commonly are. The beſt food for cattle, whoſe milk 
is intended as a medicine, is ſuch as they acquire by perpetual 
- exerciſe : wild barren lands, where many balſamic and aroma- 
tic vegetables abound, as upon uncultivated heaths and com- 
- mons 3 for by exerciſe the wholſome food ſo acquired is 


elaborated to a fluid of the moſt exquiſite virtues; but the 


milk of ſtall- fed, fat, and lazy cattle, is generally heavy, groſs, 


9 
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Ne XL. 


Of particular Diſorders to which Prinzers and Pew- 
terers are ſubject from handling metals. 


HE compoſitors in printing houſes, who perpetually 
handle the types, are ſubject to become paralytic, or 
to have the uſe of their limbs taken away by contractions of 
the tendons; but eſpecially thoſe are ſubject to this misfor- 
tune who handle types when they have been juſt waſhed, and 
are warm out of the ſoap lees: for as theſe types are caſt of a 
mixture compoſed of regulus of antimony and lead, particles of 
the reguline matter are rubbed by the colliſion of the types to- 
gether into an impalpable powder, which ſettling on the types, 
and being extremely ſubtil, penetrates the pores of the hands 
and fingers in handling them when compoſing ; which particles 
inſinuating themſeves into the veſſels of the _ cauſe this 
misfortune. 


In winter, when the weather is very cold, thoſe who are 
not apprized of the danger inadvertently go to work when the 
letters are warm from the fire, becauſe they are more agreeable 
to handle; but by this they are liable to become thegreater ſuf- 
ferers, as by this means the fingers being heated, the pores are 
opened to a larger degree of abſorption of this poiſonous mat- 
ter: this cuſtom ought therefore very carefully to be avoided, 
and the types ſhould only be handled when they are quite 
cold: for howſoever it happens, ſuch is the fact, I have en- 
quired minutely into it, that in ſummer time, when the wea- 
ther is hot, and the ſun ſhines upon the types, the heat of the 
rays will cauſe a vapour to aſcend from them, which often 
riſes into the head of the compoſitor who hangs over them 
at work, in ſuch a manner as to render him giddy and verti- 
ginous for ſome time after. From this effect, one would al 
moſt be induced to ſuppoſe, that the regulus of antimony was + 
rendered volatile in a certain * by being mixed with a 


Portion 
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portion of lead; or elſe, that the alcaline falt in which the 


letters are waſhed, has a certain power of extracting from the 
metal of which the types are compoſed a volatile regulus, or 
falt of antimony, of an exquiſitely virulent quality. But theſe 
are only conjectures; and the reader may think them of no 
great importance. | 


Tais detriment derived from handling the types may be 
very eaſily prevented, if the printer will obſerve two things: 
the firſt is already mentioned, when we told him not to ler 


the types be warm when he uſes them. The ſecond article is, 


that he ſhould, before he goes to work, always rub his hands 
well, either with olive or palm oil, or elſe with ſome greaſy or 
unctuous matter, which would not only cloſe the pores in 


thoſe parts immediately expoied to danger, and thereby ex- 


clude the reguline poiſon, but would alſo blunt or ſheath its 
ſharp ſpicula, or deſtroy its virulence. F 


PEWTERERs are alſo very ſubject to paralytic attacks, as it is 


not improbable but they may happen from the ſame cauſe ; 


for the compoſition of pewter is tin, lead, and regulus of anti- 


mony, which is not very far different from the compoſition of 


the type-metal, and probably the miſchief may come from 


the fumes of antimony in the pewter as in the priater's types. 
M. Schultz has endeavoured indeed to prove, in his treatiſe 
De Mortem Olla, that the lead contained in tin is the miſ- 


chievous quality: but M. Geoffroy, in the Memoirs del Aca- 


demic, obſerves, that tin in calcination emits fumes, which he 
believes to be purely of an arſenical quality. M. Henckel 


proves clearly that arſenic has a part in the conſtituence of 
tin; and M. Margraaf has made it clear beyond all doubt, that 
tin contains a pretty large quantity of that ſemi metalline 


ſulphur. i 


Tus indeed may have its ſhare in producing the bad effects 
cauſed by perpetually handling tin among thoſe who work it, 


5 eſpe· 
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eſpecially as this metal is wrought by the hammer ; which, by 
its repeated ſtrokes, excites great heat in the metal, as is ſeen 


by the experiments of heating iron red hot by a quick repeti- | 


tion of ſtrokes with hammers. * By this method of working 


tininto utenſils, the colliſion betwixt the face of the hammer 


and the metal is perpetually wearing off minute parts of the me- 


tal in an almoſt inviſible dark - coloured powder; which is ſo 


fine and ſubtil, that it may penetrate the very pores of the ab- 


ſorbent or bibulous veſſels diſpoſed upon the ſarface of the 


hands, &c. which come in contact with it; and this powder 
containing both ſome of the arſenical and ſome of the reguline 
particles, it is probably theſe that produce the paralytic diſ- 
orders to which the pewterers are ſubject; which alſo may be 
prevented by the ſame unctuous applications recommended to 
| 0 
by inſpiration. 


Bu r, as the pewterers are more ſubject to epilepſies and 


gid iineſs, one would ſuppoſe that to be the caſe; and indeed 
the action of the hammer upon the metal will, by the heat 


and colliſion it gives, cauſe a quantity of this mend] to akend, | 


6 
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Ne XIII. 


Ab en of De. Shaefer's Deſcription of Leech- 
Snails or Worms found in the Livers of Sheep ; and 
of a Diſeaſe amongſt Sheep cauſed by theſe Worms; 
with the proper Remedies for its Cure. 


[Tranſlated from the original German.] 
| VERY common diſeaſe amongſt the cane and ſheep is 


| becauſe they have ſome reſemblance both to a leech and a ſnail. 
vo ES e 


the rot which is cauſed by worms that are always found 
in the livers of theſe cattle : the author calls them leech ſnails, 


Wh 
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_ Taxse vermin are not only found in the livers of ſheep, 
but alſo in other animals, as oxen, cows, ſtags, hogs, &c. 


| Tazr are not generated by any ill diſpoſition of blood, or 


ver, being an external production; they are {ſwallowed down 
into the ſtomachs of Sheep in eating their food or drinking of 


any water, in which the <Z85 or worms of theſe creatures 
are contained. 


Ir is impoſſible, as Leuwenhoek obſerves, that they may 
be carried with the chyle through the lacteal veſſels into the 
blood; but more likely thoſe worms, being always found on 
bitter plants, conſequently fond of all bitter things, and 


| having got into the duodenum, as far as the ductus cholido- 
- chus, they there find the bitter gall, and for that reaſon are 


apt to get into that common duct, and by little and little inſi- 
nuate themſelves into the liver, where being eſtabliſhed, and 


| habituated to the place, they can propagate and increaſe their = 


ana dtins drm time, 


Tn E africa WO at Breſlau convince us of this 


truth; namely, that theſe worms are always found in the 


pores of the gall, and in the veſica fellia; but never in the 
ramifications of the vena porta and cava. 


Tux fize of thele worms is an inch or more in length. 
The author having put ſome of them into ſeveral kinds of 
fluids, to know in which they lived longeſt, found, that in 
very cold or hot water they lived two or three minutes; in 
luke-warm water fome of them lived a quarter of an hour ; and 
in ſuch a water the motion of their neck, body, and tail, was 
like that of a leech; in water with ſome ſalt in it, they ſcarce 


lived a minute; in luke-warm wine or vinegar, 'in which 


ſome ſalt was before diſſolved, they died inſtantly, and fell 


dead to the bottom; brandy had the fame effect upon 
them ; n as 


does a leech. 
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SHEEP are more expoſed to this diſorder in a wet ſeaſon 
than at any other time, becauſe it favours the generation 
of thoſe inſects, and the land being overflowed, they quit hold 
of the grais and plants they ſtick on, to ſwim over the little 
waters in their way. Sheep drinking of this water, ſwallow 
them down in a much greater quantity than at any other 


time, ſo that there can be no doubt that the ſheep (which 


drink of ſuch water) are more expoſed to this diſorder than 
5 others. 


A SHEEP infected with this diſeaſe may be known by the . 


following external ſigns : in going into the fields it is always 
the laſt, or behind the others; hangs the head uncommonly; 
lays itfelf every moment down on the ground ; has a difficult 

breathing; eats very little, hardly any thing: the belly ſwells 
from day to day; and the more it labours under the diſeaſe, the 
weaker it grows, till it loſeth all its ſtrength, and cannot war 
any more, but lays itſelf down, and dies, 


Tus fleſh of animals having this diſeaſe may be eaten 
without ſcruple or danger; it differs in nothing from that of 
a ſound one, neither in ſmell or taſte; the author knew many 
perſons that eat of it, and nevertheleſs heard of no inſtances of 
detriment gained therefrom by any one. 


Tux beſt means to preſerve ſheep iim this diſeaſe is to 
keep them from drinking any dead or ſtagnant water; the 

ſhepherd ſhould alſo be cautious not to give them any wet hay 
on which theſe vermin ſtill alive may be probably crawling 
or ſticking ; as alſq graſs that has but juſt been cut from marſhy 
places given freſh to theſe eattleis dangerous; it ought firſt to 


be welldryed, and,] in fine, a little ſalt ſhould be given them 


at leaſt once a weak, 


Bur if, by the above-mentioned ſigns, a flock of ſheep are 
already known to be diſordered with theſe worms, then the fa- 


tal ſymptoms we have juſt remarked, may be apprehended, and 
and NE actually begun, a pint of warm beer or vinegar, in which a 


7 ; handful 


7 
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handful of ſalt hath been diſſolved, ſhould be repeatedly given 
them. Hanou aſſures us, that a woman with this remedy 
forced the wortns out of the noſtrils and mouths of ſheep and 
cows. Good vinegar has been recommended by the moſt an - 
cient and zeſpectable authors. Nevertheleſs, ſalt alone may be 
employed with great ſucceſs. Perhaps it may fill up again 
what has been conſumedand damaged by theſe worms. If theſe 
liver-worms hinder the ſo neceſſary excretion of the gall, cir- 
culation of the blood, and the humours in the liver, ſalt, 
by its particles alone, is able to ſupply the uſe of gall, which 


never fails to promote a due concoction, to form chyle, and 
at the ſame time to remove the obſtructions which interfere 


with or hinder the circulation of the fluids in the liver, and 


it can alſo promote the ev acuation of any extravaſated humours 
by {tool and urine, 


Tar are many that recommend bitter things and oil 


againſt this diſeaſe : but, as above-mentioned, the firſt ſerves 
_ theſe worms for nouriſhment, and the latter might not have 
the wiſhed-for effect, becauſe they live lougeſt i in it. 


"a "a re medies, the DE VS adviſes to make a dif- 


ference between ſheep that are ſwelled, and ſuch as are really 


dropſical. To the firſt ſort of bloated ſheep give the twenrieth 
partof a pound of falt, and to the latter one third more thrice 


a a week, If a ſheep's belly be already diſtended with water, 


then tapping may be performed with ſucceſs: after the 
water hath been emptied, you muſt rub over the wound 
a little tar, and give the common remedies. The follow- 
ing powder may alſo be uſed. Take a pound of common 
falt, nitre, chimney ſoot, and juniper berries, of each a quar- 
ter of a pound. The doſe is three drachms for a ſheep. 


Ir were to be wiſhed that huſbandmen, and other perſons 
living in the country, who have occaſion to make obſervations 
on the nature and cure of this and the like diſeaſes, would 

H h h 2 commu- 
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communicate them to ſome naturaliſt, who might publiſh the 
ſame to the world, and by that add ſomething to the — 
good. 


. — J . ** 


Ne XLII. 
To the AUTHORS of the Mzpical Muskunx. 


GENTLEMEN, 
As the diſpute between two eminent and * * phyſicians 


concerning the ſenſibility or inſenſibility of ſome particular 


parts of the human body +, ſeems not ſufficiently deter- 
mined between them, I ſhall beg leave to lay before you 
the following caſe, which if you think worthy of a place in 
your Medical Muſeum, and it may in any degree ſerve to 


illuſtrate ſome part of that controverſy, do me the favour 


to inſert it, and you will greatly oblige, 
. GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient, and moſt humble Servant, 
THOMAS ANTROBUS, 
Some Remarks and Obſervations upon a large Exo- 


flocis of the Tibia, wherein the Perioſtium ſeemed 
to be the principal Seat of Pain. 


While ſince a man came to conſult me about a tumor 
on the tibia, which was attended with fuch excruci- 


ating pain, he could neither reſt night nor day: upon ex- 
amining the part affected, 1 found the middle of the bone 


very much enlarged; yet upon a more nice examination, could 
not perceive any fluctuation of matter underneath the peri- 
oſtium, nor was there any external inflammation. I ſtrictly 


* Haller and De Haon. F Perioſiium tendoas, &c. 


enquired | 


o 


7 


o 
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enquired of him if he ever had been tainted with the venereal 
diſeaſe? if he ever had received any injury or blow upon the 
part? or if he could aſſign ny other cauſe of his complaint? 
to which queſtions he gave me negative anſwers ; but informed 
me he had a fever prior to the pain and ſwelling. : 


IMAGINING the bone to be diſeaſed, T ordered a cauftic 
to be applied, which when removed, and the bone denudated, 


the external lamina felt rough and ſpiculated; and from the 


pupil who removed the cauſtic I was informed, he did not 


_ perceive any matter, though I have reaſon to judge from the 
ſieve like appearance of the bone, there muſt have been a mall 
quaatity, and that of a very corrofive nature. 


buen theſe appearances we may reaſonably conclude that 
this man's pain was cauſed either by the ſpicula of the diſ- 
eaſed bone pricking continually againſt the perioſtium, from 


the enlargement of its ſurface, too much diſtending that mem- 


brane, or from an ichorous irritating matter contained between 


| the bone and it; for as ſoon as the perioſtium was deſtroyed 


his pain ceaſed, and he has continued eaſy ever ſince. 


Arras the exfoliation of the hams: which was of an uncom- 
mon thickneſs, and very much perforated, I thought that 
that part of it which ſeparated was the whole ſubſtance, and 


that the pain might be cauſed from a collection of matter 
formed between the medullary membrane and the tibia, or 


in the bone; but on further inquiry I found it was not the 
cauſe, for the internal part of the bone was ſound, nor did any 
matter appear upon removing the exfoliation, 


IT appears then from the above recital, that this man's 
pain was actually in the perioſtium. If then a diſeaſe can 
cauſe pain in a part wholly diveſted of ſenſibility in a natural 


fate, I muſt confeſs it is above my apprehenſion or con- 
ception. But as this ſingle caſe may be thought inſufficient 
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to prove the perioſtium ſenſible, I ſhall be glad to ſee more 
accurate obſervations in ſimilar caſes, deduced from practice 
and experience. 


— — — 


No XLII. 


of the Efficacy of Camphire i in Maniacal Diſorders, by 


Dr. David Kenneir. Phil. Tranſ. 


; GENTLEWOMAN of nineteen years of age, from an ob- 
ſtinate faſting for two days, and averſion to fee com- 


pany in a religious turn, before Eaſter, fell into a deep me- 
lancholy, would not talk, nor anſwer any queſtion for ſome 
time, but moaned and fighed continually, and flept very little 
for ten days: this happened in the decline of the moon: the 
night before the change ſhe ſpoke, and called for ſome water 
to drink, which being given her, ſhe immediately fell a ſtarting 


and laughing, and her eyes got a briſkneſs in them ſomewhar 


- uncommon (as her relations told the doctor) then ſhe began to 


talk wildly, and continued fo all that night; ſhe became next 
morning very furious, whereupon a phyſician was called, who 


bled her four times a week the firſt fourteen days, vomited 


her, purged her, uſed the cold bath, and ſeveral other me- 


thods common in ſuch caſes, but to no purpoſe. In this con- 
dition ſhe continued for nine months, when Dr. Keaneir was 
called. | 


He firſt began her with an antimonial vomit, which hed. 
no other effect than that of ſetting her faſt aſleep for twelve 


hours : next day he gave her a drachm and a half of camphire 


in a bolus, and as much at night: ſhe continued to reſt well 


all that night, and had a great moiſtneſs all over her body, 


and in the day time a plentiful diſcharge by urine. Thus the 
doctor plied her for four days; and afterwards in the day- 
time he ordered her pills of Æthiops, gum- guaic. cinnab. an- 


timon. 


Pl 


Pl 


| children, was _ of a lively active — fell ſo 
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timon. and pulv. de gutteta; and at night the doſe of cam- 


phire. There were ſenſible alterations every day for the 


better; and in three weeks time ſhe recovered the full uſe of 
her reaſon; and though this happened nine years before this 


account, ſhe is now in a good ſtate of health, having had no 


extraordinary ailing ever ſince, 


A GENTLEMAN ſeventeen years of age (from ſome dif. 
appointment) became very filly and ſtupid : he continued in 
that way for a long time, notwithſtanding he had the beſt 
advice: he had a great inclination to chew and eat every thing 
that came in his way, be what it would. He reſted pretty 


well of nights, and was pleaſed with the fight of every glaring 
object. He hid every thing he could lay his hands on, both 


in company and alone, and was not any wiſe ill natured. 


| Thus he continued for half a year, when he became fo fu- 


rious that two men could hardly hold him from beating every 


| body that came about him. Thus he would continue for 
| three or four days together, without ſleeping; then, after 
having ſlept ſome time, he would become calmer, but was a 


little miſchievons : this was his way from the new moon till 


the full; then he became ſilly and melancholy, ſpeaking little, 


and helen always down, not caring to look one in the face: ; 


And thus it was alternately for fourteen months. 


_ Warn the doctor came to the patient, he found him full 
of complaints of his ill treatment, and had not he had a 
watchful eye upon him, he had ſuffered from a blow intended 
at him; but he got him to take the medicines as before; and 
with allowing him a more plentiful diet, and a large quan- 
tity of diluting drinks, he became perfectly well in fix weeks, 
and he enjoyed a good ſtate of health and found Judgment for 
ſeveral years, and was then ia buſineſs. 


A * s wife, thirty- ſix years of age, having born four 
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ill all of a ſudden one day at ſermon, that with much ado 
they could get her out of the church with common decency. 
She tore every thing about her, talked much, and uttered hor- 
rid oaths: In fine, ſhe was as much diſordered as you can 
imagine any one. She had the beſt advice could poſſibly be 
given: the phyſicians failed of ſucceſs, and left off viſiting 
her. About half a year after, Dr. Kenneir was conſulted 
about her: he treated her in the foregoing manner: and in 
four days there was a ſenſible alteration for the better, and 
in four days wore ſhe went abroad. The doctor ſtill conti- 
nued the uſe of the medicines for fourteen days after her re- 
covery ; and ſhe was then as well as ever ſhe was in her life. 


A youNG man, twenty years of age, of a full habit, was ſo 


very bad in the ſullen, deſpairing way, wounding himſelf with 


his teeth and hands, that there was a neceſſity of cloſe watch- 
ing him. The doctor vomited. him twice, and gave him 
| ſome other things common in ſuch caſes ; then he began him 


with the camphire, which in ten days brought him to 
reaſon, He afterwards relapſed on the change of the moon, 


Was ill for three days, but not ſo bad as before. He came 
out of it again, and ſtood the change of the next moon, 
with only a little heavineſs, as in the hypo. At the height 
of the ſame moon, the day before, he was very uneaſy, and 
ſeemed to reſemble a perſon greatly hypochondriac. 


The 
doctor till continued the uſe of the camphire, and the other 


alterative medicines. for ſome time; but in a much ſmaller 


doſe than what he gave him in his illneſs: thus, in nine 
weeks, he was perfectly cured, and afterwards continued in 
good health, 


Ne XLIV. 
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Ne XLIV. 


Obſervations upon the Mexico Seeds, ſhewing their 
2 great Virtue againſt Worms. 


Ia a LET T E R, &c. 

SIR, 
RECEIVED your letter, with your deſire to know what 
. particular ſpecific I had obſerved the Indians make moſt 
uſe of againſt worms; and I moſt freely tell you, that I have 
often ſeen them give the Mexico Seeds, which powerfully ex- 
pel them in men, women, and children. The Seed looks 
like an inſect, or ſort of flat worm itſelf, and is ſpotted like a 
leopard: it is a fort of a Palma Chriſti ; it reſiſts the putre- 


faction of humours, and purgeth the ſtomach and bowels, and 
drives out all ſorts of verminous matter by ſiege, which cauſe 
| gaawing pains in the body. | 


Tas death of more people is owing to Worms than i is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed ; for * cauſe vomiting, looſeneſs, fevers, 


| and what not. 


I saw an a Indian 4 give a medicine made with theſe 
Seeds, which expelled forty Worms at one time. 


Many famous phyſicians have of late years in their obſerva- 


tions taken notice, that in moſt diſtempers, eſpecially putrid 
and malignant fevers, there hath very much of Worms been a 


cauſe, which hath made them prove more difficult to cure, 


and generally more mortal: and a curious phyſician tells the 


world, that with the help of microſcopes he had diſcerned in 


his patients blood, and ſometimes in their urine many ani- 


mated vermicles ; and until he hath applied himſelf to the uſe 


of Worm-matic medicines, could perform no cures : but, upon 


the uſe of medicines againſt Worms, he quickly perceived an 
+ of all feveriſh ſymptoms. 


I KNEW 2 young gentlewoman who had a great pain in her 
head, much ſickneſs at her ſtomach, a very pale countenance, 
Vo“. III. 111 want 
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want of appetite, and a continual feveriſh heat, and ſome. 
times a chillneſs in her back, and a great faintneſs. Many 
means I applied to mend her blood, to cleanſe her ſtomach, 


and to alter the habit of her body, but all in yain : at length 


I gave her this medicine in a decoction of bitter herbs, about 


twenty drops at a time, every new and full moon: ſhe ſome- 


times took it in good mum, and now and then in milk, with 
lavender - cotton boiled in it. She voided many Worms, and 


wonderfully recovered. 


A mart ſervant who had 2 gnawing pain in her ſtomach 


and bowels, eſpecially being hungry, à dry cough, a loathing, 


and ſometimes vomiting and looſeneſs, a ſymptomatical fever, 
and ſleep often diſturbed with horrible dreams, ſtarting and 


7 gnaſhing of teeth ; but, notwithſtanding all theſe formidable 


ſymptoms, I gave her the tincture of theſe Seeds, and ordered 


her to take them in wormwood-wine, and ſhe was reſtored tg 


a * ſtate of health. 
Many young children have been deſtroyed by Worms, bes 


cauſe they would not take bitter unpleaſant medicines : but 


this being given only in drops, and inſenſibly conveyed into 


their ordinary drink, hath proved very ſucceſsful towards the 


preſervation of their lives, eſpecially when clyſters have been 


adminiſtered, made with aloes and worm-ſegds boiled i in ale, 
and the belly anointed with oil of worms. A 


I KNEW a young gentlewoman, wh cn very 
much of a great pain in her ſtomach, eſpecially when ſhe had 
at any time faſted, ſhe dying very ſuddenly, her brother (who 


was a phyſician) cauſed her body to the opened ; and to the 
great wonder of the ſpectators the Worms crawled about in a 


ſtrange manner; which gave abundant ſatisfaction as to the 


cauſe af her death. 
Ip this medicine had been known ſooner, the lives of thou- 


fands might have been faved who made up the numbers | m 
Four yearliy bills of * at London, 


1 
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Nie XLV. 


An Account of Worms in 40 Bodies. By Dr. 
Frank Nicholls. 
| [From the Philoſophical Tranſaftions.] 
MONG the primary cauſes of deſtruction to animal 
„ bodies, it ſeems probable, that Worms are more fre- 


quently. concerned than is generally imagined. I have often 


obſerved Worms in different parts of the body, which, I 
ſhould think, could not exiit without great diſturbance to the 


economy, and perhaps at laſt mult be tatal to the animal. 


Frs H are, to appearance, more ſubject to Wot na than other 


animals : the cod often ſhews ſmall ſlender Worms, coiled up 


like ſnakes, on the ſurface of its liver : and the bley in our 


Thames, about the month of July, is often diſtreſſed by a 
long flat Worm, which, by poſſeſſing and eating its liver, pre- 
vents the fich from comprefiing itſelf to that ſpecific gravity, 
which is neceſſary for its quiet continuance under the water; 
ſo that it is obliged to ſkip about upon the ſurface of the wa- 


ter, till it becomes a prey to its foes, or dies ſuffocated, by 
its being ſo often out of water, and deprived of that action of 
the water, which is analogous 1 to the force of the air to us in 


breathing. 
Auoxd the many caſes which 1 have ſeen, two ſeems 10 
deſerve our particular attention, as well becauic they are great- 


ly prejudicial to the farmer, as becauſe, when generally known, 
they may poſlibly lead to a method of ſucceſsful cure. 


Tas firſt of theſe is a ſpecies of droply, incident to bul- 
locks and ſheep. In opening theſe animals, when dead of this 
rot, the liver is always found affected. A ſmall flat worm, re- 


ſembling a fole (and often many of them) is found in the gall- | 
duct, by the butchers termed flooks, It is the property of this 


worm, that it always builds a wall of ſtone for its defence; 


which wall is ramified like the gall· duet within which it is 
formed. This ſtony tube (when com pleated) blocks up the 


1112 | gall- 


* 
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gall· duct, and ſtops the paſſage of the gall; which thereby 
ſurcharging the duct, and dilating the orifices of the lympha- 
tics, returns again into the blood, and gives the yellow taint 
to the eyes, which is the firſt ſymptom of this diſeaſe, and 
generally precedes the loſs of fleſh, and the ſwelling of the 
belly. It ſeems probable, that whatever can increaſe the acri- 
mony of the bile muſt be uſeful in preventing this diſeaſe ; but 

when the ſtony pipe is formed, no method ſeems capable of 
promoting its diſcharge, or diſſolution. 


THE other caſe is termed the huſk, and is a diſeaſe to which 


bullocks are very ſubject, while young; for it rarely affects 
thoſe of more than a year old. The creature is ſeized with a 
ſhort dry cough, by which he is perpetually teized ; in conſe- 
, quence of which he waſtes in fleſh, and grows weaker and 
weaker till he dies. 


VUro opening the lungs of a calf dead of this ur; I 


found the windpipe, and its branches, loaded with ſmall taper | 
Worms of about two inches long, which were crawling about, 


though the animal had been dead many hours ; and the farmer 
aſſured me, that they always found theſe Worms in this diſ- 
temper, and knew of no method of cure. 


' I $H0ULD have great hopes however, 1 ei- 


ter with mercurials, as cinnabar, or with fœtids, as tobacco, 
.. eee eee eeepc 
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Ne XI VI. 


Some Account of the Nux Vomica of Serapion, or 


"Se. Ignatius $ Bean. 


IBE ee or Saint Ignatius's bean of the ſhops, 
Igaſur, or the true vomiting-nut of Serapion, accord- 
. ing to Father Camelli, the mananag of the Indians, and Cat- 
; balogan and pepitas de Buſagas of the Spaniards. This ker- 
nel is ſomewhat round, unequal, knotty, very hard, and ſe- 
* and of a | horny ſubitance, like unto the citron 
ſced 


L 
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ſeed, but far more bitter, and in colour between a white and 
ſky-blue. Within theſe few years, theſe nuts, which are at 
preſent but little known, have been brought to us by the 
Portuguſe jeſuit miſſionaries from the Philippine iſlands. The 
plant which produces them is called catalongay and cantara, by 
Father Camelli, in the London Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 250, It bears a fruit like unto a gourd, with leaves re- 
ſembling thoſe of the fol. Malabathri : it is called catalongay 
and cantara by the eaſtern Philippine inhabitants, and pepitas 
de Byſagas, catbalogan, or the beans of St. Ignatius by the 
Spaniards, and mananaog by the iflanders. Pluckn. Mantiſſe. 
By winding itſelf round, it aſcends the higheſt trees; its trunk 
is woody, light, and porous, and ſometimes of the thickneſs 
of one's arm: the bark is rough and thick, and of an aſh-co- 
lour ; it has a large, bitter, and fibrous leaf; and, excepting 
that it is broader, much reſembles the folium Indicum. The 
fruit which is bigger than a melon, ſucceeds to a flower like unto 
the balauſtian, which is covered with a very fine ſkin, that is 
tranſparent, ſmooth, and of a pale or alabaſter colour ; under 
which is found another rind of a ſtony ſubſtance. It contains 
within a bitter, yellow, and ſoft pulp, about twenty-four 
nuts; and, when green, ſcarce of the ſize of a walnut, va- 
rious, unequal in ſhape, and ſhining with a filver down 
which, when dried, are reduced to the ſize of a filbert when 

in the ſhell. They ou in Luzone, and the other Philippine 
lands. | | 


TRE Rev. Father Geo. Camelli, a Jeſuit who has deſcribed i 


moſt of the plants growing in Luzone, one of the Philippine 
iſlands, holds this to be the true vomiting nut of Serapion, 
and gives a ſurpriſing character of it from the Indians. © The 
* common people ſay, that this nut igaſur will abſolutely re- 
ec move all the diſeaſes incident to the human body, and exhi- 
4 hit it indiſcriminately, without any regard to time, dif- 
& eaſe, age, or doſe; many even wear it about their necks; 
„ and thus they think themſelves ſecure from all kinds of poi- 
& ſon, as the plague, contagion, magical inchantments, love 
| 66 * 
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« philters, and more particularly from ſopto (or a kind of 
* poiſon, which they ſay will kill by the mere breath), and 
«. even from the devil himſelf.” Nevertheleſs, he adds ſome 


obſervations, by which it clearly appears that this medicine is 


not to be uſed imprudently. 


Sox tell you that Alexis Lopez of Guigua, Peter Oriel, 


and others, being before hand fortified by this nut, were pre- 
ſerved from the above mentioned ſopto or poifonous breath- 
ing, by which theſe treacherous Indians generally deſtroy 
thoſe againſt whom they have a grudge; for theſe native 
illanders take, as common report ſays, poiſonous plants, fa- 


miliar and well known to them, and hide them in one fide of 


the mouth, and on the other they put contrayerva, as they 
call it, which ſignifies an antidote, leſt they ſhould chew their 
own deſtruction ; and thus with theſe things in their mouth, 


VUuoith a diabolical art and dexterity, like a viper, by infectious 
breathing they attack their enemies, and thoſe with whom 


they are diſpleaſed, with which being ſtruck and affected, 
they ſoon fall to the ground and expire, unleſs aſſiſtance is 
immediately given to them by this well known Oy the 
nut Igaſur. 


Upon the whets: amongſt other obſervations on 1 more 
credible properties of the nut Igaſur, he relates, that for the 


moſt part it creates a nauſea, and ſometimes makes the pa- 


tient vomit, and uſually excites ſpaſmodic motions in the Spa- 
niards, though i it never has this effect with the Indians, 


Ir EMI" in comatoſe affeckions, Auen apo- 
plexies, lethargies, palſies, epilepſies, aſthmas, and catarrhs, 
in tertian and quartan agues, and to provoke urine, the men- 
ſes, and delivery, as alſo for expelling worms *. It is ſervice- 


It is very probable this medicine may be very efficacious in the deſtruction and 


expulſion of worms; as all bitter things are of that quality, and this nut is bitter in 
2 very great extreme: and as worms are properly the latent cauſe of many diſor - 


| ders, fo its vermifuge quality may have given its general reputation to this medi- 


2 


) 


« 


Y» 


) 
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able in cholicky pains, crudities of the ſtomach, and bad di- 


geſtion, diarrhœas, teneſmus's, and obſtructions of the bowels, 
and likewiſe againſt poiſons, the bites of venomous animals, 
and wounds received from poiſoned arrow. 


Tn r give its powder, infuſion, decoction, or oil. The 
common method is to macerate a whole nut in a ſmall pro- 
portion of warm water till it is rendered bitter, and give the 


infuſion. Some ſwallow a ſmall bit or two of the nut, and 


others adminiſter a few grains of it in wine, or wine and 
water. Ten or twelve grains are taken for a vomit, an 


hour or two after meals; but if a vomit is not intended, a 
leſſer doſe is uſed, and then it moſtly occaſions a copious ſweat, 


As this nut is with difficulty powdered, it may be W 


by a raſp into very fine ſhavings, which being macerated for 


about the ſpace of twelve hours in either wine or water, is 


diſſolved into a mucilaginous pulp: a piece of this nut is 
ſometimes applied to the tongue for the ſake of diſcharging 


of ſaliva, and thus the bead is freed from plenty of viſcous 
phlegm. 5 


Tux oil of this nut is prepared by ſimple infuſion, and 
one ounce or two given inwardly is a molt effectual vomit; ex- 
ternally applied it is ſerviceable in nervoi: complaints, cures 
the itch, and is excellent for allaying ar:!::itic pains. 


A YELLow tincture is extracted from this nut by means 
of ſpirits of wine, which from one ſcruple to half a drachm, or 
at moſt a drachm, is ſucceſsfully uſed to ſtrengthen the tone 
of the ſtomach, diſpel crudities, and remove epilepſies ariſing 
from a fault of digeſtion, which often happen to infants, 


MrcHAEL Bernardus Valentinus, the principal phyſician of 


Heſſe, and profeſſor of medicine, who firſt wrote concerning 
this nut, in his tract of the moſt uſeful foreign plants, and 


more 
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more lately in his reformed hiſtory of ſimples, teſtifies that theſe 


nuts properly adminiſtered are a moſt noble remedy againſt 


many ſtubborn diſeaſes ; and that by their means he had per- 
fectly cured intermittent fevers in — and thoſe 
at breaſt. 


| WepzrLvs likewife happily adrainiftered them in conti- 
nued fevers. 


* Prom the above accounts we conclude that the beans of 
St. Ignatius do ſomewhat reſemble the vomiting nut; till 
nevertheleſs they are not to be rejected from the materia me- 


dica ; therefore we judge that a medicine of ſuch energy is 


to be adminiſtered with caution and prudence. 


| Ornzn writers give us the following account of theſe nuts: 
Fabe ſacræ St. Ignatii, or jefuits beans, are properly the ſeeds 
ob a fruit of the gourd kind, growing in ſome iſlands fouth 


_ eaſt of China, The leaves as well as the beans are a grateful 


| bitter ; the plant, like the vine, winding itſelf round the talleſt 


trees, produces a flower reſembling the pomegranate. ' 


Tur beans are of an irregular figure, about the ſize of a 
ſmall chefnut, and if genuine, are of ſo horny a ſubſtance as 


ſcarcely to be reduced to powder, and if ſoaked in water are 
ſemi-tranſparent ; theſe and other circumſtances ought to be 
attended to in examining that they are a vegetable feed, as 
their great ſcarcity have induced many in ſeveral parts of Europe 
to make 2 paſte to imitatethem in figure and flavour, The ſo- 


ciety of jeſuits abroad have for many years been poſſeſſed of 
theſe beans; the little intercourſe we have had with the coun- 


tries ſouth eaſt why. eee 
Europe, which has greatly inhanced their price amongſt it thoſe 
who are RA great virtues, 


Tast beans are undoubtedly endowed with ſtrong aftive 
properties, and will not enter — of thoſe articles in 


3 
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the materia medica, which ſcarcely do any good or harm. 
Geoffroy James, in his medical dictionary, and father Camillus 
in the philoſophical tranſactions, No. 256, and many other 
authors on the materia medica, all agree, that taken in proper 


doſes like mercury, opium, &c. they produce the moſt ſalutary 


and amazing effects; but like the others, given 9 
in large — they may be — 


Tunis is the univerſal medicine of the natives in the couu - 


tries where they grow: taken in a large doſe it is their vomit, 


in a ſmaller quantity it is their purge, in a leſſer degree it is 
their ſtomachic, alterative, deobſtruent, alexipharmic, &c. 
Theſe people aſſure us that it cures all diſeaſes of the firſt paſ- 
lages, as indigeſtion, dyſentery, and moſt forts of fevers, ef- 
pecially thoſe of the nervous and flow intermitting kind, rheu- 


matiſms, and gouts, when any has been poiſoned, whether by 
the taking any thing inwardly, or being bit outwardly by a 


viper, or mad dog, it is their only remedy ; they not only take 


raſping externally to the wounded part, as they think by its 


ſpungy property that it not only ſtops the blood, but prevents 
the actions of the poiſon by its abſorbent bitter anticeptio 


qualities. They alſo extol the virtues of this drug in caſes of 
 obſtrutted menſtruation, 


SIR es the nux petita or faba 8. Ignatii is about 
the bigneſs of a nutmeg, and triangular : this fruit is very 
much eſteemed in the Philippine iſlands where it grows. 1ſt, 
It has the ſame virtues as the metal we call tumbaga, and that 


compound denominated hingo; it preſerves from poiſonous 


ſteams, from ſpaſms, eſpecially a particular fort of cramp called 


ſotan. 2d, It helps to vomit up any poifon, if its filings are 


"Saw; and it likewiſe does ſervice in the bites 
of venomous creatures, by applying ſome of the filings to the 


place affected. 3d, As allo the filings applied in like man- 
ner relieve any member of the body afflicted with the cramp. 


Ah, And the ſaid filings ſtop the bleeding of any wound, and 


Vor. II. K k k 
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being given to drink to a woman that had been under a flux 
of blood, ſhe was preſently cured. 5th, It cures fevers, as 
was confirmed in the caſe of an infant labouring under a vi- 


olent fever, which was removed as ſoon as it had ſome of it 
in its drink. 6th, It aſſiſts women in child-bearing. 7th, In 


fine, daily experience proves its wonderful virtue in diſpelling 


repletions and crudities in the ſtomach; and beſides, it pro- 
motes in moderation a frequent deſire of going to ſtool. 


As to the manner of uſing this medicine.——Divide each 


the patient put it into his mouth, for a quarter or half an 
hour; let him ſwallow the ſpittle, and afterwards drink about 
two or three ounces of cold water, and he will find the good 


effect of it. Or thus: Take a very hard piece of ſhell, in the 


hollow part of which put a little water, and therein rub hard 
the fruit, and pour that water with the filings into ſmall veſ- 


: ſels, repeating the preparation three or four times, until you 


have two ounces of the confection and lotion, made of the 


ſhell and nut; which you muſt ſhake before you give it the 


patient to drink. Or thus : Divde a nut into ſmall pieces, fry 

it in oil, eſpecially oil of olives, and let the patient drink it; 
or let it be applied to the place affected, er rubbed over the 
parts ſeized with the cramp, and it has the ſame effect as above. 


NM. CauELLI made a patient, of a melancholic conſtitution, 
take one ſcruple of the powder of igaſur for a vomit, being 


troubled with a flux, weak digeſtion, and frequent vomiting, 


with ſour belchings, as alſo with a great deal of wind; which 
he no ſooner took than he was ſeized with a trembling all over 


his body that continued three hours, together with an itch- 


ing, and terrible ſpaſms, fo as not to be able to ſtand upon 
his legs: theſe ſpaſms were moſt violent and troubleſome in 


his jaws, fo as to cauſe the riſus ſardonicus; and yet there was 


no alteration in his pulſe, no vomiting, or any other ſymptoms 
attending it: at length he grew better. Another patient had 
th like , and n together with a very great 


oppreſ- 
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oppreſſion in his breaſt, a ſwimming in the head, fainting and 
cold ſweats, cauſed by his ſwallowing a whole freſh nut, as a re- 
medy for hypochondriacal complaints, with which he was afflict- 
ed: but M. Camellt relieved him with warm oxymel and oil, 
by which he threw up a deal of viſcons phlegm with the par- 
ticles of the nut. Another had taken the third part of a nut, 
and was for three hours in the like condition as the two for- 
mer; only that beſides involuntary convulſions, he felt a ting- 
ling pain, and the like, eſpecially in his head; and it cannot 
be doubted, but that ſometimes, from ſuch a violent commo- 
tion in the animal ſpirits, and alterations of the humours as 
are occaſioned by this nut, ſome heterogeneous particles may be 
put in action, and united together thoſe with of this efficacious 
medicine, whereby the humours are reſtored to a better tem- 
perament, and deſired health enſues. 


 AtitrtTLE bit of the nut, or ſome of the filings, is good 
_ againſt the bite of the viper baſul, a kind of worm that, upon 
touching a perſon, cauſes a violent itching, and of other poi- 
| fonous animals, F. de la Zazza told M. Camelli, that when ap- 
plied to the wound made by a dart, or any inferted weapon, 
It extracted the poiſon like the lapis calebrinis. Being taken 
in the morning for eight days together, it cures the yellow 
jaundice; it expels worms, and gives relief in the cholic: two 
drachms of the decoction give almoſt five ſtools. 
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No XLII. 
1 Medical Literary I ntelligence. 


Extract of an original Letter from Dr. De Haen of 


Vienna. 
SIR, | 
4 2 lately edliged me very ih by your agreeable let- 
| @& ter; and [I find therein with pleaſure, that the uva urſi 
has ſucceeded greatly to your wiſhes; this remedy is ſome- 
times very efficacious indeed ; but it fails in ſuch parti- 
 Kkka cular 
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cular caſes, as I have excepted in ſeveral of the — 
Ratio Medendi. 


You obſerve to me, Sir, that your friends in London PO 
of you concerning the effects of the cicuta, as it has been admi- 
niſtred in France, whilſt they complain of having ſeen no good 
ones where they have uſed it. Now, as you have experienced 
nothing but diſappointments from it, you have the politeneſs 
to addreſs yourſelf to the gentlemen of Vienna, to know from 
them what you and your Engliſh friends muſt think of it, 

_ eſpecially becauſe we proclaim its virtues to ſuch a degree, 
that you muſt imagine we believe it to be a univerſal medi- 
cine in almoſt all diſeaſes. 


I An now able to explain this matter, to you from the many 
experiments I have made in conſequence of an order received 
from high authority, The firſt thirty patients it abſolutely 
failed me; but confiding in the good faith of others, that they 
might happen to be ſuch only as were incurable, I advanced 
to make farther trials, as well publicly in the hoſpital, as pri- 
vately in the city and ſubarbs, to the number of one hundred 
and twenty. But unhappily for me, after ſo much trouble, 
the reſult was, that not one perſon was cured or relieved by it; 
that many grew worſe, and that ſeven unhappy women, with 
cancers in their breaſts, periſhed under my hands; of whom 
I could have ſaved ſome with the knife, and in all probability 
others might have been n a long time by the palliative 
methods. 


Tuxxx are ſome — it is true, where fomenta- 
tions or cataplaſms of cicuta ſeem to have cured ſome bad 
exulcerations, or ſome bad and inveterate diſtempers of the 
ſkin : but is it really the cicuta that has cured them? 


I was determined to be aſſured of it by my own experi 
_ ence, made according to Dioſcorides, Dodoneus, Cluſius, and 
others, by applying to ſome of thoſe diſeaſes fſomentations 

made with chervit and boiling hot water; to others, boiling 
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hot water with cabbage ; to ſome a decoction of mallows, or 
marſh-mallows; to others of ſome other herbs; in ſhort, to 
ſome hot water only. We found in the end, that it is neither 
the cicuta, nor any other herb, that performed thoſe great 
and unexpected cures, but the continual and unvaried-appli- 
cation of hot water. It is true, that we failed many times 
with the hot water, or with the water boiled; for example, 
Bw marſh-mallows ; but we were not leſs frequently diſap- 
pointed with the decoction of the cicuta, 


Son time ſince a pamphlet was publiſhed in Holland, in 
Dutch, which invalidates all the experiments ſo much boaſted 
of by the gentlemen of Vienna. I have alſo received an Eng- 
liſh treatiſe, - which demonſtrates the ſame by trials made at 
the London hoſpital. A phyſician of Madrid has wrote to a 

friend of his at Paris, and this to me, that the Cicuta had 
worked no more miracles there than at Paris, In the prints 
from Italy I find a letter from the learned and reſpectable Mon- 
ſieur Savage of Montpellier, and another from a phyſician of 
Pavia, full of the ſame complaints: the phyſicians of Prague 
and the greateſt part of the phyſicians of Auſtria ſpeak of it 
in the ſame manner. Comfort yourſelf therefore, Sir, you are 
not the only one with your Engliſh friends, that are angry 

about it. 


I MUsT own, Sir, I am aſhamed of this affair. How did 

I not pray thoſe to whom it belonged to uſe more precaution, 
and at leaſt to ſuſpend for ſome time the printing of thoſe 
and by ſeveral hands, leſt the public faith ſhould be abuſed by 
a premature publication, and the author be rendered ridiculous 
in the face of the univerſe ? But my remonſtrances were fruit- 
leſs, and to my great concern, my beſt friend abruptly fell 
aut with me, and I have incurred the diſgrace of the beſt of 
ſovereigns. You have alſo, without doubt, ſeen, Sir, ſome 
bdooks which make the ſtramonium, hyoſciamus, and the na- 
eee eee keep even. pace with the 
cicuta. 
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phyſick. They write that leſs than one grain of colchicum had 
like to have killed the author; but that having taken an acid 


antidote, he had not only eſcaped from the jaws of death, but 


alſo finding that he made a great quantity of urine, he con- 


cludes that the colchicum autumnale, remedied with acids, is 


a powerful diuretic, and that, in ſhort, having compoſed an 
cxfiiedcolthicman, he had cured with it an infinite — 


of dropſical patients. 


You know however, Sir, very well, that Dodoneus, and 


particularly Proſper Alpinus, in his Natural Hiſtory of Egypt, 
have not believed the colchicum to be always poiſonous. Do- 
iſtinguiſhes the ſpecies of them. And P. Alpinus, to 


the bey if Daene m# be dee Wees Af not pet. 


thritic caſes, and aſſures us that none of the Egyptian women 
would willingly be without it, becauſe a jolly buxom habit is 


there conſidered as a principal _—_——— oy woo 
fie wht in .. * 


Bur even Alpinus's ſuppoſition of the deem being a 
poiſon when gathered in autumn, is contradicted by incon- 


teſtible experience. The book upon colchicum was ſcarcely 


come from the preſs, when a Sileſian ſtudent, an apothecary's 
ſon, came to eat two drachms of it before me, and 


me, went to our very worthy profeſſor of botany and chy- 


miſtry, Mr. Laugier, and ſwallowed three drachms of it: he 


das given to ſome other ſtudents to eat of it without their know - 


ledge, one of whom liking its taſte, and knowing it after- 
_ wards, came to eat before me a whole bulb and half. There 


are already ten who eat it ; now none of them has ever felt the 


12 it is therefore no poiſon, and as 


it never cauſes the leaſt operation by urine, it is falſe to ſay 


mut it is a diuretic. They have taken it from the ground 


— and chiefly in autumn, and eat of it in 


13 
N 


Ceuta. I freely declare to you, that L am totally at a loſs * 


ſonous, but when it is drawn from the earth in autumn. He 
praiſes it as an admirable remedy given in decoction for ar- 


from 
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all thoſe ſeaſons ; and that the interior bulb might not be 
thought more poiſonous than the exterior of the preceding 
year, they eat before us ſometimes the interior, then the ex- 
terior, or both together. That no one might doubt that they 
had taken the true colchicum, they brought to me in the months 
of September and October bags full of it in bloſſom. It 
was really the colchicum of Linnzus, gen. plant. No. 360, cum 
filamentis ſex, anthoris totidem incumbentibus, the fame col- 
chicum which the author gives us a ou of to prevent its 


| being miſtaken. 


| NEVERTHELESS, would you believe it, Sir, we live in 
ſuch unhappy times, that ſince I have ſpoke my ſentiments 
freely, I am looked upon as the chief of the hereticks, as an 
enemy of the public, and of the author's reputation; and 
that for this reaſon I have been ſo unhappily diſgraced, that 
defamatory libels of the moſt virulent kind have been printed 
- againſt me at Vienna, and fold with impunity, I expect yet 
more terrible ſtorms ; however I adore that providence which 
| governs and directs all for his glory and my good, from whom 
I ſhould deſerve a diſgrace infinitely more fearful than that 
which I now ſuffer, if for the ſake of tranſitory glory, periſh- 
able treaſures, or tranquility of life, that may be taken from 
me in this world, I ſhould baſely become a confederate with 
thoſe who have thus infamouſly abuſed the public confidence, 
to the diſgrace of phyſic. We are not to live for ever in this 
world; a better lot attends us in the next. But let us now 

talk of other matters. A great misfortune has happened to us 
| by the irreparable loſs of the archducheſs Iſabella : her royal 
highneſs being in the ſixth month of her pregnancy, was ſeized 
with a fever the 17th of November laſt; on the 2oth the 
ſmall pox appeated of the diſtin kind, but very full. On 
the 22d ſhe miſcarried of a daughter, who lived till ſhe was 
| baptiſed. The diſcharges were ſo violent that there was not | 
ſtrength enough to ripen the puſtules, and to ſwell ſufficiently 


the face * arms; the pox being become cryſtalline and gan- 
grendus, 


Fl 
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carried her- off on the tenth day of - her illneſs, to 
enjoy eternal happineſs, which ſhe had aſpired to during her 
_ whale life. 


Tuts is ſufficient, Sir, to raiſe the clamour from the 
inoculators, who will pretend to have gained a great deal by 
this unhappy accident. Nevertheleſs I believe that neither 
this nor twenty other ſuch cafes will alter in the leaſt the 
foundation of our diſpute. We have never denied that ſome 
die by the natural ſmall pox, ſo likewiſe they cannot deny that 
ſome die by the artificial; and as the world is convinced, that 
ſince more attentive obſervation has been made upon thoſe 
who had this diſeaſe naturally or artificially, we know of a 
certainty, that ſome of the one and the other have them a ſe- 
cond time v, and even ſometimes die of it. It is an eternal 
truth, that whoſoever expoſes himſelf to take the ſmall pox by 
inoculation, is no ways aſſured that he ſhall recover or never 
have it again ; therefore by all the rules of religion and hu- 
manity, inoculation ought to be prohibited. I will not men- 
tion the contagion that is ſpread about by inoculation, and 
the increaſe of the ſick and dead, whilſt the inoculation is car- 
ried on in towns without thoſe precautions which the illuſtri- 
ous parliament of Paris have judged neceſſary}, and upon which 


® IT is allowed that ſome have appeared to have this diſtemper twice, but as they 
might have eruptions without the fever, or the fever without puſtules, and as all 
the former have not the diſtemper perfectly, but all who have the fever, though 
they have no puſtules, have it perfectly; ſo from this ariſe the ambiguities concern- 
ing the ſmall pox. But we may pronounce that no perſon ever yet had the fever 
twice, and in this alone conſiſts the danger; and yet perſons who have had the diſ- 
_ temper, by lying with thoſe fick of it, will * but they have 
no ever, and in courſe are in no danger. 


Fr is great pity e eee influence 


| other ſtates to purſue the ſame reputation in other cities, in other countries. We 


muſt confeſs it is very hard that a parent ſhall perhaps be expoſed to loſe all his 
children by their being infected when unprepared to receive the ſmall pox, by his 


next door neighbour, who having prepared his children for its due reception, has them 


— *eñ. Loa a1 | 
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occaſion Monſieur Reſt of Lyons has lately publiſhed an 
excellent plan, to put in execution the wiſe "_ of that 
reſpectable aſſembly. * 1 


ALso, I have not obſerved any duck at court that her 


royal highneſs was not inoculated. Even a terrible in- 


ſtance that happened very lately at Prague, would have cut 
ſhort all reaſoning upon this matter : Count Salms, brother 
to bis excellency count Antony Salms, great maitre d' hotel 
of her late royal highneſs, had his amiable ſon inoculated, who 
died of it, a loſs which muſt neceſſarily occaſion a great trouble 


and unſpeakable inquietude to fo worthy a parent, who loved 
his child moſt affectionately: might not ſuch a misfortune - 
have happened to her royal highneſs? Now it is God alone 
who has taken her from us, to our great ſorrow, otherwiſe 
it would have been * who, morally — had killed 
1 ; | 


- T y1wrsn, Sir, with wiſhing you 2 better ſtate of health 
than I underſtand you now enjoy. You will oblige me 


by giving me notice of the receipt of this Letter, I am with ? 
the moſt perfect conſideration, | 


STR, 
Your moſt humble and obedient ſervant, 
A. DE HAEN. 


P. 8. WRILSs T I am writing this, the Venetian Diſpenſa- 
rory in Italian, 8th edition, 1763, comes to hand, contain- 
ing ſome remarkable anecdotes againſt the cicuta. 


N. B. Taz colchicum i is hurtful to dogs, given to 1, 2, | 
3, or 4 drachms : I have made trials of it, one of them having 


taken, in four different days, two ounces, became blind. 
Vienna, Dec. 4, 1763. 
See pag. ſeg. 447» 
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F"A KS 
II. Rrcvert. de Pieces de Medicine & de Phyſique, &c. 


De M. Cocchi, & autres Auteurs vivans, Vol. I. p. 380. 


being a collection of ſeveral curious pieces, by Dr. Cocchi and 
others. (See Medical Muſeum, Vol. III. p. 178.) 


Ta HE Win of theſe treatiſes is a very curious diſcourſe read 


before the academy at Florence, by M. D. G. P. In which 


the learned author examines, Whether the force of imagi- 
nation may not ſometimes have a conſiderable influence upon 


the diſeaſes of the body, and by its power ſometimes reſtore 
that health which it had been deprived of?“ This acade- 


mician maintains the affirmative, and by his manner of treat- 


ing the argument diffuſes a very great light upon the queſtion, 
both as it relates to medicine and to metaphyſics. In this 


diſſertation many excellent remarks are made concerning the 
power and operations of the ſoul, and particularly upon the 
force of imagination; but we ſhall confine ourſelves to thoſe, 


containing fuch of his proofs as are the moſt clear and per- 
| ſpicuous, and which will moſt immediately convince his readers 


of the juſtneſs of the conſequences to be drawn from them. 


Tas Swiſs are e ſubject to a diſorder, which is called by 


| * Noſtology, by others Noſtomany, and by ſome again Phi 
lopatridomany. By all which the learned etymologiſt will 
underſtand, that theſe terms ſeverally employ the malady of 


the country, or de ardent deſire to return to their own 
country. 


Wurd a Swiſs has been for ſome time abſent from his 
family, he begins to find himſelf oppreſſed with a deep and 


continual forrow : at firſt his ſleep is ſhort and interrupted ; 
by little and little his nocturnal diſquietudes become habitual ; 
. a =. 


4 
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his ſtrength leaves him; he loſes all reliſh for meats or drinks; 
becomes ſtupid and taciturn, and ſhews ſcarcely any other 


- tokens of life, than by profound and frequent ſighs ; and at 


length he falls a prey to either a continued or intermittent 
fever of long — 


 ScuevcnzER, who has given a very particular deſcription 
of this malady, explains thus the cauſe of it. © The Swiſs,” 
ſays he, ** breathe upon the Helvetian mountains a more pure 
* and rare air than what they meet with any where elſe : in 
* many countries to which they tranſmigrate, they are obliged 


* to breathe an air more heavy, and leſs elaſtic. The equi- 
« librity betwixt the internal and the external air being 


te thereby no longer maintained, groſs and viſcous humours 


* are occaſioned thereby; and finally, theſe are the cauſes of 


that tragical ſcene preſented in the above picture. This 


accident happens more frequently to young than to old 


«« people; becauſe the ſkins of theſe latter being more com- 


 « pact and hard, make a more firm reſiſtance to the impreſ- 
« fjons of the external air, and thoſe mutations to which it 


ates, cock 


Tris reaſoning, as is judiciouſly remarked by M. D. G. P. 
might carry ſome appearance of truth, provided the Swiſs 
were ſubject to this accident immediately upon quitting their 


mountains. But when Scheuchzer mentions this circumſtance, 
he declares likewiſe, that this diſorder never happens to them, 
but when they have been for a long time abſent from their 


own country. Now, who cannot eaſily comprehend, that in 
the ſpace of ſo long an interval, the external and the internal 
air he ſpeaks of, muſt have reduced themſelves to an — 
brity! ? 


Ir is to the force of imagination alone then that the author 
chuſes to attribute the Noſtology of the Swiſs; the lively and 
ſevere pain they feel from the repreſentations reflection gives to 
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their minds of thoſe dear domeſtic objects, which their pere- 
grinations debar them of, are the only cauſe of that gloom and 
melancholy with which they are afflicted. It may be aſked, 
Why is this malady more frequent and more violent amongſt 
the inhabitants of the Cantons, than any other people ? The 
anſwer is; Natural diſpoſitions vary even more than climates ; 
education, food, way of life, occaſion great diverſities ; there 


is no doubt but the air alſo has its influence upon the diſpo- 


ſitions of men, but the effects it produces among the Swils 


_ exiſt before, and continue after that they are come away from 
their mountains. 


TuIsS people, whatever be the cauſe, are apparently more 
deeply affected by the firſt impreſſions made upon their hearts 


than any other; and it is certain that they very often, nay 


almoſt conſtantly, revolve them in their minds, and reflect 


upon them; the imagination labours with theſe returning 


ideas, and the painful and perſeverant regret which the me- 
mory brings of dear but diſtant objects, caſts them into a 


gloom of deſpondency, and produces diſorder in the mecha- 
uiſm of the animal frame, by eſpecially indiſpoſing the functions 


ol the heart and the brain, and by . and Sting the 
nervous s ſyſtem. 


Tas theory becomes more ſtriking than a ſimple 3 
when we reflect upon the manner in which the Swiſs are 


generally delivered from this melancholy ſituation. If they 


are attacked with it, no ſooner do they hear the agreeable 
news of their return to the place they ſo emphatically regret, 


but their imaginations repreſenting to them the pleaſures they 


Mall receive from reviſiting their friends, their relations, their 
houſes, and their fields; they recover their ſtrength and ſpirits, 
and joy and chearfulneſs re-animate them, and deliver them 


from their former unhappineſs. © It frequently happens,” as 


Scheuchzer himſelf affirms, © that the force of fancy alone, 


+ without * * of air or fruation, often re-eſtabliſhes 


„ theſe 
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** theſe patients in perfect ſanity ; very often before they have 


« advanced many miles towards home, they reſume their 
« wonted gaiety of diſpoſition, and find themſelves cured of 
« that cruel delirium ; like dead men reſtored to life by a 


% miracle.” Scheuchzer, enamoured of his country, making 
its apotheoſis, inſtead of that of imagination, adds, As if 


&« Switzerland was a deity that can perform miracles in medi- 


* cine, when ſhe is invoked by her children.” Theſe ex- 
preſſions may be turned to pleaſantry; though indeed he has 
very ſeriouſly propoſed a methodical treatment of this malady, 
aud among the many medicines he enumerates to dilate the 


internal air he ſpeaks of, ſome are found not to have the pro- 
_ poſed effect; among which we ſhall only beg leave to put him 


io mind of GUNPOWDER. 


Tux piece which ſucceeds to the former, is a letter of Segt 


Chriſtopher Mantillaſſi, apothecary to the hoſpital of Piſa, 
Urox THE PROBABILITY OF SUPERFETATION : in which 
the author occaſionally mentions the different opinions con- 
cerning generation. But confining ourſelves to the principal 
object of the letter, we ſhall give to our reader thoſe proofs 


drawn from facts, which have determined Segr Chriſtopher 


Miantillaſſi to adopt the opinion of the poſſibility of ſuperfe- | 
tation, againſt which he had formerly conteſted with many of 
the moderns. 


| A woman of Piſa, in the month of June 1747, perceived 
herſelf to be pregnant. The common ſigns and particular 


ſymptoms ſhe had conſtantly experienced when formerly preg- 


nant, convinced her that ſhe was now {o. Her huſband, who 
had been abſent for ſome time, returning to her abont the 


end of October, they renewed their cohabitations ; the con- 


ſequence of which was a ſecond conception. The woman 
| was aſſured of it from a renewal of the . Seh ſymp- 
toms which had attended her during the firſt n of her 
| 5 On the 20th day of November, her an abun- 
dant 
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dant hzmorrhage, ſhe was delivered of two abortive fetuſes, 
each of which was ſurrounded with a particular membrane 
diſtin& from the other, proportionable to its bulk. Seg" Man- 
tillaſſi being called upon, the ingenuous confeſſion of the 
woman, and the different ſizes of the fœtuſes, concurred to 
demonſtrate to him, that the largeſt foetus was about four 
months, and the ſmaller about twenty days old. The agree- 
ment of this fact, with that related by Kirkingius in his ana- 
tomical obſervations, he ſays, will ſhew that this he has 
given is a new inſtance of ſuperfetation. 


Bur farther, to ſupport his argument in favour of ſuper- 
fetation, our author adduces another like inſtance from the 


' recital of M. Le Gentil, in his (Nouveau Voyage auteur du 


Monde) New Voyage round the World, Letter 3. p. 64. 
who, giving an account of a Spaniſh woman, who at her 
appointed time, being delivered of a male infant, fix months 
after was brought to bed of another, which was of com- 
plexion as black as the ſlaves which come from the coaſt of 


Guinea. Struck with this event, ſhe very readily confeſſed, 


that knowing herſelf to be with child by her huſband, ſhe 
had admitted the embraces of one of his black ſlaves, which 
was doubtleſs the father of the infant of that colour. | 

TREsk facts, and ſeveral others of the like nature, 
which cannot be oppoſed by ſimple reaſoning, (when it con- 
teſts the poſſibility of ſuperfetation, ) are ſtrong enough to 
ſhew, that it may at ſome times, and under ſome circum- 
ſtances, take place; and are, at leaſt ſufficient to convince us, 
that, were women in labour more generally attended by obſervant 
people, examples of ſuper-conception would more frequently 
occur than at preſent, as they may very eaſily eſcape the 
Notice of ordinary inobſervant midwives. | 


III. AnnE du cour du Parlement ſur le fait de I'Tnocula- 
tion, du 8 Juin 1763. Chez Simon, Rue de la Harpe; or, 


15 
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An Arret of the Parliament againſt the Practice of Inocula- 
tion, iſſued June 8, Ts Sold by Simon, in Rue de la 


Tais edict is founded upon the complaints which the 


public have made againſt the practice of inoculation, and 


abroad in a public manner, and ſo infect ſuch as have not 


had the ſmall pox, and are unprepared for it. It runs 
thus: 3 . 


THe court of parliament hath ordained, and doth hereby 
ordain, that the faculties of theology and phy fic of this uni- 
_ verſity and city (Paris) be retained to give their advice and 
opinion concerning the inoculation of the ſmall pox ; on which 
account the faculty of phyſic ſhall be convened the firſt, and 
ſhall give their preciſe and full opinion concerning this prac- 


nity? and whether it be proper to permit the ſame, or to 


prohibit it ? and if to be tolerated, to what particular reſtric- 


tions and precautions they ſhall be ſubjected, who inſert or 

who receive the inoculated matter? The above opinion having 
been ſent to the procurator-general of the king, is afterwards 
to be communicated to the faculty of theology, and their 
opinion, as is uſual in ſuch cafes, to be taken concerning this 


important ſubject; which opinion their ſyndic ſhall return to 
the procurator-general, as was done by the faculty of phyſic, 
that the king and court of parliament may, according to theſe 


reports, take ſuch meaſures for the future reſpecting the affair, 


as may to them ſeem moſt meet; and ia the mean time, by 


way of precaution, the practice of incculitics i forbidden in 
the city and ſuburbs, and all places adjacent to the court; 
and likewiſe all thoſe perſons, who may be already inoculated, 
are ordered not to have any communication or intercourſe 
with any other perſons, but only thoſe who are neceſſary to 
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attend them during their indiſpoſition, from the day of their 
firſt receiving the inoculated diſtemper, until fix weeks are 
expired after they are quite recovered; and this is to be in- 
forced by fuch penalties as they muſt anſwer to, if they do 


not ſtrictiy comply with this injunction. 


he conſequence of this arret, the faculty of phyſicans, to 


Thom it has been notified by the procurator-general, have 


nominated a committee, conſtituted of twelve doctors, to con- 
fider the propoſed queſtion very attentively, and to examine 
and inform themſelves as fully as poſlible in every thing that 
has been written concerning inoculation, and to make their 


report of the reſult of their enquiries to all the whole faculty 
_ aſſembled; to which all the members may give their opinion, 


or addreſs them in writing, as they think proper. The fa- 


culty upon this very important occaſion have nominated the 


De Lepine, Aftruc, Cochu, Bouvart, Baron, Verdelan, Pe- 


tit, Geoffroy, Lorry, Thieri, Malouin, and Macquart. All 
theſe gentlemen are deſired to communicate their reflections 
tions, that the faid committee may thereby be enabled to give 


diſcuſſed, before they can form a clear and definitive judg- 


Allan. 


The Reader is defired to correſt the following Errata : Page 319. 1. 16. . many. 


P. 321. I. 7. after ſtiff make a (.) Ibid. I. 18. read. beneficently employed. 
„ Ibid, I. 26. read thrachea, P. 324. L. 14. 
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A remarkable lnſtance of an r cured Au Sugar 


— NE * Smith, about g/ years of age, 
a very. ſtrong, robuſt, labouring man, of 
a ſanguine conſtitution and plethoric habit, 
J JP who had not been one of the moſt tem- 
ALLIES perate livers, was upon a hot ſummer's 

day, after very great fatigue at harveſt 
| work, ſeized with a difficulty of breath+ 
jos, — a \ aint pain at his ſtomach. For this he was bled 
freely, had a ſcruple of nitre with a grain of camphire given 
Him every three hours, and an oily emulſion edulcorated with 
manna, in the proportion of two ounces to a quart, which 
he continued for three days, but without the leaſt relief: 
when being attacked with a moſt violent cough, he ſud- 
denly brought up, in coughing, near a pint of pure blood; 

and continued to cough up blood in no inconſiderable quan- 
tity for above a week, butoften indeed in great quantities, even 
until he was thereby reduced to the greateſt degree of weak- 

Vol. III. 6 Mm m neſs, 
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neſs, although from the third day, he drank freely of neitle tea, 
had two ſcruples of extract of Peruvian bark in conjunction 
with one ſeruple of roch atum given him every two hours, 
and was bled at the arm three times within the firſt 
two days after the hæmorrhage began, beſides the bleed- 
ing on the firſt attack of his illneſs. So very violent was 
this cough, and ſo very great the diſcharge of blood by fits 
in conſequence of it, that there appeared little or no proſpect 
of the patient's r&overy ; the bark and alum having been fair- 
ly tried to no purpoſe even in conjunction with opiates. In 
this ſtate it was propoſed the patient ſhould take a ſcruple of 
2 powder made with roch alum and fugar of lead, in equal 
' proportions. But unexpectedly on their mixture together, the 


the lead, and, from its ſtronger affinity to the metallic body, 
united itſelf with it, leaving the vinegar in its fluid ſtate quite 
_ unemployed, thereby conſtituting a liquid maſs, inſtead of a 
dry powder, which unexpected circumſtance made it neceſſary 
to give the medicine ſome other form than that of a powder ; 
for which purpoſe, to two drachms of each of the before- 
mentioned fubftances fo liquefied, two ounces of conſerve of 
roſes were added, and the whole made into a foft electuary 
with fyrnp of comfrey: the quantity of a large nutmeg 
_ whereof, with a draught of the before-mentioned tea, was given 
to the patient every three hours: which on taking the third 
doſe effeftually ſtopped the hæmorrhage; for it never re- 
wrned after, and he is now a very hearty, firong, and healthy 


UNTIL he had taken this medicine the third time, the dif- 
charge did not totally ceaſe, but after the third doſe it perfectly 
ftopped ; and on its ſtopping was ſucceeded by a great pain 
ſtomach and bowels began to feel thoſe horrid ſymptomg 
which are generally looked upon as the natural eſſect of lead 
internally taken. But whether this pain was the effect of the 
5 | me- 
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IT. Ne XLIX. 
05 the Velocity of the Blood's Circulation in  Fevers, 


gy PPOSING 2 A notion among learned and W 
men prevails, that the blood circulates faſter in the veins 
of feveriſh perſons, than of thoſe in good health, the follow- 


log re reaſons are brought as objections to that doctrine. 


=> a4T the blood in the veins of feveriſh perſons circulates 
faſter than at the times when thoſe perſons are in health, 


ſeems to be a fallacious opinion, from this conſideration. Moſt 
commonly before a fever takes place, the body is ſeized with 


à coldneſs, and I may call it a horror af the ſpirits, a ſoreneſs 
of the whole body, and other ſymptoms better known. and 


better to be deſcribed by the gentlemen. of the faculty, whoſe 


profeſſion affords them greater opportupities.of remarking the 


different effects the animal ceconomy undergoes in ſuch caſes, 
than by any one whoſe time is engaged in vain ſpeculations ; 


but this ſymptom can ſcarcely ariſe from an extraordinary mo- 


tion of the blood. It will be anſwered, that nobody ever ſup; 
poſed that any chillneſs was cauſed by an increaſed velocity 
of the blood; but a coldneſs and a fever are different circum- 
ſtances ;. and that, though the blood be not circulated through 
the veſſels with an augmented velocity in thoſe chillneſſes, 
Jet in a feveriſh Hate, an increaſe of the blood's velocity is 
extremely likely, and the heat not well to be accounted for 
any other way : the quickneſs and ſtrength of the pulſe are 
plain indications of this doctrine, and no one of the leaſt re- 
flection will impute the quick mation of the * ee 
cauſe, 


Bur we hope that thoſe gentlemen, * "HD hitherts 
relied on theſe arguments, will have coolneſs enough to hear 


what is here offered, before they ſhew any contemptuous 
difepprobatiog of it: the writer intends not to put him- 


cle differently prepared, though the difference of pre 
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medicine, or followed in conſequence of the hemorrhage ſtop- 
ing, is not clear: as, had it been the former, .is is probable 
it would have been perceived after the ficſt and ſecond doſe as 
well & after the thifd, unleſs it was a conſequence of that 
certain quantity being taken which the three doſes contained. 
But whether it was a ſymptom ariſing from the medicine, ur 


| the ceffation of the bleeding, it was inſtantly cemoved by half 
an ounce of balſam of polychreſt with ten grains of camphire, 


and an ounce of Sugar diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, and 


half a pint of pepper mint water, two ſpooafuls of which were 
directed every hour: but che firſt doſe anſwered, and che 
complaint did not return. | 


Tus good eh of this rletuary, ith the fs oe r ef : 


lead, in this inſtance, has given reaſon to recommend it ſince 


to ſeveral other patients who have had hemoptoes, and other = 
internal bleedings, and in ten ſeveral caſes wherein it has been 


uſed it has been conſtantly ſuccefsfal. Nor, except in the 
above particular inſtance, has it ever been productive of the 


leaſt ill ſymptom; though very ſevere colics, contractions, and 


nit ˙ WE 
drank cyder which had ſtood in leaden veſſels, | 


Turs — efſclts of difllred Tead may jro- 


| dakby roving is the more peefett Ee ü 
ral than the vegetable acid: for it muſt be acknowledged, 
that according to the 


different acids with which metals are 
diſſolved, their effects on the body will vary; and it ought to 


reach us, never to make any concluſion of the effeft of me- 


dicines, till experiment and obſer vation have fhewn us what 
— cu = EO 


be ſuch as does not in the eye of reaſon lon fm of 07 
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felf in competition with the practiſers of phyſic. Though 
he is not of their profeſſion, yet he has made many obſervations 


relating to ſome branches of it which may not be without their 
utility. Galileo borrowed the invention of the teleſcope from a 


 _ German blackſmith : : and where will be the harm, if ſome noted 


phyſician; who gleans up thouſands a year by his practice, 
ſhould eſtabliſh phyſic on 4 better footing, by the help of an 
unknown perſon, who will never get ſixpenee by it? But be- 
ſides the 6bjeftions already brought againſt the blood's cir- 
r et us dd the 


Taz common 7 in fevers is to take a quantity of 
blood from the patient, and that is frequently repeated many 
times. It-would be difficult to account for this practice upon 
other philoſophical principles, than that of the decreaſe of the 
blood's velocity in fevers; for if the blood circulates too faſt, 
dy what ceaſoning can we ſuppoſe that bleeding will abate its 
motion, or how will it contribute -to take away the fever? 
For leſſening the quantity in the veins can never leſſen the 
blood's velocity; nor will it ſubtract from the heat of the 
blood according to the common principles of its circulating 
faſteſt in feveriſh diſpoſitions. But upon the principles now, 
ſuppoſed, the uſe of bleeding is accounted far very rationally 
and philoſophically ; as thus: the body being affected by the im- 
pulſe of the external air, at firſt perceives a chillneſs, which 
ſoon is followed by a vielent burning: this chillneſs is occa-. 
 fioned the inſtant, or ſoon after, the blood is rendered colder, 
than otdinary by its grumous quality, which retards the 
motion of the blood. The parts of the blood, upon the re 
tardation of ie progrels through he veſſels, being of different, 
natures, or diffeting from the ; 
to ferment and tend to. putrefaCtion : ' the blood in thisſtae ig, 
very viſcid and gluey, and thetefore it cannot paſs-through che 
different parts of the body re 
veins and other veſſels are clogged with tog great abundance, 
andthe taking away a certain portion gies i pate al | 
Voz. Bt: Nun Bur 
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Bu r let us conſider thoſe fevers, which are ſuppoſed to 
cauſe a greater velocity in the blood than in healthy caſes : 
if in the firſt inſtance of the fever, the blood paſſes through 
the veſſels with an augmented velocity, it muſt, as death ap- 
proaches, paſs with a velocity continually increaſing, till death 
comes; and then the patient is deprived of life, and the blood 
of its motion at one inſtaat,. which is abſurd. The blood in 
fevers therefore cannot move with a velocity continually in- 
creaſing. At what time then does the blood begin to abate in 
its velocity before death approaches? this is a difficulty which 
but few can anſwer, fewer ſtill perhaps will have the hardineſs 
to attempt: for if there can be aſſigned a ſet time, that muſt 
de a time when the fever is decreaſing, and conſequently, re- 
lying on this reaſoning, the patient will not die; and therefore 
a reaſon is, or will be aſſigned, why no man ſhould die of a 
fever; and fo on theſe principles, we ſhall prove mankind to 

de immortal, contrary to every man's obſervations. But if we 
ſuppoſe that the blood's velocity is retarded by a fever, or, if 
you will, during the raging of a fit, and as the diſtemper in- 
creaſes, the velocity retarded continually, it muſt at length 
ceaſe to flow or move; and fo death is acconnted for in the 
plaineſt and eafieſt manner imaginable: the firſt ſuppoſition 
draws us into an inextricable abſurdity, the other is built 
ſeemingly upon as plain and ſolid principles as any in Euclid, 
from which many good methods for curing diſeaſes may be de- 
duced, and phyſic eſtabliſhed on better and more ſubſtantial 
grounds, than thoſe uncertain methods of practice which are 
now purſued ; but it is ſo difficult a matter to wean men 
from principles and practices which they have been long uſed 
| to, that little hopes of ſeeing any good derived from the beſt 
_ digeſted notions for the good of mankind can be expected. 
But fome ſudden and whimſical turn of things may effect what 
the moſt ſubſtantial arguments cannot induce men to do? but 
; it may be anſwered, that it is obſervable, when blood is taken 
from a vein of one in a violent fever, that it is not only hotter, a 
but iſſues commonly with more rapidity, than when the blood 
Abt.» Sha noting K N MILF 22 + | | - is 


TS 
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is in another ſtate. To anfwer this objection, we muſt be 
permitted to conſider the blood as a fluid, impelled forward 
in the veſſels by its own weight, or by ſome other power equi- 
valent to a weight ſufficient to carry it forward: now, if by 
any cauſe the fluid is retarded in its courſe, as we ſuppoſe 
the blood is in a raging fever, if there be any outlet contrived 
in a part where the fluid is moſt at liberty, it will guſh out 
with great velocity, perhaps with the greater velocity on ac- 
acount of the blood's not circulating through the yeins fo fat 
as it does in an ordinary ſtate of heilth : for ſuppoſe the heart 
and other cauſes ſhould combine to drive the blood through all 
the body, with a velocity equal to (A), and the body being in 
a ſtate of health, the blood proceeds with that velocity, and a 
vein in the arm ſhould be opened, the progreſs of the blood 
through the vein, in the direction it had before the opening of 
the. vein, would be continued for ſome ſmall ſpace of time, 
before the ſtream- would be very briſk, through the newly 
opened orifice. But if the blood be retarded in the extreme 
parts, by any viſcid matter in the blood, which in high fevers is 
probably the caſe, though the pulſe urges with a force equal to 
(A+a) yet the blood, by being of an improper conſiſtence 
to paſs through the ſmall veſſels, is confined ; and upon the 
opening of a vein, will iſſue with greater force, than in the 
other caſe, becauſe its direction forward in the veins is leſs, 
and the impulſe of the heart greater: from whence it is plain, 


that the blood will commonly iſſue mere powerfully from the 


vein of a perſon in a fever, than from the vein of a perſon in 
health. This is to be underſtood only for ſome ſmall ſpace of 
time after the vein is opened; for after the vein has been 
opened ſome time, and the direction of the blood's velocity 
changed, perhaps the blood from the a arm n of the * — | 

wil flow the faſteſt. WIT) 


I sUPPOsE that a chillneſs, cither nn or not per- 
ceived by the patient, is the firſt ſtage of a fever. I think 
pig ths 888 . 
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it is the firſt ſtage of the plague, the moſt raging and obſtinate 
of all fevers. 


Tais chillneſs is followed moſt comment} with a heat, 
and ſometimes with a moſt violent raging heat. The coldneſs is 
cauſed by a ſudden effect the external air has on the body, 
which occaſions an interruption of the blood's motion, which 
ſtagnation of the blood, as ſoon as fermentation can take place, 
brings on a heat in the body and wearineſs and laſſitude, ex- 


cept when the body is all on fire. In the laſt ſtage, when the 


life and ſpirits make the laſt ſtruggle, in what we call light- 


headedneſs, then indeed the body ſeems ſtronger than at other 
times; but the feebleneſs of ſuch people as recover out of fevers 
after the lightheaded neſs, ſhews clearly that their ſtrength Was 


only momentary. The highneſs and quickneſs of the pulſe ſerve 
to corroborate this reaſoning ; for if the blood moves faſter in 
a fever than at other times, it certainly circulates with more 


| eaſe than at other times, and there would be no need of a 
quicker and ſtronger pulſe than ordinary to impel the blood 
forward, which is diſpoſed by ſome cauſe or other to move too 

faſt already. Nature never does any thing in vain, but is always 


ready at hand to aſſiſt upon all occurrences where ſhe is 


wanted, the blood in high fevers is ſtagnated in a great mea- 


ſure in the body, putrefaction is approaching, and death cer- 
tainly comes; when then putrefaction takes place, nature 
perceiving the blood to labour through the veins, endeavours 


do impel it with ſtronger pulſations, and thoſe repeated 
more frequently, than when there is not ſo much need of 


them, till by labouring and toiling without finding relief, 


| he is wearied out, her pulſations abate by degrees, and at laſt 


the Fields, becauſe all her efforts are ineffectual. 


w am, enn E 
Lour conſtant Reader. 
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T he Cure of an old Fiftula of the parotid Gland, 
* James Hunt, Surgeon, at Burford, Oxfordſhire. 


8 diſorders of this kind when recent are — healed 
with great difficulty, and as in this caſe every method 
hitherto recommended either by the ancient or modern writers 
had been tried ineffectually, give me leave by means o? jour 
uſeful work to communicate the hiſtory of it to the pub- 
lic. In the beginning of March 1760 I was conſulted for the 
daughter of a farmer at Fullbrook, in Oxfordſhire, aged nine- 
teen, of a ſcrophulous habit, under which ſhe had laboured 


from her infancy to her twelfth year, having had abſceſſes ĩ in 


various parts, which were ſlow of ſuppuration, and by their 
ſituation and circumſtances appeared to have been truly of 
: that kind : however from that period ſhe had been intirely 
free from ſores, and was in all reſpects well, except that at 
better than half an inch from the lobe of the ear, in a direct 
| line to the belly of the maſſeter muſcle, were two ſmall aper- 
_ fures almoſt cloſe together, hardly diſcernible. But at the 
time the fluid waz iſſuing out upon this part an abſceſs had 
been formed, which burſt of itſelf, and had left a very un- 
ſeemly ſcar. In the center of this were theſe openings, from 
whence the ſaliva flowed very freely whenever the jaw was in 
action; but never otherwiſe. Being convinced from theſe 
_ circumſtances that it was merely a diſcharge of the fpittle, 

and finding that no topical applications had been uſed, I told 
her friends that I would do all in my power to cure her if 
they thought proper to put her under my care. Upon this, 
evacuations being premiſed, a few days after I applied the 
: common cauſtic, about the breadth of a ſhilling, over the two 
| openings, diffected out the eſchar next day, aud dreſſed in 
the uſual way. After I uſed vitr. r. precip. rubr. vel p. an- 
gel. in order to eat deep into the body of the gland; upon a 
ee that when the ulcer incarned it would not take 


nyo 
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upon it the texture of the gland again, and that conſequently 
1 ſhould put a ſtop to the difcharge: . But in this I was de- 
ceiyed.. I then dreſſed with dry lint only, and having reduced 
the ſore to a very narrow compaſs, and the granulation had 
filled it even with the ſurface, I wetted the lint with alcohol, 
made a graduated compreſs, contrived a ſteel machine to fix | 
ir, ſimilar to thoſe. uſed. for lecuring wigs on the head; but 
wich t this difference, that the points were. ſolid and flat, and 
that which was to make the preſſure had a joint, the bow pro- 
jecting as, far as the center of this point, with a ſcrew in it. 
By which means we could make what degree of compreſſion 
we. pleaſed. I. enjoined her abſtinence from ſolid food, and 
that ſhe ſhould move her jaw as little as poſſible. This me- 
thod was continued a good while, removing the dreſſings once 
| in five or fix days. But fill the faliva flowed down the 
cheek. then tried the cauſtic a ſecond time, leaving the eſchar 
o caſt. off ſpontaneouſly. [ was induced to this by the ſucceſs 
one Mr. Glaſs, a very ingenious ſurgeon at Oxford, told me 
he had met with in a ſome-what ſimilar diſorder, _ at the 
fame time ſhewed me the caſe related by Hildanus, much the 
ſame as mine, where it ſucceeded, which gave me greater | 
hopes. However this alſo failed me. I then turned my whole 
thoughts on introducing a ſkain of ſilk through this aperture 
into the mouth, propoſing to make it callous within, for the 
paſſage of the ſaliva, and to heal ĩt externally, But then as I 
had never ſeen this put in practice, or recommended, except 
in the Medical Effays. of Edinburgh, and by Mr. Chelelden, 
where the duct was wounded, 1 did not chooſe to attempt 
this. withont previouſly conſulting Mr. Sergeant Hawkins, of 
St. George 8 Hoſpital, to whom I had been a pupil, about it ; 
who encauraged me to try it.. Upon this I ordered a needle to 
be made {maller than the ſeton needles, a little concave, and 
| naar half the upper part round. "With this, in the beginning 
of September, I introduced a. ſkain of filk of fixty threads 
through i into the mouth, without any difficulty or much pain 
to the patient. As the — Was 5 firyated ſo "= near the 
| ear, 
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ear, I was under a neceſſity to paſs the needle in a very oblique 
direction for fear of -puſhing it againſt the proceſſus coronalis 
of the inferior maxilla, and by that means, I i imagine, glanced 
upon the maſſeter muſcle, for the young woman was in a 
manner jaw- locked till after the ſeton was removed. * he 
day after the operation great pain, inflammation, and tijmor 
ſeized the whole gland: but by evacuations, a cooling dilur- 
ing regimen, and emollient topical applications, theſe were fe. 
moved. I drew in the ſeton daily, ordered the mouth. to be 
waſhed with a little warm water and honey often, and when 
the pus was extremely fœtid a little vinegar or tinct. mirr. 
was mixed with it. The ſpittle was now. diſcharged- more 


profuſely than ever, and the pain and ſwelling of the gland 


returned often. I frequently therefore made her eat before | 


me, and watching very attentively one day, about fix. 
after I had made the perforation, I imagined the ſaliva came out 


rather above it, and being convinced of it by ſome future 


trials, I prevailed with her about a month after, to let me paſs 
the needle a ſecond time, which J did, entering it about the 
tenth of an inch higher than before ; and though this was done 
with much greater difficulty then the firſt, yet no bad ſymp- 
roms enſued, and ſhe could open her mouth much better; the 
diſcharge leſſened daily, and ceaſed entirely on the 1oth of 
March 1761. I then reduced the filk to one half, wetting. 


I could no way introduce the gentian root to dilate it internally, 
as Mr. Sergeant Hawkins adviſed me; but as there was no 
applying this ſpirit but to the whole cord, ſo that the paſſage. 
muſt be rendered-callous through its whole extent, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily prevent my healing it externally. I thought there 
fore to remove the ſilk, and to introduce a ſilver canule made 
taper, and pierced full of holes, with that end which was to 


point outwards cloſed ; but how to contrive this, ſo as to keep 5 
uhr was what I could 


ggeſt : at length, as we had no diſcharge for eight or 
| vine works ao to cut the ſilk off cloſe wann 


* 
bp. &* 4 


that part which was to lodge in the cheek with ſpirit vin. for 


— — 
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| having before tied a ſingle thread to it, and drew it a little in- 


wards, ſecuring it round the ear. In five days the opening 


was contracted to the ſize of this ſilk; upon which I divided 


this alſo cloſe to her cheek, and drew it in very cautiouſly. 

In two days after it all dropped into her mouth together, 
which alarmed her a good deal : ſhe ſent for me immediately ; 
when I faw her, I found it was not perfectly cicatrized, and 
therefore was not quite eaſy myſelf, However, I applied a 


dit of dry lint, and a diachylon plaiſter, and in a few days it 
was entirely healed, and has continued ſound ever ſince. 


* A f 7 3 1 * 1 7 — *. N "> * 
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8 Exrraordinary Effects of the Bark, improperly ad mi- 


niſter d in an Intermittent. 
In a Letter to the Authors of the Medical Muſeum. 


GN TLEMEN, 


XPERIEN CE will convince every careful ebferves;; 
that thoſe medicines which in p hands are the moſt 


_ powerfully beneficial ; by an unfkilfal adminiſtration, are ſome- 
times rendered the moſt poiſonous. An inſtance of this kind 1 
have ſeen in a young man, who died of a common ague, by 
taking the peruvian bark near the acceſs of the cold fit. Al- 


molt every one is acquainted with the divine powers of this 


noble drug, and the valuable uſes to which it is every day ap- 


Plied ; and as it can do the medicine no diſcredit, but may 


prove a reſtriftive caution againſt an undue uſe of it, I fend 


6 „ think it proper. 


1 of a full habit of body, led hour ws faws 

regular returns of a tertian ague; for which, when the fever - 

went off, he was ordered to take two ſcruples of the cortex” 

eyery third hour. His averſion to all ſorts of medicines made 

him deccive thoſe who attended him, and to neglect taking his 
8 | barle 
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bark till within a few hours of the expected return of the fit ; 


when he made ſhift to [wallow, in a little time, four or five 
doſes of it. 


| He was * in the cold fit with great oppreſſion at his 
breaſt, and the utmoſt difficulty of breathing ; he became 
drowly, his extremities torpid, and his pulſe hardly perceptible. 
He was blooded largely; had a ſtimulating clyſter thrown 
up ; bliſters clapped to his legs and to his arms; and he took 
volatile attenuating medicines: notwithſtanding which, after 
two hours continuance in theſe circumſtances, he Gied. 


Ain the nn of the abdomen, upon opening his body, 
appeared in a perfectly ſound tate. 


Tur cavity of the thorax was filled by the diſtended lungs ; 
from which, upon making inciſions into their ſubſtance, iſſued 
out ſerous blood, with great numbers of air bubbles. 


Taz heart, from its diſtenſion, was near twice the uſual 
. Tun ſuperior cava, and right avricle, were replete with 
grumous blood; as the inferior cava was, which was _— 
obſtructed i in its courſe through the liver. 


IN the poetry artery, the clothy fubſiance * was fo 
fibrous, that by carefully drawing it out as from a mould, it 
deſcribed the divifions and ramifications of that veſſel, even to 
its minute branches. 


Tat pulmonary veins, left auricle and ventricle, and even 
the aorta, e e eee 2g ** | 
texture. 


In this caſe 1 ſuppeſe the lentor 4 the fluids, wad the ſtric- 


. in 2 during the paroxyim, were ſo moch 
Vol.. III. 000 in · 
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increaſed by the bark, that the heart and pulmonary vellels 
from their ſurcharge were unable to perform their office. 
Whether any thing more might be done for the relief of a 
perſon in the like circumſtances I preſume not to determine; 
perhaps after very copious bleeding, frictions, and ſupporting 
him up to his chin in un 5 


T am, Gentlemen, 
Lour conſtant reader 
| And humble Servant, | | 
| 5 . 0. 
Ne LII. 


On the Fabes Dorkalis. 


'CCORDING to calinus diverſis, Mpeg I GED, 
four different kinds of tabes dorfales ; the firſt of which - 
proceeds from exceſſive venery, the ſecond from, a tao copious = 
influx of the blood into the ſpinal marrow, the third from 2 
dryneſs of the ſpinal marrow, and the TO a defludtion 


of peccant humours upon it. bas #422, WIN 
As for the firſt ſpecies in lib. 6. pidem bk. 8. tert 52. 
we have an inſtance of it in the caſe n 
twenty · five years of age, who not only diſcharged his ſemen. 
during ſleep, but alſo frequently in the day time; but when 
this patient was in ** i he died of 


conſum ption. 


 HipPocRaTEs,' as is obvious from his book. de Are Aquis 
& Locis & de Genitura & Natura Pueri, aſſerts, that the cauſe 
of this diſorder is, that the ſemen is conveyed from the brain 
through the ſpinal marrow to the genitals. But without any | 
diſpute with reſpect to the juſtneſs of this dctrine we can 

from experience affirm, that the whole body is waſted, and the 
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brain, together with the ſpinal marrow, which is only as it 
were an elongation of it, conſiderably hindered by an exceſſive 
diſcharge of the ſemen. Hence the patient is rendered ſo 
weak that a difficulty of breathing is produced by any violent 
exerciſe, ſuch as running or walking up a ſteep place; though 
in the beginning this diſorder is not accompanied with a fever, 
yet in proceſs of time when the vital powers are weakened, a 
putrid fever is brought on, which is generally of the malig- 
nant kind, and in which*the internal parts are burnt with 
heat, whilſt the external parts are exceſſive cold. In this caſe, 
after the uſe of univerſal remedies, Hippocrates orders aſſes 
milk, and then that of cows, for fourteen days after which he 
ſeeds the patent with folt aliments. 


Tzxſecond ſpecies of bes dorſalis is when the heat of the 


ſpinal marrow is impaired and almoſt — by Og 
nnn of blood. 


Tux third ſpecies of tabes dorſalis is when de ſpinal mar- 


0 eventos in conſequence of an obſtruction of the veſ- 
72. 8 


| Tur frurth fancies of. n 
fluxiĩon of peccant humours upon the ſpinal marrow, an inſtance 
FF Ons FRO Oh, 5: obſ. 45. 


n in kb. A. de Morbis, mentions this diſorder | 
— — The tabes dorſalis ariſes from a 
= diſorder. of the ſpinal marrow, and is principally incident to 
«« perſons of a ſalacious diſpoſition, or ſuch as are newly mar- 
« ried. The patients are free from a fever, eat and digeſt | 
« well. The . perſon. labouring under this diſorder, when 
«< interrogated with reſpect to his ſtate, affirms that he per- 
© ceives as it were ants falling from the ſuperior parts of his 
body, his head for inſtance, into the ſpine of his back; and 
+ whe urine or excrements, there is at the 
Lee 
Oooz  * quence 
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* quence of which he. is incapable of propagating his { pecies, 
c anſwering the purpoſe of marriage, or being amuſed with 
4 yenerial dreams: he is generally ſhort - breathed and weak, 


te eſpecially after running or walking up a ſteep place ; he per- 
ee ceives a ſenfe of weight in his head, and is afflicted with a 


« ringing in his ears. The patient is in proceſs of time ſeized 
„ with various ſpecies of violent fevers, and at laſt dies of that 


&« kind of fever ; plied lipyria,” 


| BaLDWINDS Roſeus, i in tract. de Scorbut. epiſt. 4. ſpeaks 


of the tabes dorfalis in the following manner: The diſeaſe 


which the Greeks call abpFwar;, and the Latins lumbago, 
“is familiar and almoſt epidemical to the Hollanders, both on 


te account of their aliments and the moiſt and cloudy nature 
af their country, though in other parts it alſo ſeizes thoſe 


* who uſe immoderate venery ; for, as we are informed by 


_  « Hippocrates, lib. 2. de morb. it is principally incident to mar- | 
« ried perſons, and thoſe addicted to venery. Whilſt a large 


cc quantity of liquid ſemen is diſcharged, the canception does not 
< remain in the uterusof women, and in men there is a copious 


« diſcharge of ſemen during ſleep, whether they lie with their 


«© wives or not; but in my opinion this ſpecies of tabes dorfalis 


js not much to be dreaded, ſince ĩt is probable that the diſorder 


« draws its origin from a pituitous matter or flatulences, or a 


«+ melancholic humour mixed with the blood, and falling 


« from the head thropgh 1 the veſſels by way of catarrh upon the 


<« ſpinal marrow : for ſince, according to \ Hippocrates in his book 


1 de Glandulis, there are ſeven kinds of defluxions, by means of 
« which the brain generally frees itſelf from what i is olfenſive to 
« it, that is by the noſtrils, the ears, the eyes, the palare, and a 


part of it through the veſſelsinto the ſpinal m1 marrowand blood, 


it js neceſſary the part in whith the deffirxior is ſhould be 
66 variouſly affected according to the quantity and quality of pec- 
« cant matter; for if che excrementitious ſordes falling from the 
1 brain to any other 22 not ſmall in —— not abſo- 

go * lutely 3 the 22 its concomi 
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be eaſily ſurmounted and diſcuſſed by nature; but if the ex- 
crementitions matter is peccant both in quantity and qua- 


* hty, it lays a foundation for very terrible {ymptoms ; but 


becauſe omitting fix fpecies of theſe defluxions, we only 
treat of that which comes from the head through the veſ- 
ſels to the ſpinal marrow, it is to be obſerved that where 
there is a defluxion of tough and cold humours upon the 
ſpine, theſe humours firſt ſeize and affect the adjacent parts, 
which unleſs they are ſtrong enough to ſubdue and diſſipate 
the received matter, forthwith tranſmit it to the ſubjacent, 
and eſpecially the moſt contiguous parts; and as this matter 
diſtends the whole nervous ſyſtem, ſo it affects the whole 
body with violent pains, beginning at the capula, and gra- 


dually proceeding to the loins, and ſometimes to the os coc- 
cendicis. The patient afflicted with this diſorder, which 


is properly the ze, of the Greeks, and the lum- 
bago of the Latins, can hardly walk or move from one place 
to another ; but if with the moderns we rather chule to 
call it gutta, becaufe as the humours drop as it were from 
the brain, we are more in the right than thoſe who apply 


the word gutta to all diſorders of the joints, the tabes 
dorſalis has this circumſtance in common with a quartan 


fever, that it ſeizes at all ſeaſons of the year, though it is 


| ſhorter in ſummer, longer in autumn, and longeſt of all in 


winter. If an acid and tenacious humour falls with an im- 
petus from the brain, it produces a defluxion not only from 


* the ſpinal marrow but alſo on the acetabula of the os coc- 
cendicis, and at laſt a tabes dorſalis, or a tabis oſſis facri, as 
Hippocrates calls it, a diſorder in which death proves the only 
| bleſſing, becauſe the pain is continually more and more increaſ- 
ed; for as Hippocrates in lib, de glandulis informs us, this diſ- 
order ariſes from a d:fluxion of the head through the veſ- 
ſels upon the ſpinal marrow, after which it affects the os 
' —_ to which the marrow itſelf promotes a defluxion, 


which is depoſited on the acetabula or juncture of the hips, 
« and it * a tabes: the patient is waſted and reduced 
66 to 
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* to a ſtate ſo miſerable that he is no longer fond of life; 
* for the ſcapula and both legs become painful, and the pa- 
1 tient dies at laſt after long but fruitleſs attempts for a cure. 
* Such patients have alſo this in common with other conſump- 
* tive perſons, that the autumn is generally moſt fatal to 
**© them, whereas the ſpring is the moſt commodious ſeaſon far 
* taking medicines ; beſides, the dryneſs and extenuation of 
„ fpinal marrow is owing to an obſtruction of the veſſels which 
© convey the blood and ſpirits from the brain to the ſpinal 


% marrow, for which reaſon the method of cure conſiſts in 
o n the obſtructions of the veſſels, and evecuating the 


« peccant matter; but if the patient is plethorick, the hume- 
_* rary vein of the right arm, or the medium vein of the left, 
ce orif neceſſity requires, the ſaphena, is to be previouſly opened; 


* and if the hæmorrhoidal veins are tumid, it is expedient to 
open them either by the application of leeches or in any 
* other manner; for, as we have before obſerved, the cauſe 


* of a lumbago is generally a melancholic humour, which 


1% though apparently thicker, than that it ſhould ſeem ta be 


r commadioully tranſmitted to the ſpine,. yet certainly is - ſo, 


cc ſince we daily obſerve that patients labouring under the diſ ; 
* order of the ſpleen, eaſily fall into the lumbago. And Galen 


* in comment. 3. lib. 1. Prorrhet, Hippocrates confirms this 
« doctrine, whilſt he ſays that in pains. of the loins we are to 


<< expect an evacuation from the hæmorrhoidal veins, becauſe 


* ſuch veins are frequently produced by a retention of the 
% hzmorrhoids, eſpecially in perſons of melancholic conſtitu- 


e tutions, or when the remains of the diſeaſe conveyed to the 


*-ycins cannot be — 3 


| Ao. veneſeAtion, ſach 3 as render the peccant 
matter fluid are to be uſed, and then purgatives, according to 


rhe peccant matter, beginning with ſuch as are mild, and al- 
ways remembering that the head is a part primarily affected: 

then, if neceſſity requires it, we are to uſe ſtronger purgatives, 
| for which purpoſe Hippacrates greatly recomm 


rium; 
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rium; but I ſhould rather approve of ſmall pills of agaric me« 
cerated in a due quantity of turpeth, exhibited in a decoction 
of fena leaves, with the addition of a few fennel ſeeds, or in any 
other decoction, as the condition of the patient ſhall require. 
After purging it is expedient to uſe fomentations, frictions, 
and unctions, both in order to eliminate the peccant matter, 
mitigate the pain, and corroborate the parts affected. For 
the ſame purpoſe, if time, place, and cuſtom of the patient ad- 
mit, baths of ſweet water are to be uſed, or artificial baths 
prepared of ver vain, roſes, ſage, fennel, herbs, frankincenſe, 
camomile, and melliot ; if the patients body is not ſufficiently 


ſoluble, Hippocrates orders that effect to be produced by a 


elyſter; but when the humour is viſeid, deep, impacted, or of 
a flatulent quality, we are not only to uſe theſe meaſures, but 
alſo apply cupping glaſſes, in order to attract the matter, care- 
fully obſerving that the matter be not too copious to be eva- 
cuated by their means; for other wiſe there is a danger of 
ſupplying new fomes to a diſeaſe. An inciding, attenuating, and 
not weak diet is to be uſed. This diſorder abſolutely, like others 
the fortieth year, and ſometimes beyond that year. Let the 
drink be ſmall wine, or ale well boiled. The ſleep ought to 
be temperate, and ſufficient for the concoction of the aliments; 
for tos much ſleep renders the brain ſubject to catarrhs. The 
exerciſe ought to be moderate, and proportioned to the ſtrength, 

but never ſo-violent as Wr Td, vol. 2 2. 


Tus is a wett Mordes, nie nested ef 6 
though fully deſcribed by Hippocrates, and frequently obſerved 
by me in the courſe of my practice. The head is affficted 
with a violent and acute pain, after which in ſome patients as 
it were ants ſeem to deſcend from the ſuperior parts. The 
neck and loins, together with their muſcles and the articula- 
tions of the legs, are ſo painful, that they cannot ſometimes be 
bended ; the patient is coſtive, and the urine with difficulty 
diſcharged; bur when he either goes to ſtool or diſcharges his 


urine, 


— » <4" "OO * * 
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that are of an ill nature (when the impurity 
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urine, a large quantity of liquid ſemen is evacuated, which alſo 
happens during ſleep, whether the perſon lies with a woman 


or not. In women the conception is not retained in the ute- 


rus. By hard walking, eſpecially up ſteep places, the body 
is greatly weakened, the breathing becomes difficult, the bead 
is affected with a ſenſe of weight, and the ringing of the ears 
is produced. The patient labouring under à tabes dorſalis is 
free from a fever, and though he is not aſſſicted with the 
loathing of his food, yet he reaps no advantage from it, but is 
totally conſumed. In the beginning of the diſeaſe the patient 


is pretty quiet and eaſy; but as the diſorder proceeds all the 


ſymptoms are increaſed, the legs ſwell as in dropſical cafes; 


in fome, ulcers ariſe on the loins, ſome of which are healed 


whillt others riſe in their ſtead, at leaſt a violent cataract ariſing 
the patient is rendered totally blind. This diſorder is princi- 


pally incident to new married perſons, and thoſe who indulge 
_ themſelves in exceſſive venery. A tabes dorſalis has alſo by 
ſome been remarked to intermit and again to recur; this is ob- 


_ ſerved to have happened to many perſous, particularly by a phy- 


org — ů — and who was rendered 
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venery, and that venom has once infected the — often 
terminate in a conſumpton of the lungs, unleſs they are per 
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of old and diſpirited chyle, and therefore the ſymptoms which 
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fectly and timely cured. I affirm from a long experience and 


obſervation, that a conſumption often ariſes from a ſimple or 


 benigngonorrheea and fluor albus, and therefore this ſort ariſing 


from the continual ſubtraction of the nutritious juice by the 


ſeminal glands, muſt be reckoned under the heads of an ori- 
ginary conſumption ; for ina gonorrhea and fluor albus ſome- 


times the flux is ſo extraordinay, and continues fo long, that the 


mals is thereby difpirited and rendered unfit for nouriſhment ; 
whereupon the blood being loaded with heterogeneous and diſ- 


agreeable particles, grows hot, and at length a hectick diſpo- 
ſition is by degrees brought upon the ſolid parts and the habit 


of the body, which is the ſame fort of conſumption that we 
are now w treating of. 


Tas ſymptoms which preſage this conſumption I have for 
the moſt part obſerved to be theſe; an hypochondriacal oppreſ- 
fion, melancholy, and too much thoughtfulneſs, with a decay 


of ſtrength and loſs of appetite, in men that are affected with 
- a plentiful gonorrhœa: but in women, that have been long af- 
flicted with a fluor albus flowing in a great quantity, a ſoft and 


bloated habit of the body, a {qualid and pale countenance, 
together with hyſterick fits, a remarkable wearineſs and decay 
of ſtrength, all which ſymptoms proceed from the ſame cauſe, 


as from the poor diſpirited nature of the blood, cauſed by the 


want of new chyle, whereby not only the ſpirits are weakened 
and depreſſed, but alſo the habit of the body is rendered œde - 
matous from the watery diſpoſition of the blood, as it is full 


preſage this conſumption are hypochondriacal oppreſſions, hy- 
ſterical affections, a decay and want of ſtrength, a bloated 
habit of the body, and a want of appetite; which ſymptoms 

in progreſs of time, that is when the diſtemper is confirmed, 


are followed alſo by ſome others, as 2 thirſt, an hectical diſ- 


poſition, atrophy, and waſting of the fleſh, till at length the 
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that very often without any cough, or any other remarkable 


ſign of a conſumption of the lungs. 


Tris 1 is eaſily cured if the antecedent cauſe of it 
can be removed; that is, if the gonorrhea and fAluor albus 
can be cured ; but when thoſe come once to be confirmed, it 
is evidently incurabie, 4 


é 15 a phyſician be ſent fer in time, he ought to do all he can 


by all proper means and a convenient method to ſtop the 


gonorrhea or fluor albus, which is the cauſe of this conſump- 
tion. This efflux of the nutritious juice being once ſtopped by 
art, we muſt endeavour with ail our power to repleniſh the 


diſpirited and impoveriſhed blood as ſoon as may be with new, 


oily, and benign chyle ; and therefore ſuch food as is delicious 


and affords a good juice, and is moſt grateful to a patient's 
palate and ſtomach, mult be given often.in a day, though in a 
little quantity at a time; and that his appetite may be more 


excited, let him be adviſcd to be chearful ; for there is nothing 


that deſtroys the appetite and confirms a conſumption more 
than grief and ſadneſs; let him alſo enjoy the advantage of a 


benign and open air, which is very beneficial to the nerves, 
and conſequently to the appetite and ſtomach ; let him alſo 
uſe exerciſe every day, and rubbing of his body over, to the 
procuring moderate ſweats (if his ſtrength will bear it) that the 


load of old diſpirited and unprofitable chyle, with which the 
blood veſſels and habit of the body are ſtuffed, may be {weated 
out to make room for new aud uſeful chyle, and conſequently 


far the improvemeat of the appetite and digeſtion, but he 


muſt religiouſly abſtain from the liberal uſe of wine and ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, .which are ſubject to put the blood, which is 


before become too hot, into a greater flame. Let the phyſi- 
cian alſo take heed he does not preſcribe any purges or any 
medicine whatſoever to procure any other conſiderable evacu- 


ation which may create any further expences to nature, when 
ſhes alr eady weak ; but if an  heftical heat, even in the leaſt de- 


gree, 
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gree be kindled in the ſolid parts, he muſt preſently endeavour 
with all his induſtry to quench this flame by the uſe of aſſes 
milk, a milk diet, and of ſuch Mineral waters as are chalybeat, 
as is mentioned in Morton's Phthiſiologia, cap. 4. 


19«%ö— 


8 


Ne L1ll. | 
Method for the ſpeedy Recovery of the Uſe of the 
Foot or Hand that has been violently ſprained. 


SPRAIN (which may more properly be called a ſtrain) 

. whether of the foot or hand, is an accident that frequently 
3 and if great, occaſions a painful lameneſs of the part 
for a while, and hinders the doing of their uſual buſineſs; and 
therefore the propoling a method which may haſten a recovery 
of the part ſtrained to its natural ſtate, - doubtleſs will be ac- 


ceptable to the publick, and 72 ſervice to thoſe who may 
Want . 


\ 


1 Ir may lead us to a right management of the part ſtrained, 
if we conſider the effects of a ſtrain when it is very great, viz. 


FiRsT, Such an extenſion of the tendons and veſſels of the 


muſcles ſtrained that they cannot contract themſelves to their 
natural JW: | 


' SxconD, That the great elongation of the veſſels (which 
deprives them of their contractile power) leſſens the diameter 
of their cavities, obllructs the free courſe of the fluids through 
them, makes them ſwell and become painful and incapable of 
their uſual ſervices, or of being moved by the acts of the will, 


als before the accident happened. 


| Taten effects of violent ſtrains may lead us to conclude 
chat the beſt remedies are thoſe applications which may beſt 


'Pp P 2 attenuae 
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attenuate their obſtructed fluids, recover an eaſy circulation of 
them, and ſufficiently contract the elongated veſſels. 


Fox theſe purpoſes I adviſe vinegar, the rectified ſpirits of 
wine, ſuch as are burnt in lamps, —̃ and motion, in the 
following manner, viz. 


Suppoſe the ancle ſprained. 
"Tas Let it be fomented with vinegar, a little warm, for 


| four or five minutes at a time once every four hours; this will 
render the circulation of the fluids in the parts affected more 


eaſy, and either prevent its ſwelling or promote its ſubſiding. 


SEconD, Let the perſon fand three or four minutes at a 


time on both his feet in their natural poſture, and ſometimes 
move the ſtrained foot ; and ſometimes when ſitting with his 
foot on a low ſtool, let him move it this way and that as he 
can bear it; this will contribute much to contract the over- 


ſtretched veſſels, and to recover a due circulation of their 
m_ 2 them. 


Twp, Let a gentle dry frition with a warm kid be 
ſometimes uſed to the part affected, which will conduce much 
to the ſame ends. 


| Pw hours after every application of the vinegar, let the 
2 — deogs 


then geatly rubbed. 


BY 8 to whom I have adviſed them have 
recovered from the effects of very violent ſprains in a few days, 
when others have been weeks in recovering, where different ways 


of management, ſuch as continual reſting of the ſtrained foot, 


and d of its motions, Kc. „* 
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Of Blood - letting. 


Drsror has long ſubſiſted among the medical faculty 
concerning blood- letting; ſome aſſerting that blood- letting 
is always pernicious, except the quantity of blood in the pa- 
tient ſuperabounds; others affirming that blood-letting may be 
expedient when the quantity of blood does not ſuperabound, 
and that the taking away ſome blood not only leſſens the quan- 
tity but alters the quality of that which remains. Thoſe whoare. 
againſt blood - letting, except when there is a plethora, argue thus: 
Diſeaſes in general have three cauſes, firft, a deficiency of fluids ; 
ſecondly, a ſuperabundance; or thirdly, morbid qualities with- 
out either ſuperabundance or deficiency. To take away blood 
when the quality is morbid and the quantity not too great, 
| inſtead of removing the diſorder ariſing from the morbid qua- 
lity, will introduce the cauſe of thoſe diſorders that ariſe from 
inanition, by rendering the quantity of blood too little, and 
therefore cannot change the ſtate of the blood but from bad to 
worſe ; for the mere diminution of the quantity of blood in 
the body can no more alter the condition of the blood that re- 
mains, than the pouring out a glaſs of wine from the bottle 
can alter the condition of the wine that remains; and the 
| blood that is produced to ſupply the place of that taken away 
is not likely to be better, becauſe it will be produced after a 
new cauſe of diſeaſe has been complicated with that. which 
produces the firit. This ſeems to be very 3 but 
I have one queſtion to propoſe to thoſe who oppoſe blood- 
letting with a view to alter its qualities. 


Wirtz not ——_— bleeding i in ſmall quantities, long con- 
tinued, fo change the blood that it will loſe its florid colour, 
and iſſue almoſt white from the vein ? Is this gradual change 
1 morbid in every wm whatever was the quality of 
the 
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the blood when the courſe of bleeding was begun? if not, 
does it not follow that blood · letting produces a change in the 
blood which cannot be conſidered merely as an approach to 
ſome diſeaſe that is the effect of inanition ? If ſome gentle- 
man of the faculty would candidly obviate the difficulty which 
ſuggeſted theſe queries, without cavilling at the terms or taking 
advantage of any inaccuracy or want of medicinal knowledge 
that may appear in the manner of putting them, he will much 
oblige a fincere well-wiſher to the general health of mankind, 
and to whatever may tend to continue or reſtore it. 


CE 
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Ne LV. 


Of Animal Motion. | 


4 NY hypotheſes have been ſent into * world con- 
cerning animal motion, and particularly of late ſeveral 
ingenious gentlemen have propagated a notion, that mere im- 
pulſe or irritation upon the nerves is the ſole cauſe of it; but 
ſurely ſomething elle is required to contract, purſe up, and 
ſhorten the fibres: for how is it poſſible that mere impulſe 
upon the nerves. ſhould cauſe a cloſer approximation of the con- 
ſtituent particles of a muſcle? If there be no other agent 
intruded- by impulſe which cauſes the fibres to contract, I 
ſhould be glad to-be informed by what mechanical law mere 
impulſe. or irritation can poſſibly produce a cloſer union be- 
tween the conſtituent particles of a muſcle, ſo as to ſhorten 
its length in ſuch a forcible manner. I can as well compre- 
hend that a rope will contract and grow ſhorter by mere im- 
pulſe, as that a muſcular fibre will do fo without the inter- 
vention of ſome other matter. I readily grant that irritation 

or impulſe is the firſt cauſe of animal action, and that even 

when all has ceaſed it will ſet ſeveral parts a- going again; but 

what argue is, that mere impulſe is not the ſole cauſe of 
contraction in che muſcular fibres; it only puts another agent 

in 
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in motion, which is capable of contracting them, and which 
never happens without the aſſiſtance of the firſt agent or im- 
pelling power. 


Lx us reflect on the ſurprizing force with which the fibres 
are contracted in ſpaſmodic affections. I am acquainted with 
a gentleman who had the head of his thigh bone torn out of 
its ſocket, and pulled ſeveral inches upwards by a fit of the 
cramp; from whence it appears that the muſcles, when con- 
tracted, will bear a weight which at other times would tear 
them to pieces; for no one can doubt but the ligaments, 
tendinous expanſions, and membranes, require mere force to 
rend them aſunder, than the muſcuiar fibres would do in a re- 
laxed ſtate. Now is not this a confirmation that in muſcular 
motion the conſtituent particles of the fibres run into cloſer _ 
contacts, and adhere to each other with greater energy during 

the time of contraction? and can this be ſappoſed to ariſe 
from mere impulſe or irritation upon he fibres, without the in- 
fluence of ſomething elſe ? On the contrary, mere impulſe would 
rather divide the conſtituent particles than cauſe a cloſer ap- 
proximation, and conſequently there muſt be ſome other very 
active agent ſuperadded at ſuch times. Now where can we look 
for the exiſtence of ſuch a ſubtle matter as may be capable of 
performing theſe wonderſul phznomena but in the medullary 
ſubſtance of the nerves? for though wecannot comprehend the 
peculiar nature of ſuch a fluid, nor its manner of production 
into the nerves, yet it does not become us as philoſophers, ab- 
ſolutely to deny the exiſtence of ſuch matter, merely becauſe it 
is inviſible and impalpable; for, are not all the great operations 
of nature performed by agents inviſible and incomprehenſible 
by us ? Is not magnetiſm performed by a ſubtle matter, inviſible 
and impalpable ? and yet will any one be bold enough to deny 
its exiſtence, becauſe he cannot fee, nor feel n nor comprehend 

its manner of action? 


e's. 


+ 
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In fine, I agree that preſſure or irritation is the firſt cauſe of 
animal motion; but at the ſame time I think it much more 
agreeable, with what we know of matter or motion, to believe 
that this firſt agent impells from the medulla ſome very ſubtle 
matter into the muſcular fibres, which cauſes a cloſer approx- 
imation of their conſtituent particles during the time of its 
action; for matter in its minuteſt ate and ſubtilty,” muſt be 
allowed more capable of producing ſuch effects than a mere 
impulſe upon the medulla in the nerves, if we conſider the me- 
dulla as a ſubſtance containing no fluids. 


3 8 ä 


No LVI. 
Of C opper Veſſels i in preparing Medicines, &c. 


HE moſt elegant method of preparing common purging 


infuſions is to add to the ſenna, &c. a ſmall potion of 


| ſome fixed ſalt, and to infuſe them. a proper time in a china 
or ſtone tea pot. 


Tas i is a ſafe way of doing it ; whereas it is but too com- 


mon a practice (in order to make haſte) to boil ſuch a potion 


in a braſs or copper ſauce- pan, perhaps badly tinned, from 
which the falt will erode ſome part of it, and by that means 
the potion will become very nauſeous. 


I aw ſorry to ſay it, but I am acquainted in many ſhops 


where the copper fauce-pan is in conſtant uſe for this pur- 
poſe, and I believe has made many a one moſt wretchedly ſick. 
However I hope this hint will extirpate them for the future, 
as likewiſe every other copper or braſs utenſil, wherein an 
acid or ſaline preparation is to be made. 


War hes dern dd nn anos. in the 


| Kitchen; and I am perſuaded that when people have been fick 


after 


N 


18 
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after eating ſuch a particular ſauce ; it has been more commonly 


owing to ſome acid or ſalt being boiled in a copper fauce- -pan, 
than to the nature of the ingredients of that ſauce. 


Tux copper has a vomiting Quality, 3 yet: it is ingot to be 
not 3 


— = — \ 4 — — — n 
Ne LVIL. 


A remarkable Caſe of an Eapyens. 


= E patient, Morris Evans, aged * about thirty years, 
was ſeized with an uncommon complaint in his cheſt, 


with ſymptoms of pleuriſy, in the month of Auguſt 1758, and 
the thirteenth of March 1759 he was admitted a patient in 


| Bartholomew's hoſpital. The left ſide of the thorax was then 
greatly enlarged, and the pectoral muſcle ſomewhat raiſed ; on 
preſſure it eaſily gave way, and when the preſſure was re- 
moved returned to its firſt ſtate, the ſpaces between the ninth 


and tenth and between the tenth and eleventh ribs, counting 


from aboye, was enlarged and elevated, yet without any ap- 


pearance of inflammation ; but in both theſe parts there was a 
fluctuation. The patient bad a. continual flow fever, a ſhort 
cough without expectoration, and a great difficulty of breathing; 
his countenance was fallow, he was much emaciated, and 
quite unable to lie on his right ſide : he was alſo unable to lie 
on his back without danger of ſuffocation, a circumſtance never 


known before in cafes of the ſame kind. An inciſion was made 
upon the moſt prominent part of the ſpace between the tenth 


andeleyenth ribs on the left fide, upon which at leaſt eight Win- 
cheſter quarts of a thin yellowiſh matter, not at all fetid, was 


diſcharged by leaps, and projected to the diſtance of two yards 


or more from the patient's body: he did not faint during the 


operation, and immediately after it, was eaſy : he ſlept well at 


night, and the next day had no bad Umptoms; ; but on the 
VorL. III. P 
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. fourth day the ſymptoms returned with greater violence than 
before, the wound diſcharged great quantities of fetid matter, 
and his appetite, which till now had been pretty good, totally 
forſook him. He continued to languiſh, ſometimes a little 
better and ſometimes a little worſe, till the tenth of June fol- 
lowing, and then died. Upon opening the body the lungs 
were found ulcerated and adhering to the pleura in one part, 
and in another to the diaphragm; almoſt the whole of the 
intercoſtal muſcles on the left ſide were deſtroyed, but the pe 
ricardinia and Reart were tn Geir 'intaral fate. | 


ä — 


3 
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| No LVnI. 
Remarks on ih. Shaefer's Account of Leech-worms 


| GenTLEM En, 


ERHAPS it may . eee if 
you preſent them with a few reflections, which were oc- 
cafioned by the little abltract from Dr. Shaefer, * 


nnen 


kFmer ks nt ie wes ove e he 

of animals by their drink or food. I am aware that the 
"ſpontaneous production of animals, either within or without 
the body, is exploded by many good philoſophers. But not- 
withſtanding that, there ſeems to be many inſtances which are 


"not caily th be accounted for any other way. 


* S nee e Wes of Bride en 


| with the dropſical rot are introduced by drink or food, 


is it not ſtrange chat they ſhould never be obſerved ® on plants, 
or in the water the ſheep eat and drink of? but if they are, 
| their being introduced into the body ſhould feem entirely to 
change their nature, which is as difficult to account for = the 
{ſpontaneous produdtion of animals. — 


. Shcker fy he aQuall dl fs them by the Bl of l. 5 
4 1s; AE 
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Tux form of theſe worms found in the livers of ſheep af- 
fected with the rot in England, is not the ſame as the doctor 
deſcribes, but ſuch as you give from Dr. Nichols. I have ſeen 
more than ten thouſand ſheep opened, and never obſerved any 
other than flat ones: their firſt appearance is always in the 
neck of the gall bladder; but as the liver is more and more 
affected, they ſpread all over it, and in ſome inſtances, ſtony 
canals or paſſages in the liver are formed, more for want of 
a due circulation of the juices, than by the ſkill of theſe in- 
ſefts, as Dr. Nichols ſuppoſes; for the concretions are exactly 
ſuch as are to be found in the kidneys of men and animals very 
frequently. 


2 andre b dy Dr Shaefer are as 
efficacious as any ; but the beſt and readieſt way — 
fo rr ee Armenians 


e eee Alea are is throng, they are 

ſuch as appear in the laſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, when it 
„ WT EIT 2" Ons ee 
cover them, 


| THERE is not, i may be, one ſheep in ten that is entirely 
without theſe flat worms; but there is vaſt difference in the 
degrees of infection, fo that the fleſh of thoſe ſlightly touched 
is as juicy, as high flavoured, and wholeſome, as that of thoſe 
which are entirely free from them. But the fleſh of the animal 
which is rendered poor and diſpirited by the diſtemper is quite 
otherwiſe, if ſkin can be called fleſh, for it is taſtleſs and inſipid, 
and it is not hurtful to eat of it: however, there is little or no 
nouriſhment in it. And it may be taken for a general rule, 


© 444 ve Ree, - her "ff 


TOS than that of thoſe who are poar and diſtempered. 


Tun doftor fays that falt is able to ſupply the uſe of gall. 
I hope, Gentlemen, it will give no offence to any body, to ſay 
that this manner of talking is quite without knowing or con- 

Qqqz ſſdering 
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ſidering what the qualities of falt and gall are. Gall is of 
the moſt alkalious viſcous nature: to prove its viſcidity, you 
need do nothing more than drop a few drops in the ſkirt af 
your coat, or on your hat; then blow with your mouth en 
the oppoſite ſide, and you will obſerve a gluey froth come out 
that will extend a great way without breaking, and the gall 
not eaſily exhauſted, though you put in but a few drops. 
The ſtrongeſt ſoap ſuds will not do ſo. Salt therefore rather 


overcomes the ill effects of the ſtagnated * than ſupplies 
iss uſe, 


Wirz reſpect to ſpontaneous productions, I ſhould be glad 
to know by what means young children are more ſubject to 
vermin in the head than grown people, or from whence the 
vermin come ; for it is often obſerved, that children are over- 
run with them, when the parents are quite free from them, 


5 and there is no apparent cauſe of them but ſpontaneous pro- 


duction. But if, as ſome wiſe men ſuggeſt, our bodies are 
crouded with inviſible beings, and that eveu a mite is the ha- 
bitation of millions of beings, as ſmall in proportion to himſelf 
as he is to the cheeſe which he inherits, there may be % 
time and condition of our bodies moſt fit for the producing of 
vermin to our ſenſes, though they ſubſiſted on our bodies 
without being ſenſible of them, as very often ſeeds lie in the 
ground unobſerved, till a t ada the ground 
brings them to * | 


Sgrxr are moſt liable to be rotten in wet t ſeaſans, not 52- 
cauſe the generation of thoſe inſects is favoured particularly 
in thoſe ſeaſons, dry weather being the kindeſt to them, even 
to thoſe inſects bred in water, as I have repeatedly obſerved, 
bur becauſe in wet weather, the ſheep are more liable to take 
cold by having perſpiration ſtopt, which perſpirable matter 
| being thrown on the inteſtines, diſpoſes them to corruption, 
a ſtate moſt adapted to the production of inſects, and in which 
vey encreaſe moſt abundantly. 


bog A sursg 
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 SHEEgp are animals which will live entirely without wa- 
ter, if their food be graſs, or if it be even part of it hay. 
The beſt method to put a ſtop to the progreſs of the diſtem- 
per, if you are happy enough to diſcover it in the beginning, 
is to remove them from wet ſwampy grounds to dry and nou- 
riſhing hills, where it is common to fee them recover very 
ſhortly if they have plenty of food; for poverty is often the 
cauſe of the rot in ſheep as much as the ſeaſon; for wet wea- 
ther, want of food, and marſhy lands, where they cannot lie 


dry, combine to bring this diſorder upon theſe cattle, which 


cauſes are enough to deſtroy animals of much more ſtout con- 


ſtitutions than ſheep are eſteemed to be; they being of a mild 
tender nature, though ſome, as in other kinds, are more robuſt 


than the reſt. 


Thus, Gentlemen, I have taken the liberty of communicating 


: a few reflections to you for your approbation. 


Your conſtant Reader, 
and your "wy humble Servant, 
. 
Ne LIX. 


dome ſhort Directions for Preſerving Health on the 


Coaſt of Africa, 


VOID rains and the night dews as much as poſſible: 


(A. drink a little punch or wine warm every day, juſt before 
the ſea breeze ſets in: do not eat much fleſh, particularly falt 
meat : let the latter be well watered, eat very moderately, 
but make it up with drink, ſuch as weak punch or wine and 
| water : when you uſe punch let it be cleared from the pulp of 
he knes becauſe of dry gripes: ule exerciſe every morning 

and 
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and evening: avoid all manner of fruits: avoid drinking that 
pernicious liquor the juice of a tree which grows on that coaſt, 
called palm wine: though coſtive, do not purge, except very 
gently: do not go over thin in cloaths, let the weather 
be ever ſo warm : keep under cover in the heat of the day : 
when you ſleep let your lodging be quite out of the open air, 
rather cloſe : do not think the auning a ſufficient cover to ſleep 
under when upon watch or duty: in the night wear your 
watch coat, except your buſineſs requires it off, and neither 
ft nor lie down but keep in motion: let your cooks or whoever 
are obliged to be over the fire, take care of the ſmoke of the 
wood which is cut on the coaſt of Guinea, eſpecially on the 
| Gold Coaſt and Bite; for it often brings on infectious ſore eyes, 
and many have becen blinded without knowing the cauſe, 
Take care what water you uſe, that it be well examined, for 
1 have reaſons to believe that the fleſh worms called Guinea 
worms are bred by drinking bad water found upon that coaſt ; 
as I have obſerved, that thoſe who drank the Engliſh water, 
intirely the voyage round, until they got to the Weſt Indies, 


had not theſe worms; but thoſe who were careleſs, and dran 


the water of the country, very ſeldom eſcaped, all our ſhipg 
going ſlaving voyages lay in great ſtocks of water in England. 


I $HOULD be far from encouraging any manner of vice, 
Hut I have found it uſeful to overlook among our white men 
a moderate familiarity with the black wenches, provided they 
were not yawed; it is often remarked by the natives of that 
coaft, and I thought very juſtly, as well as in Jamaica, that 
the Europeans who were of a light or ſandy complexion did 
not continue their health ſo long in thoſe 6 
were of a black or r {warthy colour, 


No. LX. 
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No LX. 


Extraordinary and fatal Effects of catching Cold, on 
Recovery from the Small-pox. 


In a Letter to the Authors of the Medical Muſeum. 
| GenTLEMEN, 


OST Gentlemen of the profeſſion, I doubt not, but 
at one time or other, have met with ſome very odd 
and uncommon caſes in their practice, which, if publiſhed, 
might be of ſome ſervice to the community. 


As this is the laudable intention of your inſtructive Medical 

Muſeum, I make thus free to offer to you a ſhort account 
of the following caſe, which, though it admits of no cure, 
yet may not be wholly without its uſe, if only by way of 
caution it may prevent the like for the future. 


Max Ofborn, of ten years of age, being juſt e of 
the ſmall-pox, which had been very ſevere, from the oyer 
niceneſs of her mother, had all the hair cut cloſe off her head, 
and no flannel was wore to keep up the former degree of 
warmth, but barely a cold thin cap in its room ; and as if that 
was not ſufficiently dangerous, the poor girl was alfo every 
morning ſeated full againſt a large open window, facing the 
north, and there expoſed to the cold air, under the pretence 
of giving ber a free airing, and purifying the air, and to carry 
off any bad ſmell that might remain in the chamber. My 
houſe being oppoſite. I was a ſpectator of this prepoſterous 
management. 5 


. ˙ wes 
her, when I found her almoſt deprived of the power of degluti- 
ion, and incapable of ſwallowing any ſuſtenance, even liquids ; 
having been in this condition ſome days before I was applied 
to, whence it was feared nö“ 
1 faw no hopes of the contrary. i 
3 == 
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To examine the caſe, ang inform myſelf of its nature all t 
could, I gave her ſome ſmall beer to drink, which ſhe did 


very greedily. but Jes Ceo Dory creo 
back again into a white harid-baſon I held to receive it. 


Urdi etamining the returned beer, 1 perceived it full of 
ſmall pappous particles, of a light menen. 
reſembling the diſſolved pulp of a rotten pear. | 


Ix ſhort, a 0 evild be admidiſfered; Wi he 
part can be reſtored; ſo ſhe pined away about a week or ten 
days longer, 24 OT RET ONE: 


As for my own part Icould account for it no further than by 

ſuppoſing an ulcer in her gullet, wherefore I begged leave to 

lay open her throat for more full {atisfaCtion, which at laſt, 
with much perſuaſion, was granted me. * 


WW then 1 


diſengaged the trachea by cutting it aſunder from the larynx, | 
when, laying. it on one fide, I ſearched fot the: cſopha 


bot could not find itz e 


1 PLAINLY for AE it had poked, wr the muſcuſi 
ki LE 26, her $2 he lt pres fe A, 


ſearching downwards under the top of the ſternum, I drew 
up into fight with my forceps the remaining part of the 
ceſophagus, all ſound, only the extremity was à ragged rotten 
tuft, of a brown colour, n 
r + 11 


FA nb 7 13G 


n wn 


thepuient had been ſo indiſereetly expoſed, had; byobſiruBing 
the glandular veſſels of the throat and tonfils therein, gene- 


rated ſame ſharp corroſive juices, which venting themſelves 
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upon the gullet, had eroded and cauſed it gradually to mor- 
tify, as if it were ſubmitted to the affuſion of aqua fortis ; 


and this even without any of the uſual — previous to 
influnmation and mortification. 


Axn again, perhaps, the precedent fmall-pox might have 
ſo altered the humours as to occaſion this difference from com- 
mon miortificttions. It is to be hoped that others who attend 
the ſick in the ſmall-pox, will from this example take warning, 
| how they, through neglect or indiſeretion of the like kind, 

_ expoſe the patients to the like calamity, 


From, GENTLEMEN, | 
Your moſt ready, and 
humble Servant, 
JOHN — M. D. 


Muay the 1ſt, 1764. 
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Obſervations on the Nature of Contagion; wich ſome 
reaſonable Hints towards ſtopping its Progreſs 
among the Neat Cattle, wherever it prevails, or if 


it ſhould again reviſit „ By W. B. 


M. D. 

No one who has any regard nn 
try or the proſperity of his neighbour, can poſſibly re- 
| flect on the loſs of ſo many thouſands of neat cattle, which 
died by the contagious diſeaſe that a few years ſince ſpread | 
over the face of this kingdom, and flew about from place to 
place by ways and means inconceivable (notwithſtanding the 
wtthoſt care of the legiſlature and (kill of the moſt able phyſi- 


point out every probable means for preventing ſo dire a cala- 
mity, prevailing either at home or abroad, = 


Vor. III. R rr | IT 


clatis to prevent and ſtop it) but he muſt think it his duty to . 


* 
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IT will not therefore be unſeaſonable at this time, though 
the diſeaſe has long ſince ſtopped its progreſs in theſe king- 
doms, to communicate in this work the following remarks to 
the public, as the Medical Muſeum has been greatly called for 
abroad, and the diforder not only now prevails and ſpreads 
its miſchief in many nations, but may viſit us again. 


' I SHALL therefore make no apology for it, but proceed to 
communicate my ſentiments thereon, in as conciſe and intelli- 
ee cas | 


Rz4508 and facts both prove, that every kind of contagion 
is moſt certainly produced by ſome fubtle volatile particles of 
matter, which have a power of acting only within a limited 
diſtance of the body from which they ariſe, and naturally are 
adapted to unite with, and continue in, certain peculiar ſub- 
ſtances more than others, by means whereof they may be pre- 
ſerved, and conveyed with their full force to bodies liable to 


. de infected therewith at any diſtance of place. 


Mos r epidemic diſcaſes in general, experience demoaſtrates, 
are confined to a particular ſpecies of animals, and the late in- 


fectious diſtemper amongſt the neat cattle, like that recorded 
by Dr. Mead, in his learned and judicious treatiſe of the 


plague, it is obſerved never infefted any other fort of living 


GN. 


" If ihe fone treatife he elle. ws; that the greateſt danger of 
communicating the plague (of which this diſeaſe is a ſpecies) 


Is from ſuch goods as are apt to retain the infection, amongſt 


which he particularly enumerates cotton, wool, hair, feathers, 
and all kind of ſkins. And he tells us, he was informed by 
Dr. Halley, that a ſack of cotton which had been brought 
from an infected place, though it had lain a month without 
producing any prejudice while it continued packed, did, on its 
being diſtributed amongſt the inhabitants, prove ſo very con- 


_ tagious, that the living ſcarce ſufficed to bury the dead: for 
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which reaſon he adviſes, that when theſe forts of goods are 
brought from an infected place they ſhould be unpacked, and 
expoſed as much as may be to freſh air, for at leaſt forty days. 


Tae ingenious doctor alſo obſerves, © that the beſt method 
for hindering the diſtemper ſpreading from place to place is, 
to caſt up a line about the ſpot where the infection prevails, 
at a convenient diſtance, and to prevent any one paſſing from 
within it to any uninfected place, by a diligent watch and 
ſevere puniſhment.” And, the better to diſcover ſuch who 
may violate theſe orders, he adviſes © none ſhould paſs any 
where without proper certificates of their coming from places 

not infected: and (he ſays) no fort of goods ought by any 
means to be permitted to be carried over the line which are 
made of materials retentive of the infection: for there is no 
greater danger of ſpreading the infection than by ſuch means.” 


HenCE, in conſideration of the above circumſtances, the 
farmers, for their own intereſt, obſerved to keep their healthy 
cattle at a due diſtance from thoſe that were diſeaſed, and 
from the ſtalls and paſture in which they had been kept: and 
the legiſlature, for the intereſt of the nation in general, wiſely 
prohibited the removal of all the infected ſpecies of cattle, and 

_ alſo the ſkins of cattle that had been in infected herds, from 
one place to another, without proper certificates of their hav- 
ing been as long from any infected place, as had been eſteemed 
a a neceſſary time of quarentine to prevent the ſpreading of the 
plague itſelf, . In conſequence of which judicious precaution, 
we had many inſtances of this infectious diſtemper being 
ſtopped in many parts of this kingdom: yet it very often 
broke out in many places very diſtant from any that had been 
before affected; and for which no cauſe was ever — 


Bur a will an that the farmers, who are a 
ſer of men deſirous of making the beſt of the produce of their 
lands, and very few of whom are willing to forego any private 
advantage to themſelves for the good of the public, finding this 

Rrr 2 diſeaſe 
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diſeaſe did not communicate its influence to any other creq- 
- fures but to the neat cattle, permitted flocks of ſheep to graze 
upon the ground on which infected cattle had been kept; nay, 
yery often in company with them while they were diſeaſed, 
without the leaſt reſtraint ; by means whereof the infectious 
effluvia intangled itſelf in the wool of the ſheep, and by their 
being permitted to go from place to place, without any re- 
ſtraint, it is highly probable that this diſeaſe was carried about 
the nation in a manner unobſerved : for we daily ſee thoſe 
who have had the ſmall-pox, and cannot ſo receive that parti- 
cular infection themſelves as to be difordered by it, can and dq 


carry it in their cloaths, in a ſufficient degree to infect ſuch bo: 
dies as are liable to be infected there with. 


WHEREVER therefore this diſeaſe breaks out it may be of 
importance that ſheep ſhould be prohibited grazing in ſuch paſ- 
| tures for a limited time; and that ſome reſtraint ſhould be 


put upon the removal of them, as well as 6 
and their hides. | 


Can there be any reaſon why certificates are not as requiſite 
for the one as for the other, if not for their wool ? Or, that 
by ſome other means, ſo probable a cauſe of (| preading the 
evil as this is, ſhould be guarded againſt ? The neglett of 
which may be of the utmoſt ill conſequence to the public in 


general, and the total ruin of many an induſtrious and honeſt | 


. — 
” _— 
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An Hiſtgry of a Diflocation of the 1 By 
J. Norman, Surgeon to the Briſtol Infirmary. 


Fi: was not till the latter end of the ſixteenth. century that 
I 2 furgeons began to find out, that the thigh bone was much 


Here liable aha as n thay tobe forced out of joing 
by 


* — 
i * 
: . 
© » . : . — 


the antients, not ſuſpecting a fracture ſo near the joint, for 


groin, where his principal pain lay, felt very tenſe upon bend. 
I RT IFC though it increaſed his 


pan, 
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by any violence whatever. This was an important diſcovery : 


want of better knowlege from human diſſections perhaps, ima- 
gined a luxation to be a common cafe. Accordingly their 


deſcriptions of it are very particular, and they contrived ma- 
chines to extend the limb with a force neceſſary to reduce it, 


Theſe misfortunes however almoſt always ended in lameneſs, 


one may reaſonably enough infer, and were aggravated ſometimes 
by the application of machines indiſcriminately : for violent 
extenſion in caſes of fracture could never fail to do miſchief. 
On the other hand, after it had appeared, upon examining 


neck, ſome among the moderns, and Boerhaave in particu- 
lar, conjectured jt muſt upon theſe occaſions have always 


been ſo : for, conſidering the ſtructure of the part, the great 
depth of the ſocket in the os innominatum, and the ſtrong 


fortifications about it, they concluded, that a diſlocation of 
this joint can never happen. 


a patient that lately fell under my own care, Nov. 23d laſt, 


in the week of my waiting at qur Infirmary. William Colas, 


a tall, healthy huſbandman, about thirty years of age, was 
brought from Keynſham, four miles off, ſuppoſed to have 


broken his thigh in avoiding a fall from the top of a waggon 


load of corn, which he had like to have had : he took the re- 
ſolution to jump off; and, coming to the ground upon his feet 


in an oblique poſture, he immediately fell down, feeling violent 


pain in the hip joint, chiefly at the groin ; the limb being diſ- 


ſtorted and uſeleſs. This was the account he gave of the accident. 
Examining him as he lay in bed, [ perceived a remarkable hollow 


at the part of the great trochanter. The knee could not be 
brought to approach the other ; the muſcles beneath the 
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dead ſybjefts, that the femur was frequently fractured at its ; 
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Probably there are many now 
Viring of the ſame opinion, It muſt indeed be owned, that it 
is a caſe which occurs but very ſeldom : the poſſibility of it 
however is out of doubt ; the hiſtory I am going to give is of 
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pain; no grating like a fracture was diſcoverable. From all 
which circumſtances I judged, that the thigh was luxated in- 
wardly. So extraordinary an occurrence, for indeed it was 
quite new to me, induced me to write word of it to Mr. Page, 
ſenior ſurgeon of the hoſpital, who happening to be in the 


way, came to the Infirmary. This gentleman likewiſe ex- 


amined the patient, and was fatisfied of the truth of what 1 
had reported to him. We then proceeded to reduction, in 
the following manner : the patient being laid acroſs the foot 
of the bed upon his ſound fide, a towel was applied to the 
groio, which paſſing before and behind was given to the aſſiſt- 
ants. Another towel was faſtened to the thigh juſt above the 
knee, the leg being kept bent. Having diſpoſed of the aſliſt- 
| ants properly, I placed myſelf behind, with one hand in the 

groin, the other on the outſide of the thigh near the knee. 
In this poſture, after a pretty ſtrong extenſion for about two 
minutes, I preſſed the knee towards the other, when the bone 
was heard ſuddenly to ſnap in, the cavity diſappeared, and 
the man expreſſed his gratitude for immediate eaſe. The firſt 
dreſſing conſiſted of the common defenſative with a bandage ; 
afterwards fomentations were applied twice a day, embrocating 
with liniment. ſaponac. each time. In leſs than a week, con- 
irary indeed to direction, the patient got out of bed, and, 
finding himſelf able to walk, I permitted him to traverſe 
the ward in a flow and gentle manner with the help of a 
crutch, The ſoreneſs and ſtiffneſs of the joint abating daily, 

he ſoon became capable of walking in the ſtreets; and on 
| December the 19th he deſired to be diſcharged, when he 


walked home to TO The Ind ſeemed a little longer 
chan the other. 


Ne LXIIl. 
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Ne LXIIL 


A Diſſertation upon the Cancer of the Eye-lids, Noſe, 


great Angle of the Eye, and its neighbouring 
Parts, commonly called the Noli-me-tangere, deem- 
ed hitherto incurable by both Antients and Moderns, 


but now ſhewn to be as curable as other Diſtem- 
pers. By Monſ. Daviel. 


[From the Philoſophical Tranſactions.] 


F all the diſeaſes which ſeize the eye · lids, noſe, angle of 
the eye, and its neighbouring parts, none appears ſo 
formidable as the cancer, in the opinion even of the moſt able 
oculiſts who have written upon this ſubject, ſuch as Antoine 
Maitre Jean, St. Yves, and others. They have conſtantly de- 
clared it to be incurable in theſe parts, and have even forbad 
meddling with it: Antoine Maitre Jean ſays, The operation 
is ſo doubtful, that it is rejected by the beſt praftitioners, 
«© not only for cancers of the lids, but alſo for all thoſe of the 
t face, &c.” And St. Yves is of the ſame ſentiment, where he 

« ſays, That when the edges of the ulcer are accompanied with 
% calloſities, there is nothing to be done but by palliatives.” 


Tur patients would have reaſon to complain, if we were 
willing to have regard to what theſe authors have adyanced, * 
as well as others, upon the fame ſubject, who were of the 
ſame opinion. The moſt able oculiſts have indeed met ſo 
many difficulties in this caſe, that they entered into an opinion, 
that they were impoſlible to be cured; and therefore never 

dared to undertake them. Some are content to treat them 
with palliatives, ſuch as frog-ſpawn-water, and other ſuch 
ingredients as ſerve only to amuſe the patient ; whilſt others, 
more bold, touch them with liquid cauſtics, or the lapis in- 
fernalis, from which they have had no better ſucceſs than fram 
the — of the water; becauſe the beſt managed cu - 
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tics only ſerve to irritate theſe kinds of tumors, as experience 
has too often ſhewed. But why therefore ſhould theſe parts be 
igcurable ? Is it that they differ from the other parts of the 
human body? Certainly no. Why ſhould theſe therefore be 
thought more deſperate than the breaſts, lips, and many other 
parts, which often yield to the knife, when directed by a {kil- 


ful hand? I will venture to fay, it is indolence, little or no 


experience, and an ill grounded fear, in oculiſts, both antient 
and modern, that made them believe theſe kinds of diſeaſes 
ought to be treated differently from all others. A bad pre- 
judice ! which yet ſeduces a great part of our moſt able prac- 
titioners: but it muſt be averred, that they are deceived, if, 
in order to put it upon the footing of an ill-grounded fear, 
we muſt ſay, it has often hindered them from helping a num- 
ber of patients, who have periſhed in a miſerable manner, by 
not properly attempting their cure. I am willing to free my- 

{elf from ſo hard a law : I reprimand both antients and mo- 

derns; and the opportunities I have had of operating upon 
cancers of the lids and face cafily ſhewed me, that they were 
hg <A dS, rind 


* 


— 


Tux examinations I 1 
informed me, that cancers of the lids, noſe, and adjacent 


parts, have all their ſeat in the periaſteum and perichondrium ; 


and that we cannot hope for a thorough cure, without taking 


them intirely off: in a word, the veſſels that go from the cancer- 


aus tumor are ſo ſtrongly connected with the perioſteum and 
perichondrium, that they ſeem but one body, which becomes 
= lng fo graty feelled, that the very bone is often at- 


_clefted. 


Wax a wen ov wart (which is often the beginning of 4 
cancer) begins to appear, and they endeavour to pull them 


| off, they become irritated, and ſpread to that degree, that 


the edges are reverſed, and become callous and livid, accom- 


*** 
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teriſe the cancer. Theſe kinds of wens, warts, and tubercles, 
which are ſituated in the great angle of the eye, upon the lids, 
or the noſe, very often ſhoot out their roots upon the carti- 
hges, that is, upon the very membranes which cover them, 
and the roots ſink in ſometimes to the ſubſthnce of the carti- 
lage itſelf, which they ſwell and tear ia the end. 


Tae more cancers are touched with cauſtics, the more they 
are irritated : therefore there is but one method, but it is a 
ſure one, of curing them, and hindering their progreſs ; which 
is to take them off with a cutting inſtrument, deſtroying the 
perioſteum and perichondrium, or even the lids, if the cancer 
has penetrated them in their ſubſtance, with their cartilages : 
which the following obſervations will prove. 


OBSERVATI1ON I. upon a cancerous upper-lid. 


AvuGvusT the 11th, 1736, I was called to Madam de la 
Fague, an Urſeline nun, at Bourdeaux, forty-five years old ; 
to ſee a tumor upon the upper-lid of the right eye, which ſhe 
had for twenty years: it begun by a ſmell wen, and increaſed 
by degrees, ſo as very much to incommode the patient. 


Sur applied to a ſurgeon, who began by applying ſome 
drops of a liquid cauſtic, which enraged the tumor {till more; 
which he appeaſed again by anodyne medicines ; and then the 
tumor remained a long time without any ſenſible increaſe ; al- 
_ tho' the patient felt a continual ſharp pain in it. But, as even 
the leaſt diſorders are impatiently borne, ſhe was willing to be 
relieved, and conſulted another ſurgeon, who took off the tumor 
with a cutting inſtrument ; and who, ſeeing that the ulcer, which 
was the reſult of the operation, did not heal, but on the con- 
trary made great progreſs in its eroſion, and became callous, 
he touched it with lapis infernalis; and ſometimes with a liquid 
cauſtic : which ſo much the more increaſed the evil, and made 
her reſolve to ſuffer no more applications, becauſe all that had 
been tried made her worſe and worſe. She was now a long 

Yor. III. R time 
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time in this ſtate, when I was called to conſult with Meffieurs 
Doũaſan, Caudole, and Senis, phyſicians of note in the fame 
* town, and with Monſieur, Coſtade, ſurgeon major of the hoſ- 
pital ; who, having examined the caſe, agreed with me, that 
there was no other method to be taken but the operation, 
not only to ſave the eye, but to prevent an incurable cancer, 
which threatened her life; whilſt it had already made great 
progreſs under the eyelid; and it was much to be feared 
that it would ſpread into the-yery eye, and even over the 
whole face. Then the operation would be fruitleſs, and 
the patient would ſuffer the loſs of the uſe of that eye; and 
perhaps of her life: wherefore I did not heſitate to propoſe 
the total extirpation of the lid: my propoſal was approved of 
by all, as the only * and the opera- 
tion was as follows : 


I PASSED 2 5" needle with a waxed thread under the 

nd, by which I ſuſpended and drew up the lid and tumor, 

which I cut off with my crooked ſciſſars, as much as I could 

under the orbit, ſeparating the whole to the divifion of the 

lids; a ſmall hæmorrhage enſued, but was ſoon ſtopped with 
dry lint, and a dry compreſs and . 


sun pet twenty- four hours without being Areſſed ; 
was bled twice in the arm after the operation: I then dreſſed 
her up with light doſſils armed with the linimentum Arczi, and 
ſhe had not the leaſt accident from the day of the operation 
to the 25th of the ſame month, when ſhe was perfectly cured, 
without any deformity in her eye : and although the lid was 
cut away very high, the eye remained very neat and well, per- 


forming its ſeveral functions properly when J left Bourdeaux; 
and the 13th of Auguſt 1742, having had an opportunity of | 
taking a journey to that town, I ſaw the patient again, whom 
+ I found extremely well, ſeeing perfectly with that eye: but 
Rn > OR TO 
* ſernded pretty 4 
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ſo that the whole globe was in a manner bid. We only ob- 
ſerved, that this reſembled a lid without hairs, | 


Ons ERVATION II. upon another cancerous tumor in the 
great angle of the eye. 


JoLy 2, 1736. Margaret Combaucaut, of Carcaſtone in 
Languedoc, fixty years old, had a cancerous tumor, for ſix- 
teen years, in the great angle of the right eye. It began by 
a little wart, which itched violently, and made her ſcratch it 
very often, which ſo irritated the tumor, that in a little time 
it became as large as a dried fig flatted, with its edges turned 
_ outward and callous. It reached from the commiſſure of the 
lower lid, an inch and half below it, even to the right ala of 
the noſe, which proved extremely troubleſome to the woman. 
I found, after a ſtrict examination, that it adhered to the bone. 
She ſaid ſhe tried all the remedies that ſhe imagined would 
do her any good; but that, far from relieving her, they rather 
made her worſe, and her diſeaſe became the more inſupport- 
able ; and that ſhe had taken a reſolution to undergo any thing 
to be freed from a diſorder which had afflifted her for ſixteen 
years. 


Havinc conſulted Mr. Fabre, an able phyſician of that 
place, we were both of opipion, that ſhe could not be cured 
without an operation, which I accordingly proceeded to as fol- 
lows: I took off the tumor intirely to the perioſteum, but 
did not lay the bone bare; for I thought it ſufficient for a 
complete cure to take away all the calloſities; but I was miſ- 
taken; for, inſtead of the proſpect of a 3 cure, I was 
unhappy enough to ſee the fwelling increaſe, and the wound 
ſeem larger than before. I uſed in vain all the remedies com- 
monly thought of in ſuch caſes ; I ſcariſied the edges of the 
ulcer, to bring it to ſuppuration; but it became thereby more 
hard and callous than before the operation, and much more 
. painful. Upon which I reſolved to cut away all that remained 
al the tumor, with the perioſteum, which appeared very much 

8112 : ſwelled. 
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. fwelled. This fecond operation had ſo much ſucceſs, that the 
ſwelling and every other bad ſymptom diſappeared almoſt ſud- 
denly ; and in three days the wound looked red and very well, 
without any pain, and the cicatrix was perfectly formed on the 
15th day from the operation, without any ſenſible exfoliation 
of the bone, or the leaſt deformity or ſtaring of the eye. She 
has remained very well ever ſince ; for I ſaw her the 1oth of 
Auguſt 1741, at Carcaſtone, in perfect health; and the cica- 


trix of the part very even. 


I MvsT obſerve here, that I laid the intire bone bare, 


wherever the tumor touched, even down to the ala of the noſe 
of that ſide. 


OBSERVATION IIId is upon a cancerous tumor of the ſame 


nature, and in the ſame ſituation, and the treatment juſt the 


ſame: it was as big as a filbert, and the officer was afflicted 
with it twenty years. 


IT differs from the former only in this, that the year before 
the officer came to Marſcilles, to put himſelf under Monſieur 
Daviel's cure : the tumor broke, and diſcharged a very fetid 
acrimonious matter; which, running intot he eye, brought on a 

troubleſome ophthalmia, and the edges were livid, and had a 
very terrible aſpect. As to his operation, it conſiſted, as before, 
of a total extirpation of the cancer, perioſteum and all, to the 


bare bone. He dreſſed the bone with dry lint only, and his 


digeſtive was a mixture of the linimentum Arczi, with the un- 
guentum ſtyracis : and in about nineteen days he was fo per- 
fectly cured, that when he returned to his friends, ſeveral of 
them aſked him, upon which eye the operation had been 
made ? 'Þ 


OBSERVATION Iv, differs | in nothing from the former. 


Onenivares V, upon a cancerous tumor upon * 
noſe, which reached from the root of the noſe down to 
the middle of the cartilage. He treated it in the ſame manner, 
taking 


c 
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taking off the whole with the perioſteum; and, as it was 
partly upon the cartilage, he alſo cut away the perichon- 
drium, laying that as well as the bone bare: and the 
cure was completed, without leaving any deformity behind, in 
eighteen days. | 


OBsERvaTION VI, of a cancerous tumor upon the great 
angle of the right eye of a woman at Marſeilles, of ſeventy 
years old. This he treated exactly in the ſame manner, and 
ſhe was cured in twenty days. 1 | 


Tax VIIth Obſervation mentions another cancerous tumor 
npon the noſe, and its cartilage, of a gentleman, which is 
circumſtantially the ſame with the former : it was cured in 
five days. After this caſe he makes this concluſion : that from 
all that has been already faid, it is plain, that the ſeat of the 
cancers of the eye-lids, noſe, and other neighbouring parts, 
is abſolutely in the perioſteum and perichondrium, as well as 
the fat; and that there can be no hopes of a cure without 
taking off theſe membranes, the fat and even any parts of the 
very cartilages that may be contaminated : but that in this 
manner they are as curable as cancers upon other parts of the 
bedy, notwithſtanding what all oculiſts have faid to the con- 
trary. 


Tar VIIIth Obſervation is upon a cancer upon the lower 
eye-lid of a woman, cured in the fame manner. 


TRE IXth Obſervation treats of a cancer, as big as a large 
filbert, in the angle and upon the lower lid of the eye, of a 
_ gentleman ; which began by a {mall tubercle in the angle, and 
was pulled off, and grew again ſeveral times. Monf. Daviel 
was conſulted, in the preſence of another ſurgeon, Monſ. Mail- 
lot, and declared for taking the tumor and eye-lid intirely 
off; making this prognoſtic, that it any part was left behind, 
the eye would be deformed and ſtaring ; but the other ſurgeon 
thought, that half the lid with the tumor would be ſufficient 
for the cure: Monſ. Daviel therefore only cut away half the 

lid 
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lid with the tumor ; with which he alſo took off a large quan- 
tity of hard white fat, and dreſſed up the part as uſual ; but 
in the progreſs the lid was turned outward, and then they 
reſolved upon the total extirpation of the lid ; which, being 
obliged to depart from thence, he left to Monf. Maillot, who 
performed it with ſach ſucceſs, that his cure was complete in 
fifteen days, without the leaſt deformity whatever, 


Tar Xth Obſervation is a caſe of the ſame nature with the 
former, with this difference, that when he had taken off the 
tumor and under-lid in the ſame manner as uſual, the patient- 
continued growing well till the ninth day from the operation ; 
when Monſ. Daviel perceived a ſmall fungus in the middle of 
the tumor, which he touched with the lapis infernalis, which 
produced very ill effects: the eye grew painful, the conjunc- 
tive ſwelled very much, the wound, which was half healed 
up, opened afreſh, and grew ragged. This made him ſet 
aboat cutting away all the bad fleſh he could perceive, with 
the inequalities of the conjunctive, which was much ſwelled : 
he ſcarified the cornea, and the inner ſurface of the upper lid, 
which was alſo greatly tumefied, and even opened it on the 
upper ſurface. Thus, after having emptied the veſſels well, 
he fomented the whole with a decoction of marſhmallows, 
mullein, violet-leaves, camomile-flowers, melilot, leaves and 
flowers of. roſemary, thyme, lavender, rue, and marjoram, of 
each half a handful, in a ſufficient quantity of water ; to a 
quart of which he put a bit of camphire as big as a nut. 
The frequent application of this that day produced ſo good 
an effect, that all her pain ceaſed : he alſo bled her in the arm 
and foor, ordering emollient clyſters. She was purged ſome 
days after, with manna and caſſia, which did very well; and 
ſhe was perfectly cured, without the leaſt deformity, and could 
ſee better than before the operation. 


Ne LXIV. 
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N' LXIV. 


An Account of an extraordinary Effect of the 88 
By Mr. St. Andre. 


[From the Philoſophical Tranſaktions. 


HE periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines is by all anata- 

miſts ſuppoſed to be the proper motion of thoſe cylin- 

drical tubes : the uſe of this motion is to propel the chyle into 
the vaſa lactea, and to accelerate the groſſer parts of the 
aliment downwards, in order to expel them, when all their 
nutritive contents are extracted. 


Tunis motion, thus eſtabliſhed, it naturally ſeems to follow, 
that an inverſion thereof (called for that reaſon an anti - periſtal- 
tic motion) ſhould force the aliment, bile, pancreatic juice, 
and laſtly the fæces, to aſcend towards the mouth: the cauſe 
of this imaginary anti-vermicular motion, is aſſigned to, a ſtop- 
page of the inteſtines, or to a conſiderable length of it being 
entangled in the ſame manner as the fingers of a glove are 

choaked by inverting the glove in pulling it off; or like a 
filk-ſtocking, which, when it is not gartered, falls upon the 
foot, and is in a manner ſtrangled, ſo that ſome force is re- 
quired to pull it up again, 


Tas ſuppoſed, the anti-periſtaltic hypotheſis ſeems at firſt 
fight very natural, and ſolves moſt difficulties ; for, if the 
vermicular motion accelerates the contents of the inteſtines 
downwards, the anti-vermicular, by the law of contraries, 
ſhould force them upwards towards the mouth ; was this hy- 
potheſis as certain as it is generally received, Mr. St. Andre 
would not offer to advance, that there is no ſuch thing as an 

anti-periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, nor that the miſerere 
mei is oftener a violent contraction of the abdominal muſcles, 
than a ſRoppage, or inverſion of the inteſtines, as is ſuppoſed, 


GRANTING 
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GRANTING that this diſorder is a violent contraction of the 
abdominal muſcles, as was already ſuppoſed, cauſed by the 
redundancy of the inteſtines, or their contents; by com- 
paring the ſymptoms of this diſeaſe with thoſe of the different 
kinds of hernias, we ſhall find by the analogy of the parts, by 
reaſon and by repeated experience, that the chordapſus, fo 
called by Celſus, is a diſeaſe, by which the inteſtines and omen- 
tum, at other times the pancreas, or {pleen, nay, even the 
meſentery itſelf, are forced through the diaphragm into the 
thorax. All theſe tender parts being ſtrongly compreſſed by 
the continual motion of this muſcle, muſt, conſequently, cauſe 
the ſame accidents as in the bubonocele, or compleat hernia, 
there being no difference in theſe two cafes; but that the 
firſt is a ſtrangling of the inteſtines by the diaphragm, and the 
other a choaking of the inteſtines by the abdominal muſcles, 
as will appear from the following inſtance. A genleman, that 
had come to London in perfect health, drank a great deal of 
new bottled oat-ale, after ſome pints of wine; theſe liquors 
fermented fo violently in his ſtomach and inteſtines, that he 


was ſeized with a violent colic the ſame night: in the morning oy 


an apothecary was ſent for, who adminiftred a clyfter, and 
drew ſome ounces of blood to relieve the patient, who com- 
plained of a great pain in his left fide. The clyſter's being 
repeated the following night, as alſo the next morning, and 
the patient growing worſe, the apothecary, without order of 
any phyſician, gave him a violent vomit, which operated eight 


or nine times: this added fewel to the fire, and the patient 


having from that time been in a deſperate condition, two emi- 
nent phyſicians were called, who ordered that the clyſters 
ſhould be repeated ; but they being all to no purpoſe, Mr. St. 
Andre was ſent for about fix hours before the patient died; 
ho found him complaining of a violent pain in all the region 
of the abdomen, a frequent inclination to vomit, a great diffi- 
cCaulty of breathing, together with a very flow * and his 
belly very hard, though not ſwelled. 


5 Tas. 
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Trrs laſt indication made Mr. St. Andre conclude, that 
the diſeaſe was a violent contraction of the abdominal muſcles, 
which had overcome the diaphragm, and that probably, the 
inteſtines might be forced into the thorax ; he was the more 
confirmed in this opinion, from other examples of the like 
caſe z upon which he ordered a fomentation of hot milk, ad- 
ding to every quart a drachm of liquid laudanum, which in 
theſe diſorders gives great relief; but before it could be got 
ready, the patient expired in a violent convulſion. 


Uron opening the body, Mr. St. Andre found the abdomi- 
nal muſcles ſo much contracted, that it was almoſt impoſlible 
to penetrate them with a ſharp ſcalpel. Upon examination, he 
found the ſtomach and ſome parts of the duodenum empty; 
but the jejunum and ilium were ſo much diſtended with the 
fermenting oat-ale, that the ilium was four inches in diameter, 
and the colon upwards of eight: the ilium was alſo pretty 
much inflamed in its inferior part, and all the valves of the 
colon were obliterated by the great diſtenſion of that inteſtine : 
but the greateſt diſaſter was, the dilatation made in the 
diaphragm, as he had before ſuppoſed, juſt upon the chink 
that remits the intercoſtal nerve to the viſcera of the abdomen, 

through which a portion of the colon was forced, as alſo the 
_ greateſt part of the omentum and pancreas. Theſe tender 
parts being compreſſed, were ſoon inflamed, upon which a 
mortification enſued ; and a rupture of the pancreatic vein 
cauſed an internal hemorrhage, which filled all the left cavity 
of the thorax, inſomuch that the whole left lobe of the lungs 
was almoſt compreſſed under the muſculus ſcalenus. The ex- 
travaſed blood, though in 99— quantity, was not in 
the leaſt coagulated. > 


Ds. Haguenot has in his memoirs i the :mpoſibility 
of the anti-periſtaltic motion; and he is not far from truth, 
and what he ſays is certain, and it is ſurpriſing, that the like 
caſe has not occurred in his practice. 


Vol. III. i 5 Ne LXV. 
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Ne LXV. 


A Diſſertation on Convulſions or Spaſms. 


O diſorder is more terrible to human 'nature, or compli- 
cated with more dreadful ſymptoms, than convulfions, 
which are preternatural and violent contractions of the nervous, 
membranous, and muſcular parts, eſpecially of the trunk and 
limbs, ariſing from a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the membranes 
furrounding the ſpinal marrow, and thenerves diſtributed from 
it, and an impetuous influx of the nervous Lad into the organ 
of motion. 


HENCE appears the difference between convulſions and an 
epilepſy ;- for as the primary cauſe of the latter is ſituated in 
| the pia and dura mater, thoſe nervous membranes which cover 
the brain and other parts of the head, ſo on the contrary the 
cauſe of convulſions is principally to be ſought for in thoſe 
wembranes which ſurround the ſpinal marrow, and the nerves 
diſtributed from jt. The ſymptoms alſo of thoſe two diſorders 
are different, though molt of them, on account of the intimate 
conſent of theſe nervous membranes, are found to have a great 
affinity with each other; for in an epilepſy the patient is af- 
Gifted with an alienation of mind, a depravation of the inter- 
nal as well as the external ſenſes, a foaming of the mouth, a 
clenching of the thumbs and the fingers, and a forgetfulneſs of 
every thing that happens during the fit. But there are dif- 
fereat ſymptoms from thoſe of convulſions, in which there is 
neither an alicnatign of mind, a foaming of the mouth, nor a 
clenching of the thumbs ; and if theſe ſymptoms happen du- 
ring the convulſions, they conſtitute the diforder of the con- 
vulſive ge] kind, 


Corvus fonts, like « other PRE fend, e 
exert their tyranny upon the nervous, fibrous, and membranous 
parts; and as theſe are copiguſly interwoven with other muſ- 

cular 
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_ cular, glandular, cartilaginous and bony parts, they alſo draw 
them into conſent, and excite violent commotions in them ; 
and thoſe violent commotions principally affect the external 
parts and limbs, yet they ſometimes penetrate to the internal 
viſcera, and excite terrible diſorders in then. 


Convurls1oxs attack the miſerable patients in various man- 
ners ; for ſometimes they happen ſuddenly, without any ſigns of 
the approaching diſorder, whilſt at others they may be foreſeen 


by ſome ſigns, the moſt conſiderable of which are, a refri- 


geration of the extremities, eſpecially of the feet, or a ſenſe of 
formication, which alſo ſeizes the os coccygis, and like a cold 


vapour aſcends through the ſpine of the back. The left hy- 


pochondrium is affected with tenſive and Batulent pains, and 
the patient ĩs ſo obſtinately coſtive, that neither the flatulences 
nor excrements can be diſcharged, whilſt the ſmalleſt clyſter- 
pipe cannot be introduced into the anus; or if it is otherwiſe, 
the clyſters and ſuppoſitories are by the force of the ſpaſms 


thrown up by vomit along with the excrements. The bladder 


is ſo ſtrongly conſtricted, that either none or a very limpid ard 
white urine is diſcharged. In other patients convulſions are 
preceded by oſcitations, pandiculations, tremors of the whole 
body, anxieties of the precordia, an unequal, hard, and con- 
rated pulſe, cardialgias, nauſeas, vomitings, palpitations of 
the heart, a difficulty of deglutition, pains of the ad and 
teeth, a ringing of the ears, ad a vertigo. 


Dunixc the convulſive paroxyſin the Kinds are e ſurpriſingly 


agitated, drawn in different directions, extended, toſſed, con- 
torted, and inc urvated. Sometimes the arms are ſo retorted 


towards the back that the patient ſeems to ſit upon them, at 
other times they in vain beat the paſſive air; at other times the 


legs are drawn into various directions; ſometimes they ſtamp 
and ſtrike the earth hard; ſometimes the ſpine of the back is 


incurvated ſo as to form an arch, whilſt the breaſt is raiſed ; 


and at t other | times the whole body is ſtiff and immoveable as a 


Tit 5 ſtone. 
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excited by the lighteſt cauſes, eſpecially by the paſſions of the | 
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tone. Theſe agitations ſeize many in the very poſture in 
which they are, without throwing them on the ground, whilſt 
others, like epileptic patients, fall ſuddenly on the ground, 
weep, laugh, grind their tceth, gape, hang out their tongue, 
and are vertiginous. As the geſtures and motions of convul- 
five patients are very various, we find in M. N. C. an. 6. obſ. 


23. dec. an. g. obſ. 64. dec. 2. an. 3. obf. 77. an 7. obſ. 


135. Horſtii Epiſtol. ſo it is (till far more ſurprizing that ſuch 
patients ſhould frequently ſpeak languages they never learned, 
and like prophets predict future events, for which reaſon they 
were by the antients accounted demoniacs, as we are informed 
by Foreſtus in obſ. med. lib. 10. obſ. 56. ſchol. | 


| AyTER the paroxyſm many patients retain a credible lan- 


guor of the whole body and feet, many fall into deliriums, 
and a profound ſleep; and in others the diſorder is terminated 
by eructations, an exploſion of flatulencies, vomiting, and a 


copious diſcharge of lymph. Convulſions are frequently ſuc- 
ceeded by an evacuation of mucus or blood from the noſtril, 
uterus, or hzmorrhoidal veins. In ſome alſo the paroxyſm is 
terminated by crying, and in numberleſs different manners. 


The ſleep of convulſive patients is generally turbulent and full 


of dread and terror, their appetite infatiable, and their bodies 


coſtive; they ſweat with difficulty, and are ſubject to the in- 


fluence of various paſſions of the mind : the paroxyſms are 
ſometimes longer and ſometimes ſhorter, and happen ſome- 
times at longer and other times ſhorter intervals ; though 


for the moſt part they ſtrictly obſerve the variations of the 


moon. I have known patients in whom they have duly hap- 


pened at a particular time of the year for a fę months, and 
have afterwards intirely ceaſed. In women they either pro- 


ceed or accompany the eruption of the menſes, and are more 
frequent and violent after high feeding. They are alſo eaſily 
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THost are moſt ſubje& to convulſions whoſe nervous ſy- 
ſtems are either naturally, or by any other cauſe, weak; eſpe- 
cially if their juices are impure. Hence, convulſions are not 
only hereditary, but alſo ſometimes handed to very remote 
generations, efpecially if the- patients have been hypochondriac, 
hyſteric, arthritic, ſubject to the hemorrhoids, or if the mo- 
ther when pregnant has been inclined to violent paſſions ; for 
this reaſon children and young perſons are more ſubje&t to 
convulſions than adults, and women than men. Perſons of a 
delicate turn of mind, an acute genius, and thoſe of choleric 
temperaments, are alſo more liable to them than others. 


HaviNG given the hiſtory of convulſions, we now come to 
conſider their pathology. The proximate cauſe therefore of 
convulſions is a ſtrong and violent ſtricture of the membranes 
ſurrounding the ſpinal marrow, and of the nervous parts di- 


ſtributed thence. Hence it is obvious that in convulſions - 


thoſe parts are only agitated which receive their nerves from 
the ſpinal marrow; but ſince theſe membranes have an inti- 
mate communication with the meninges of the brain, of which 
they are productions, it is eaſy to conceive why convulſive 
motions are frequently complicated with thoſe of the * 
Kind, into which they alſo often — 


Taar n rice dra ads perceived itis 0 be 
obſerved, that the ſpinal marrow like the brain, is compoſe 
of a white medullary and cineritions ſubſtance, 1 ey 
 tinnous to the brain. See Hippocrates 1. de Cornibus ſect. 3, 

Galen 1. 12, de uſu partium, cap. 4 5. & Veſlingius in anat. cap. 

14. This ſpinal marrow is covered with one common mem- 

braneous covering, which adheres to the ſpondyls of the 
and ſecond of which are productions from the pia mater, and 
the third from the dua mater. This ſpinal marrow is lodged 
in the cavities of the vertebræ, and according to Vieuſſens in 

Nurograph. Hb. 2. cap. 1. is furniſhed both with arterial and 
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venous blood veſlels diſtributed through its ſubſtance for it 


receives arterial ramifications from the vertebral arteries, and 
the trunk of the aorta deſcendens, from which the returning 
blood is diſcharged through the {mall veins, firſt into the venous 
ſinuſes of the vertebræ, the veins of the vertebræ, the vgna ſine 
pari, other ſmall veins, and at laſt into the vena cava aſ- 


- cendens. See Vieuſſens in the work above quoted, tab. 18. 
fig. 1, 2, and 3. The principal function of the ſpinal mar- 


row ſeems to be to diſtribute from it various nerves, of which 
there are thirty pairs and two ſpinal nerves, by Willis called - 
the acceſſary nerves, which are diſtributed to the par vagum. 


See the ſame author, tab. 19. fig. 11. Theſe nerves are firſt 

diſtributed to the muſcles of the fore and back parts of the 
neck, of the back, breaſts, ſuperior and inferior limbs, to the 
motion of which they are ſubſervient; then they are diſtri- 
| buted through the internal viſcera of the breaſt and abdomen, | 


conſtitute the membranes in them, and laſtly ſend off various 


| conſiderable ramifications to the external muſcles of the face L 
and head, and contribute greatly to the motion of theſe 


-Wmorrun duly coumates what has been faid with all the 


ſymptoms of the diſorder, will eaſily recover a rational con- 


nection between them, and be able to aſſign the mechanical 
cauſe of convulſions. But it is to be obſerved that this eon- 


vulſive irritation of the parts may happen in a double manner ; 
for either the membranes of the ſpinal marrow are primarily 


irritated, convulſed, and draw other parts with which they 


are connected into conſent, or ſome of theſe parts are firſt 


ſpaſmodically affected, and communicate the convulſion to the 


ſpinal marrow, from which it is propagated to other parts. 
1 VENT epl8- the: Fromer of theſe ecamiions illoyathic, 


and the latter ſympathetic. 


3 the mediate cauſes which diſpoſe to this conſtrio- 
non of the ſpinal marrow, the moſt conſiderable are violent 
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paſſions, than which nothing is more effectual both for in- 
ducing and ſupporting convulſions, eſpecially if the patient is 
expoſed to external cold, or commits any error in regimen. 
Henricus ab Herr. in obſ. 24. gives us a memorable inſtance 
of violent convulſions produced by a ſudden conſternation of 
mind, occaſioned by reflection on fornication before committed; 
and nothing is more frequent for perſons, eſpecially ſuch as 
are young, to be ſeized with convulſions by frights or exceſſive 
paffions. Immoderate or premature venery are alſo of great ef- 
ficacy in exciting convulſions, for which reaſon coition is called 
* phyſicians a * epilepſy. 


Anon the material cauſes of convulſions we may juſtly 
reckon a recent ſtate of the juices, and eſpecially a certain acid 
ſaline and ſcorbutic dyſcraſy of them. Hence convulſions are 
frequently produced by a retropulſion of the gout, arthritic 
diſorders, the itch, and purples; and the convulſions are 
again mitigated upon the eruption of the peccant matter. 
But as nothing more contributes to the impurity of the hu- 
mours than the redundance or ſpiſſitude of them, eſpecially if 
the natural excretions by ſweat or ſtool, or the hæmorrhoids or 
menſes are diminiſhed or ſuppreſſed, hence it is obvious why 
hyſteric and hypochondriac patients, and thoſe afflicted with an 
obſtruction of the menſes or hæmorrhoids, are moſt ſubject to 
convulſions ; hence it is frequently obſerved, that girls before 
the eruption of their menſes are often affſicted with convul- 


Hons, which often ceaſe upon the appearance * that eva» 
cuation. 


Ir we enquire into thoſe nervous parts, from which the 
convulſive ſtrictures are generally propagated to the membranes 
of the ſpinal marrow, the moſt conſiderable of them are found 
to be the ſtomach and inteſtines, the velication of which proves 
the cauſe of convulſions through the whole nervous ſyſtem ; 
| for theſe parts, by means of their nerveo-membranous ſtructure 
are very ſuſceptible of ma motions, and are greatly af- 
tected 
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feed by the ſlighteſt cauſe; but ſince the ſtomach receives 
Rs nerves firſt from the right and left external ramifications of 


the eighth pair, and likewiſe from the nerves ariſing from the 


firſt and ſecond vetebra of the back, and ruuning off to the 
coſtal ramification ; and fince the inteſtines receive their ner- 
vous branches from the internal ramification of the eighth 
pair, which concurs with the intercoſtal and forms the meſen- 
teric plexus, the reaſon is obvious why the ſtricture of theſe 


parts is eaſily propagated to the membranes of the ſpinal 
marrow and the whole nervous ſyſtem. _ 


Hence no ſpecies of convulſions are -more frequent than 


thoſe which have their primary ſeat in the duodenum, in which 


acid and viſcid crudities, mixing with the bile and pancreatic 
mice, quickly acquire an acid and almoſt cauſtic nature. 


Thus in M. N. C. dec. 3. an. 3. obſ. 138. we have a menio- 


rable account of a catalepſy, accompanied with violent ſymp- 


toms, the cauſe of which was lodged in the prime vie. 


Hence alſo acid, cauſtic, and poiſonous ſubſtances, by corro- 

ding the membranes, excite univerſal convulſions. Thus in 
M. N. C. dec. 3. an. 4. obſ. 30. there is an inſtance, in 
which univerſal convulſions were produced by drinking wine 


_ edulcorated with litharge, and it is ſufficiently known that 


acid-purgatives alſo produce the fame effect. All theſę will 
the more eaſily and infallibly happen, if the ſcorbutic diſpoſi- 
tion of the patient concurs. Hence in M. N. C. obſ. 77. dec. 
2--an. 3. we have an account of violent epileptic convulſions 
ariſing from the imprudent injection of an acid clyſter in ſcor · 
butic pains in the n 


Tars is uſo au by various A of i impar- 
rial authors, in which it is evinced that worms in the inteſtines 
have produced ſurprizing ambularity and rotatory convulſions, 
eſpecially in children. Memorable inſtances of this kind are 
found in Georgius Horſtius, epiſt. medicin. ſect. 3. M. N. C. 
dec. 1. an. 6, obl. 187. and dec. 3. an. obſ. 99. and Foreſtus 

| ia 
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in obſ. M. D. C. I. 10. obſ. 117. If we enquire into the 
cauſes of theſe convulſions, we ſhall find that they not only 
conſiſt in corroſions and vellications of the inteſtines which 
happen in children, but that they are alſo produced in adults' 
by dead worms in the inteſtines, which difuſe a putredinous 
: vapour, which inſinuates itſelf into the nervous ſyſtem. Hence, 
in caſes of this kind, the breath is often fetid and cada- 
verous. 


Bor ſince the urinary bladder and uterus receive thelr 
nervous ramifications from the loweſt branches of the internal 
eighth pair, and from ſome ramifications ariſing from the os 
ſacrum, it is eaſy to conceive why vellications, ſpaſms, and 
wounds of theſe parts terminate in convulſions. Thus ac- 
cording to Etmuller in col. pract. p. 2. tom 1. there are num- 
berleis inſtances of convulſions produced by a ſuppreflion of 
urine. It is alſo frequently obſerved that women in labour 
are ſeized with peculiar convulſive motions of the limbs, when 
the ſpaſms of the uterus aſcend and affect the nerves of the 
ſpinal marrow. Hence the hands and neck are often agitated | 
from one fide to another, the breaſt is elevated, the members 
and whole body tremble, and unleſs thoſe ſpaſms are allayed 
and again derived downwards in order to expel the fætus, 
they often prove prejudicial and even mortal both to the mo- 
ther and infant: for though it is certain that there can be no 
delivery without ſpaſmodic and convulfive motions, yet it Is 
to be obſerved that their ſeat ought to be principally in the 
uterus, os facrum, and adjacent muſcles ; but when from various 
cauſes they are propagated to the ſuperior parts, and invade the 
ſuperior parts of the ſpinal marrow, they excite various and 
| terrible ſymptoms. 


MELEE! 3 of the » ſpinal tharrow and other te- 
mote nervous parts alſo produce violent convulſions. Every 
| ſurgeon knows that fractions and luxations of the vertebra, 
where bony ſplints prick the ſpinal marrow, exeite convul- 
" Yor. WM. J un _ 
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ſions; and every one knows that wounds of the nervous parts, 
or of a ſingle nerve by venæſection, for inftance, or any punc- 
ture, vellication, or any cauſe whatſoever, produces violent 
convulſions. Rhodius in cbf. cent. 1. obſ. 32 and 50. 
gives us inſtances of convulfions produced by a puncture of 
a nerve in the hand. Foreſtus in obſ. lib. ro, obſ. 118. and 
119. informs us, that convulſions were produced by the prick- 
ing of a nerve in venæſection; and in obſ. 120 he informs us, 
that the like effect was produced by a wound, And Rho- 
dius in the part above quoted informs us, that violent convul- 
ſions have ſometimes been produced by an incautious paring 
of the nails. Hence punctures, wounds, and injuries of ſome 
of the external parts of the head and other muſcles are found to 
terminate in convulſions, which I have ſeen excited by a wound 
of the temporal muſcle; nor is this to be wondered at, ſince 
according to Vieuſſens in Neurograph. tab. 24. from the ſecond 

vertebral nerve ſome ramifications diſtributed upwards through 
| the external ear, enter various muſcles of the face. 


Tux ſame is alſo the reaſon of the convulſions produced by 
the ſtings of various animals in m. n. 6. dec. 1. an. g. obſ. 
65. We have an account of the ſurpriſing ſpecies of convul- 


ſions produced by the bite of a large fly. Many ſkilful phy- 


ſicians have given us inſtances of intenſe pains of the limbs, 
agitations, and incurvations of the back, and toſſings, with 
a diſordered fancy, produced by the bites and ſtings of en- 
raged animals. Hence it is obvious, that the matter is very 
{mall and pernicious which excites ſuch tumults and * 
_ motions in the whale nerrons . 8 


Tsun eie en wc very terrible, yet they are not 
ſaddenly mortal. When they are recent, the patient young, 
and theconſtiturion ſound, an eaſy and ſhort cure is to be hoped 
for: but if they ariſe from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hæ- 
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ſuppreſſed, the conſtitution delicate, the patient advanced in 
years, and the. diſeaſe hereditary and of long ſtanding, the 
cure is very difficult : for then the fluids are not only peccant, 
but alſo the folid nervous parts, in which the acrid exhaled 
matter is impacted and radicated. Beſides, the nerves, when 
greatly extended with violent concuſſions, inſtead of the ſub- 
til etherial nervous fluid, are filled with a groſs vapour; and, 
for that reaſon, not without great difficulty reduced to their 
natural ſtate. Hence alſo we are to account for the ſurpriſing. 
ſtrength of perſons under convulſive paroxyſms. Convulſions 
alſo frequently degenerate into a true epilepſy, or a hypochon- 
driac melancholy ; eſpecially when a bad regimen or a pre- 
poſterous cure concur. Laſtly, thoſe who die of convulſions 
are taken off by an apoplexy. Hence, on diſſecting the car- 
caſes of thoſe who die of convulſions, the veſſels of the brain 
have been found infarted, and diſtended with ſtagnant 
blood, or extravaſations of blood have been found here and 


I the cure of convulſive motions three intentions are to be 


principally purſued ; the ſt of which is, to correct the mate- 


rial caules which ſupport the diſorder, prepare them for an 
elimination, and commodiouſly evacuate them. The 2d is, 
„ ²˙ . ·˖ of the 
nervous parts. And, 3dly, to corroborate the ner vous ſyſtem, 
in order to prevent a relapſe, which frequently happens. But 
the patient, eſpecially if the diſorder is inveteate, is above all 
things to be exhorted to patience under the cure for ſome time; 
nor is the cure to be obtained by a great variety of draſtic re- 
medies, but rather by mild medicines, and ſuch as are friendly 
to nature. Theſe, with the aſſiſtance of patience, 2 


cient Une, will accompliſh the cure. 


Wit reſpect to the cure in general it is to be obſerved, : 
| that if the diſorder, according to Hippocrates, ariſes from a re- 
dundance of humours, or if the quantity of blood is too great, 
. and eſpecially if the habit 
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is ſanguine, we are to begin the cure by veneſection, either 
in the foot or arm; and theſe veneſections are to be re- 
peated twice, thrice, or oftener, according to the depree of 
the plethora, or ſcarifications may be interpoſed : but vene- 
ſection is more expedient after than during the paroxyſm; for 


by bleeding in the paroxyſm I have frequently obſerved violent 
and long protracted ſymptoms produced. 


I nave alfo very rarely obſerved convulſive motions re- 
moved without the obſervation of a proper regimen. Hence 

in inveterate convulſions it is expedient to change the air and 
ſoil, eſpecially if dank and moiſt, and to reſide in à ſerene and 
mild air, to travel and uſe frequent exerciſe : proper aliments, 
of a ſoft texture and eaſy of digeſtion, are to be choſen ; but 
all hot, ſpirituous, vinous, and malt liquors are to be carefully | 
avoided. The patient is for ordinary drink to uſe'a decoction 
of che root of viper · graſs and ſhavings of hartſhorn, or whey, 
or the Selteran cold ſprings. Baths for the feet, prepared of 
river water, bran, and camomile flowers, are alſo to be uſed; 

and the patient is to immerſe his legs pretty far into tas, 
when they are conſiderably tepid, before going to bed; after 
which he is to procure a gentle ſweat : for theſe meafures have 
a ſingular efficacy in promoting the circulatign of Huniours, 
and allaying the ſpaſmodic krictures. 


Bur no attempts towards a cure are to Wer unleſs as 
body is foluble : for which reaſon, if the patient be coſtive, 
we may exhibit a proper doſe of the pilulæ balſamicæ, or infu- 
fions and potions prepared with manna, or manna uſed inſtead 
of ſugar in ſome warm infuſions : or, if the patient is intirely 
coſtive, emollient and oleous clyſters are to be injected, till 
the body is duly ſoluble. But when it is certain that the 
fomes of the difarder is lodged in the primæ vie, it is expe- 
dient, eſpecially about the changes of the moon, . to exhibit an 
emetic, in conjunction wich a Jaxative ; for which purpoſc 
two or three grains of emetic tartar may be mixed with a de- 
eating: N of one ounce of manna mat thus there may 


de 
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be a ſufficient evacuation of the peccant humours, both by vo- 
mit and ſtool. | 


Anon the moſt ſimple and dietetic medicines which are 
generally of great ſervice in convulſive diſorders, we may juſtly 
_ reckon large draughts of cold and ſimple water; by which 

means I have ſeen the moſt violent convulſions removed: for 
common water, in conſequence of its levity and fluidity, en- 
ters the capillary veſſels of the human body, renders the body 
more fluid, corroborates the parts, involves the acid and ſul- 
phureous humours and vapours, and by exciting a gentle ſweat 
eliminates them from the body. Hence the proper and mo- 


derate uſe of temperate, cold, and hot ſprings ſeems to be of 
1 efficacy i in convulſive diſorders. 


Bor if ae eſpecially about the ſtate of puberty 
or youth, ariſe from exceſſive venery, anger, or any other 
commotions of mind, the patient is carefully to abſtain from 
every thing capable of producing a commotion and orgaſm of 
the fluids, or exciting the ſolids to preternatural motions and 
violent ſtrictures, ſuch as aromatics, acid purgatives, emetics, 
all hot and ſpirituous ſubſtances, violent exerciſes of body and 
mind. On the contrary, greater confidence is to be repoſed 
in diuretics, emollient, demulcent, and nutritive fubſtances. 
Hence cows milk, that of aſſes, or whey, as alſo baths of 
ſweet water mixed with milk, are of fingular ſervice. Gela- 
tinous, nutritive broths are alſo of great ſervice ; and for or- 
dinary drink the patient is to uſe weak chocolate, or decoc- 
| tions prepared of the roots of viper. graſs, barley, the ſhavings 
| of h hartſhorn and ivory, and the fleſh of vipers. To theſe we are 
to add ſuch remedies as allay ſpaſmodic motions, together with 
the anodynes and ſpecifics, which are hereafter mentioned. 


Warn convulſions ariſe from worms, theſe are to be killed, 
and expelled from the body. But it is to be obſerved, that 
in this caſe all anthelminthics and ſpecitics are not equally pro- 
per: fince the preparations of garlie, vitriol, copper, aloes, 
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draſtic purgatives, and mercurials, deſtroy the worms ; they 
_ are nevertheleſs unfriendly to the nervous parts, when rafhly 
exhibited. It is more expedient to attempt the cure by ex- 
ternal remedies, ſuch as clyſters of milk ; thoſe prepared of 
ſweet and oleous ſubſtances, and liniments of a purgative 
quality, ſuch as the ointment of ſow bread, externally applied 
ro the navel and abdomen. The anthelminthics given inter- 
rally ought to poſſeſs a corroborative and nervous quality, 
| ſach as worm ſeed, either reduced to powder, or an aqueous 
eſſence, or mercurius dulcis, mixed with two parts of medi- 
cinal cinnabar, and reduced to the form of pills, with extract 
of tanſy, rhubarb, and the leſſer centaury. Other peccant, 
bilious, viſcid, and acrid ſordes of the primæ viz, are to be 


| treated with inciding, reſolvent, abſorbent, digeſtive medicines, 


ſuch as correct acrimony, and gentle evacuants, either of the 
emetic or laxative kind. If acrid purgatives, or things of a 

_ cauſtic or purgative quality, have excited the convulſions, the 

| ſpiculæ of theſe ſubſtances are to be ſheathed up by pinguious, 7 
aleous, N or oleo- ſaccarine . and * 


Is ies ws Bad bes Ald Koaatus 
n to recall that evacuation by emmena- 


In ſuch a caſe it is more expedient to reſtore the 
free circulation of the humours by the uſe of baths, of natu- 
ral and medicinal waters, by prudent vencſeRtion, by bathing 
dhe feet with tepid liquors, by balſamic pills, by warm infu- 

ſion of the leaves of baum and the lime tree, and by correct. 
ing powders. Then the icregular motions of the ſolid parts 
are to be allayed by antiſpaſmodics and anodynes, ſuch as the 
pe E 2incd wth ahoce of caller, which is an ex- 
cellent medicine: then the weakened parts are to be corro- 

borated. When convulſions ariſe from a ſuppreſſion or dimi- 

nution of the menſes, beſides the above ſpecified remedies, 
and veneſection, the * of leeches to the anus is at 
fingular ſervice, 


Ir 


gogues, and other hot medicines, generally exhibited for that 
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IT frequently happens that the retropulſion of ſweats, of 
ulcerous excretions of the itch, purples, or gout, induces con- 
vulſions. In this caſe the acrimonious ſordes of the primæ viz 
are to be correfted, and the ſpaſmodic ſtrictures allayed by 
abſorbent powders, prepared of crabs eyes, the pulvis marchi- 
onis, prepared amber, cinnabar, nitre, diaphoretic antimony, 
and the extracts of ſaffron and caſtor. In the evening the pa- 

tient may take the anodyne liquor, with a ſmall doſe of Buſ- 
ſiusꝰs bezoardic ſpirit, and the ſpirit of caſtor, 2 
pills prepared thus 


"Tarn of the extracts of yarrow, and of the flowers of camo- 
mile, and the herb carduus benedictus, each one drachm ; 

of Venice treacle, amber, and cinnabar, each half a 
drachm; of ſaffron twelve grains; and oil of camomile 
eight drops. Form them into pills, with which laxa- 

tives are to be frequently interpoſed. 


Tax afſes milk mixed with Selteran cold ſprings are to 
de drank, or whey, both of which are to be perſiſted in for 


ſome weeks, interpoſing, at proper — manna in con- 
— cn ine. * 


Ir, when by theſe —— material and eſpecially the 
main, they are to be treated with ſuch medicines as allay ex- 
orbitant motions, and with ſpecifics oppoſite to the ſubtil ſul- 
phureous vapour which is impacted in the nerves, and is the 
principal ſupport of the diſorder. To this claſs principally 
belong antiſpaſmodic and anti-epileptic ſpecifics, taken from the 

perceived by the ſmell, are oppoſite to the fetid vapours which 
ſupport the convulſions, and by a ſpecific virtue ſubdue them. 
The moſt conſiderable of this kind are the ſhavings of ſca- 
-horſes teeth, of ivory, of the bone formed in the head of the 
ſea cow, of the elk's hoof, and of the human cranium ; as 
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-and ſerpents, together with their hearts, galls, and ber; 
the ancle bones of hares dried and pulverized; the water of 
Twallows with caſtor; but eſpecially the powder of earth 
worms. No lefs efficacious are ſome medicines drawn from 
the vegetable and mineral kingdoms ; among which are the 
«coals of the lime tree pounded, the extracts of ſaffron, the 
flowers and roots of piony and wild poppies; and alſo medi- 
cinal cinnabar. This intention is alſo anſwered by ſedatives 
and anodynes, ſuch as the anodyne liquor mixed with eſſence 
of caſtor, the pilulæ de cynogloſſo mixed with aurum fulmi- 
nans and cinnabar, and the pilulæ Wildeganſii; which, when 
the groſſer matter is removed, excellently check habitual con- 
vulſive motions. And, laſtly, corroboratives are to be uſed, 
| in order to anſwer the third intention of cure. 


Nor are we to negleft external remedies, among which we 
may reckon ointments, and liniments applied to the nape of the 
neck and ſpine of the back. The ingredients of theſe may be 
.that of human fat, badgers, bears, the mountain mouſe, the 
| beaver and vipers. With theſe fats we are to mix the diſtilled 
oils of rue, lavender, marjoram, roſemary, nutmeg ; and, in 
order to render them more penetrating, a few drops of the 
ſpirit of volatile ſal ammoniac. But it is to be obſerved, that the 
diſtilled oils are to be omitted in patients that cannot bear them, 
and only the fat and mucilaginous ſubſtances choſen. And no 
medicine is preferable to baths of freſh water uſed about the 
time bf the invaſion. By theſe let a gentle ſweat be provoked, 
nature being ſpontaneouſly inclined to it; or, if not, by an 
infuſion of the flowers of the lime-tree, which are of ſingular 
N 1 ——— and valerian root: eb 


5 Lee ee 
is exhibited with a purgative, it is to be obſerved, that before 
demulcents, fuch as a ſpoonful of the ail of ſweet almonds, 


=_ 
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are to be exhibited ; or let milk be drank immediately before 
or after, in order to allay the ſtrictures of the inteſtines. 


'Tnoucn veneſection is often beneficial in convulſive diſor- 
ders, eſpecially where there is a plethora, a ſpiſſitude, or dyſ- 
craly of the humours, a ſuppreſſion of the menſes or hzmor- 
rhoids, or when the head is violently affected, yet we are not 
to take away a large quantity of blood at one time, nor to uſe 
veneſeQion promiſcuoully ; for as the diſorder, when often re- 
curring, more frequently proceeds from a defect than a re- 
dundance of laudable blood, it eaſily happens, that by immo- 

derate veneſection the ſtrength is impaired, the ſtomach weak- 
ened, perſpiration retarded, and in patients not manifeſtly 

plethoric more harm than good is done. Nor is vencſection to 
be performed on the ſide affected, nor during the equinoxes, 
but about fourteen days before or after them; becauſe at theſe _ 


times the parox{yms, during which nothing is ta be at- 


tempted, are generally more violent than at gther ſeaſons, 


WN a ſuppreſſion of the hemorrhoids ſapports convul- 
ſions, and a gentle tumor and obſtruction of the veſſels are 
already formed, after other proper meaſures, I know no more 
efficacious medicine than chalybeats, Hence the flowing 
vinous Infuſion is of fngular ſervice. 


| Tax of the roots of zedeary and fucoary exch half an 

 _ ounce; of the tops of the leſſer centaury, and the flowers 

of clary, each four pugils ; of recent citron peel halt 

an ounce; of currants ms — and of Rheniſh wine 

one quart. - Mix all together n 
and keep it for uſe. TY 


_ convulſive alder u no medicine is more prejudicial than 
ſuch as throw the humours into violent commotions, to which 
tte y are at theſe times too much ſubject. Hence we are eare 
fully to abſtain from all hot, ſpirituous, volatile ſubſtances, hat 
nctures. and eſſences, crude aſtringents and narcotics, wEich 
e - 4 + Bw _ 
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not only recall the paroxyſms, but alſo render the diſorder 
worſe and more obſtinate. 


Ws are not raſhly and immediately to haye — to 
baths, which are not to be uſed ſo long as the patient is ple - 
thoric, or the duodenum full of ſordes: for in ſuch caſes it 
is to be feared, that the malignant matter, being put in agita- 


tion by the baths, would be diffuſed through the whole body. 


The ſame caution is to be obſerved with reſpect to a milk diet, 
inſtead pf which bilious patients ought to uſe whey. Nor 


is a milk diet to be uſed at all, unleß the prime: vie and. 


viſcera are free from ſordes. A courſe of milk is moſt ſafely 
began qbqut the beginning of cd of the ſpring, 6 


Tax body in convulſiye diſorders ought 3 to be 
kept ſoluble, ſince we obſerve them to be moſt violent when 
the patient is coſtive. This intention is beſt anſwered by mild 
| laxative preparations of rhubarb, raiſins, and manna, clyſters, 
and an emollient diet ; though liniments are of ſingular effi- 
cacy in foothing and relaxing ſpaſms, yet they are 'more pro- 
perly uſed when the paraxyſms begin to remit than at its 

height, eſpecially if the patient has preyior ly uſed the bath. 


ANTIEPILEPTIC ſpecifics and ſpirituous nn * | 
by no means to be exhibited in the beginning of the diſorder, 
and not till after the material and groſs cauſe is removed ; Joy 
when this cauſe is removed, convulſive motions frequently 
ceaſe, without the aſſiſtance of ſpecifics, whoſe efficacy is found 
to be greateſt in convulſions ariſing from commotions of mind, 
eſpecially if the viſcera are ſound. Thus I know a young man 
| who for ſixteen years had laboured under violent epileptic fits, 


happily cured by my PR. powder ater Having * 
yieuly taken 2 rent. 


Tre ben of coaralions b hſdpremeatd by . wh) | 
pf the non-naturals. Let the patient for inſtance live in a 

pure, * and temperate * * in 
2 apa. 
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aph. 4 5. affirms, that in young perſons convulſions are cured 
by change of air, fo the patient is to be perſuaded to remove 
from marſhy, cold, and moiſt places, infected with a thick and 
coarſe air, to higher, dryer, and more healthy parts: the pa- 
tient muſt not lie on the moiſt ground, not walk long in a bad 
air in the night time, nor when the ſun ſhines exceſſively hot; 
Let his food be of eaſy digeſtion, and for ordinary drink let 
him uſe cold ot medicated water or warm infuſions : he ought 
to preſerve a ſerene mind, abſtain from immoderate venery, 
uſe exerciſe, take a good deal of ſleep, preſerve his body ſo- 
luble, and leſt a redundance of blood ſhould happen, uſe 
moderate veneſections or ſcarifications. FREDERIC Hor MAN. 


1 . 1 ba 'S, — 
* 


Ne LXVI. 
A Catalepſy ſucceſsfully treated; | 


N the $th of December laſt J. W. ved 29; was Kal 
(german ns ve. nauſea, and vomit- 
ing, all which ſymptotns, the following day, greatly abated. 
But as a heavineſs in his head fill continued, he loſt ſome 
blood, and ſoon after, the ſtupor iniereaſing to a great degree, - 
was bliſtered on the back. In the mottiing of the next day; 
which was the 8th, he was ſeized with a Catalepſy. When 1 
eme to bim he was in an erect poſtnre, and ds imhoveable as 4 
ſtatue, without any ſenſe or motion, his breath intirely unin- 
terrupted, and his limbs moveable ; but continued in the ſame 
poſition in which I placed him. Some time after the cm- 
mencement of the paroxyſm there was ſuch a violent palpita- 
tion of the heart, that it might be heard to the moſt diſtant 
part of the room in which he was, though it was pretty 
large. But notwithſtanding the palpitation, the pulſe appeared 
very little accelerated, the colour of his face was extremely 


florid, and his jaws {6 contracted as to render it impoſſible to we 


open them, which 1 ſeveral times atterzpted. 1 thruſt the 
n ſeveral times under his nails, which 
x xx 2 * 
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he appeared wholly inſenſible of, and which bad no other 
effect than cauſing two or three drops of blood to appear: 
neither did he ſeem in the leaſt affected with the violent noiſe 
which I cauſed to be purpoſely made. I cauſed ſome of the 
ſp. ſal. ammon. to be two or three times injected up his noſe, 
which was ineffeftual. After trying in vain to excite him by 
almoſt every thing that I could deviſe, ſuch as violent noiſe, 
pain of different ſorts, and the ſtrongeſt volatile falts and 
ſpirits, I had recourſe to cauſing an hæmorrhage from the 
noſe ; which, after flowing with a thick grumous bloo4 for 
the ſpace of two or three minutes, had the good eff ct to re- 
cover the patient from the fit, after having been in it near 
four hours. Upon coming to himſelf he ſighed greatly, ſtared 
wildly about, and expreſſed the utmoſt confuſion and ſur- 
in, and complained of e pain in that pare bf his back 
where the veſicatory had been applied, in the tops of his 
fingers where wounded with the inciſion knife, and in his noſe, 
| which had been ſtimulated with volatile ſpirits and wounded 
R in ee 
— OO Next morning I gave 
him another bolus, and continued it every morning and night 
ſucceſſively till I had reaſon, to judge him out of danger. I 
then thought it proper to give him an electuary, which, 
after continuing for about a week he was pretty well reco- 
- vered, LOR IDO CEnIR— oe. * 


— _—_— — 
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OE. ee Ne LXVII. , 
| On acertin Diforder common in the Eaſt Indies. 


— of the Urer is a Giſeaſs very common 
in the Faſt Indies, and extremely fatal to the Europe- - 
dans; fie fultiers ſuffer moſt from it, probably either from the 


Et 


* 
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exceſlive heats they are often unavoidably expoſed to, or from 
an ititemperate life, though indeed the moſt ſober do not 
always eſcape : it made dreadful havock amongſt Col. Adler- 
cron's men upon the coaſt, and generally cut them off in a few 
days after the attack, very few recovering. Upon diſſecting 
thoſe that died, the liver at firſt ſight looked well, only ſome- 
ching larger than common, but upon cutting into it there was 
always found a large collection of white pus. A diſeaſe ſo 
quick in its progteſs could not but be attended with much 
danger. The ſurgeons there have, no doubt, tried every poſ- 
ſible method to cure it, though their ſucceſs has not been very 
remarkable. However I think from experience they have al! 
agreed in one practice at laſt, which I find ſurprizes ſome 
gentlemen here, as not very conſonant to their adopted the- 
ory; upon the firſt attack of the diſeaſe they take away ſome 


dlood, according to the health and ſtrength of the patient, 
and immediately begin to give ſmall doſes of calomel, I think 


generally two grains; morning and evening, with a little pill. 
math. and this they continue till a ſmall ſpitting comes on, if 
I miſtake not, which carries off the diſeaſe. Some of the ſur- 
geons gave the calomel three times a day. I had only one 
patient in this diſeaſe myſelf, and gave it but twice as above, 
' which ſucceeded very well. After he had taken feyeral doſes 
a looſeneſs came on, which carried the diſtemper off as effec- 
tually as a ſpitting ; . 
n 
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No LXVII. 
A Caſe from the den kn of Late. 


| Mogr remarkable A defel a young man near 
. Hall in Saxony, whoſe name was Andreas Rudleff, 


deng about twenty-ſix years of age, on January 3, 1691, as 
+ 
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bo wks heedleſly playing at ſome juvenile diverſions, he fel 
down and forced a little knife with a ſtag's horn handle, which 
be had uamindfully put into his mouth, into his throat and 
ſwallowed it. Divers people who offered him aſſiſtance finding it 
 Impoſlible to extract it, gave him oil to make it go down with 
the more eaſe. He became afterwards much diſordered by it, 
and had frequent vomitings, which were removed by proper 
remedies by the phyſicians and ſurgeons, but he felt great 
_ pain. in the left hypochondria, near the fore-ribs. In the follow- 
ing January a bard red ſwelling was pereeived in the fame 
region, with great pain and inflammation, which gradually went 
off together. At length in the following May a reddiſh tu- 
mour appeared again in the ſame part, and increaſed ſo as to 
give ſuſpicion of an abſceſs being formed, which being opened 
by a ſurgeon on the twenty · fourth of the ſame month, a very 
foul and ſtinking matter came out, till on the eighteenth. of 
Jane the point of the knife appeared; and the ſecond of Au- 
guſt the knife itſelf came in ſight, but corroded in ſeveral 
parts and waſted (whether by any corrodidg medicines given 
by the phyſicians does not appear) and was happily extracted, 
after it had been a year thirty weeks and three days in his 
body. The young man was quite eaſed and lived free from 
| ns: Gao. pains to We fofor a Nj0 WAN 
years after . See Hiſt, Chron. 


| nn > B's Dit. each of whom had 2 
conſequence, aud ſo large that the relation ſeems incredible. | 
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No LXIX. 


Good Effects from accidental Burnings in certain 
Diſorders. 


Lp of thirty-five years, and of D conſtitution, 
was troubled with continual head achs, with returns 
that ſeized her regularly once in eight or .ten days, and 
laſted ten or twelve hours at a time, ſo violently that ſhe was 
raving mad. The feat of the pain was chiefly in the fore part 
ok the head, and in the eyes, which thereupon became very 
red and ſparkling. The great fits were attended with retch- 
ings, and always ended in vomiting abundance of a white inſi- 


pid matter, and a green and very bitter water which came laſt of 


all. At thoſe times ſhe could take no kind of food, other- 
wiſe her ſtomach was very good; nor did ſhe grow lean, not- 
withſtanding the long continnance of fo uneaſy a condition. 


 ' Monsizur, Homberg made uſe of all forts of remedies 
for the ſpace of three years, but in vain. Opium alone did 


for ſome hours ſuſpend the ordinary pains of her head, but 
had no effect in N the returns. 


OE evening when the felt one of thoſe fits coming phat 


zs ſhe was going to bed, ſhe had a mind to ſee firſt whether 


her eyes were very red, and whilſt ſhe looked in a little 
pocket glaſs, a wax candle chat ſhe held in her hand fired ber 
night cloaths, that were of thick muſſin: ſhe did nor perceive 
| it immediately, and happened to be all alone. She burnt all 
her forehead, and part of the top of her head before any 
body could come to her aſſiſtance. Monſieur Homberg, 
who was preſently ſent for, cauſed her to be blooded that 
inſtant, and the burn to be dreſſed as in like caſes, the pain 
whereof was ſtopped in a few hours; but the great fit which 
ſhe expected came not at all; even the ordinary pain diſap- 
peared almoſt immediately after, without any other remedy 
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than the burn; and for deck bas ears fine that, happy ac- 
OBE hore bY, hs OY OY PEST BO. oe 


A PHYSICIAN of Bruges has communicated to Monſieur 
Homberg a like ac at, of which he himſelf was witneſs. A 
- woman who for {etal years had had extraordinary fwellings 
and pains in ber legs, found eaſe by bathing them with brandy 
every morning and evening by a fire; one time the fire by 
chance got hold of the brandy with which the had rubbed 
herſelf, and burnt her ſlightly. She applied ſome ointment 
to the burn, and during the night all the waters, with which 
her legs and thighs, had been extremely ſwelled, were intirely 

evacuated by urine, and the ſwelling returned no more. What 
| pity it is that ſuch accidents do or ct intervene in the 


pradtice of phyſick } 


IT was chance without doubt that has wack this kind of 
remedy to. ſeveral barbarous nations that uſe it with ſucceſs, 
and perhaps more chearfully as it is more cruel, and affords 
op OE EE I? 


Moxsisun Homberg. who was born in the iſland of Java, 
remembers that when the people of that country are troubled 
with a certain cholic, or with belly aches, and fluxes that are 
uſually mortal, they cure themſelves by burning the ſoles of 
their feet with 2 hot iron, If they have a panaris on their 
fingers, they dip the finger that is affected in boiling water 
ſeveral times, an inſtant at each time; and monſieur Homberg 
| himſelf, to follow in ſomething the cuſtom of his country, was 
cured of a panaris after the ſame manner. In the relations of 
travellers we find a great many other diſtempers which the 
favages cure by burnings.; and without going ſa far, we our: 
ſelves upon many occaſions apply the like remedy to horſes, 
hunting dogs, birds. of prey, &c, But it is likewiſe. true, that 
our own.gicepels. and. enderneſ Hogs age ——_—_— uſe, ig 
6. 3 0 - <p upon 
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npon ourſelves, and makes us perhaps prefer "e's pains to 
ſhort ones. 


Tun fone tendernefs would not fur us 2 long time to 
uſe in Europe that moxa or moſs that the Spaniards brought 
from America, and wherewith the gout is eured, by burning it 
upon the part affected. However Monſieur Homberg has ſeen an 
inhabitant of Hamburgh, who by this remedy was delivered 
from his fits of the gout in ſeven or eight days time, which 
before laſted two or three months, and they 2 much 
ſeldomer afterwards, | 


'Monsieur Homberg 1 that wks cure in three 

manners, either by putting the noxious humours into a very 
rapid motion; which makes them find out new ways, or by 
rendering them fluid that before were viſcous, which comes 
to the ſame effect; or laſtly, by deſtroying part of the veſſels 
which W them in too n an abundance. 
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| Ne LAX. | 
A Caſe * from Obſervations on the Weds 


Diſeaſe, juſt printed at Berlin, and much —_— 
tranſlated from the Original. 


R. HENCKEL, 2 member of ours, in the month of 
June 1759, defired me to. go with him to a coach- 
man he had attended for three days ; the man had been in the 
hands of many phyſicians and ſurgeons for the ſpace of four or 
five weeks, and was redgged to the . I am about o 
deſcribe. 


Tax patient being one of the 16 debauchees in Ber 
un, got at different times a ſucceſſion of various degrees of 
venereal infection, none of which were ever properly treated, 
and therefore excreſcences in the urethra were the conſequences 

„„ . which 


| which very often cauſed a ſuppreſſion of urine, or at leaſt ſome- 
times an inability of voiding it, except by drops, and with 
extreme pain; at other times he laboured under a total fup- 
prefion ; however, in this ſituation, though | — —a— 
have directed otherwiſe, he had courage to marry a young 
wife. It may perhaps be attributed to his efforts to accom- 
pliſh the duties of a connubial bed, that juſt after, being in 
the month of June, he was ſuddenly attacked with a total dy- 
fury, for which he defired ſpeedy help. The phyſicians and 
ſurgeons ſent for, not being able to ſtop the advancing inflam- 
mation already begun, nor to mitigate the fever, its inſeparable 
conſequence, he had recourſe to Mr. Henckel, who with great 
| addreſs and dexterity in an inſtant introduced the catheter into 
the bladder, drew off the water, and calmed the pains, the ſeve- 
rity of which had reduced the patient to the laſt extremity. He 
left the inſtrument in the bladder four or five hours together, 
which occaſioned ſuch violent pain that the patient was forced 
to draw it out, the inflammation increaſing thereby commu- 
nicated itſelf to the corpus cavernoſum of the penis: the exter- 
nal and internal remedies employed in ſuch cafes were uſed 
without ſucceſs ; at the root of the penis a tumour aroſe as 


big as ones fiſt, enn farming aperfelt nern- 


phymoſis. Mr. Henckel tried à fecond time to enter the 


bladder, but could not ſucceed. —— 
with him. | 


© HavinG hee told of all that had been done which 1 
related, we examined the tumour, and found it to be nothing 
elſe but a lodgment of urine formed through the canal of a fiſtu- 
lous ulcer that was in the urethra. The patient was in ſo 
_ deſperate a ſtate as to juſtify us. in every thing that might be 
. probable to ſave his life; it was therefore reſolved that 
the tumour ſhould be laid open, hoping by this means we 
ſhould be able to introduce a probe into the bladder, and ſtop 
in ſome meaſure the conſequences that threatened ſuch a fatal 


and ſpeedy event. The operation was accordingly performed. 
| and 
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and a large quantity of thick putredinous urine was diſcharged 


from the tumour. From this inciſion we could diſcover that 
the fatty ſubſtance of the ſerotum was begun to mortify. We 
tried apain to introduce a female catheter, but obſtacles more 
_ impafſſible than we had perceived before abſolutely hindered our 
ſucceſs. The mortification and gangrene advanced with ſuch 
a rapid progreſs, that thirty-ſix hours after the operation the 
patient died. | | 

| We uſed Gur utmoſt 1 to prevail upon the rela- 
rr to let us open the body, but all our in- 


treaties were in vain; reaſons of a delicate and particular na- 
ture reſpecting her future life operated with a young wife to 


incline her to conceal the real cauſe of the death of a huſband 


that ended bis life by ſuch a porn malady. 
Remarks upon the above Obſervation. 


I.r is not commonly known that the fatal and almoſt infallible 
conſequences of an ill treated gonorrhœa are excreſcences and 

painful ſwellings in the urethra, cauſing obſtrudtions i in void- 
iog urine, and i in ſeminal emiſſion. 


4 Taz excreſcences and painful ſwellings, after having long 


tormented the patient, are ſubject to inflammarions, and cauſe 
abſceſſes, impoſtumations about the neck of the bladder, or at 
its baſis ; the urine then forcing for a paſſage againſt different 
parts of the cellular ſubſtance and fat, the bladder is injured 


by a lodgment of corroding matter, or of acrid or putrid urine, 


which both together exaſperate the parts and excite inflamma- 
tion; and the urethra is contracted with ſpaſms, and obſtructed 
by ſwellings of the proſtate gland, now become ſcirrhous, and 
a ſphacelation ſeizes upon the adjacent parts ; therefore ſuch 
caſes are too dangerous in their incipiency to warrant any neg- 


lect; and when they are far advanced it is a hundred to one 


againſt the recovery. 


We 
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Iv is extremely probable, according to this note founded on 
practice, that the ſubject of the foregoing obſervation died of 
the conſequences and relicks of ſeveral gonorrhœas, which be- 


ing improperly treated, had left cicatrixes of an ill form and 
diſpolition, inclining to degenerate to cancers and gangrenes, 


Tax above caſe is taken from the practical remarks and 

obſervations on the venercal diſeaſe, publiſhed by Mr. Coſte, 
principal ſurgeon to the king of Pruſſia, We hear that a 
very good tranſlation of the above uſeful work into our lan- 
guage is making ready for the preſs, and doubt not but if 
properly executed will be well received by the public.] 
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Ne LAI. 
| Upon the Iron of Plants. 


= HE operations of M. Lemery upon honey, have furntthed: 
| him with an anſwer to a queſtion propoſed by M. 


Gcoffroy in the hiſtory of the Acad. 1705. Whether there can be 
any plants wi hout iron? No matter drawn from plants ſhould 
ſeem to be more exempted from iron than honey, which is no- 
thing but a very fine extraction from flowers, wrought again 
in the bowels of the little body of a bee ; nevertheleſs Monſieur 
Lemery, after having taken all poſſible precaution againſt any 
Iron that might have accidentally been mixed with his oper- 
ations, found in the black coal that. remained from the diſtilla- 
tions of honey ſmall grains that were drawn up by the load- 
fone. Moreover Monſieur Lemery found ſome iron likewiſe 
in caſtor, which is a matter proceeding from an animal. 


From hence it muſt follow, either that ſome other ſubſtance 
l iron may he attracted by the loadſtone, or that there is 
1 formed by th £alcinarign that makes the aſhes, or finally, 
1 really contained in plants, and even in ſome of the parts 

of ant 61415 tog. Mcofieur Lemery holds the latter, 
THESE + 
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Task grains extracted from plants, and upon wluch the 
loadſtone acts, are melted with the burning glaſs, exactly after 
the fame manner and with the ſame circumſtances as the 
filings of iron : why ſhould it not be real iron ? 


Ont ought to preſume that it is ſo; if nothing hinders us 
from believing it, and it is by fellowing this kind of reaſoning 
that Monſieur Lemery anſwers all the difficulties which may be 
objected. As narrow as the tubes and veſſels of plants are, 
he proves, that iron may be divided into particles ſmall enough 
to paſs eaſily through them. As heavy as it is, it can beraifed 
when diſſolved in a liquor; it is beyond diſpute that there are 
particles of earth that aſcend into ſuch veſſels. 


A MoRE particular enquiry into the faculty wherewith 
iron is raiſed up into plants, led Monſieur Lemery to a 


curious experiment. Upon a diſſolution of filings of iron, by 


the ſpirit of nitre contained in a glaſs, he poured oil of tartar 


per deliquium ; the liquor ſwelled very much, though with a 


moderate fermentation, and a little white- after ir had reſted 
there aroſe a kind of branches faſtened to R ot the 


| glaſs, which continued ſtill to ſpread then {elves even no 
the external ſuperficies. The figure of the 6 auches 7 2 ber- 


fect, that one may diſcover in them even kinds fr and 


flowers ; and this vegetation of iron may as jaſtly be © „che 


tree of Mars, as a vegetation of mercury, though in WE ent 
manner, has been termed the tree of Diana. If * duor, 
which in aſcending gets over the glaſs without makin any 
branches, is turned upſide down, it quickly begins to at--nd 
again, and is congealed into branches, either wholly or in parc; 
ſo that you need only turn the glaſs, and that which remaĩned 


liquid about it will at length be all ſpent in the formation 


of the tree: there is ſome ſmall vaxiation in the effects, which 


depend upon the quantity of the diſſolution of iron and of the 


oil of tartar. 


Tax extreme colatlity of this . can only be attributed 
to the iron, ſince it is certain that the ſpirit of nitre and the 
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2. 
propaled with caution. It is good 0 


S 
medicines, but then on muſt un — and ule 


the neceſſary precautions. 4 
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N- LXXII. Rig; at 
| fit good Effects communicated by Can FEY 


rum to the Milk of an Afs, in whoſe Drink it was 
- mixed. By the late Dr. Brooke. | 


: b I. 1 7274 


2 — 


the intermediate ſpace of time, we bull tlie he rg 


3 reaſoning up 


2 — 


Ain cn was” 8 . | 


accident, e uſeful hint to prac- 


titioners. A Gentleman .labouring under a obſtinate le- 
proſy, put himſelf under the „ pbyſician in 
the country, and having gone through a long courſe of medi- 
eines without any viſible rally. the doctor ar laſt adviſed 
him to live as much as poſſible on aſſes milk, while he went to 
49 &*t the opinion of ſome of the moſt able phyſicians 
on his caſ In about a 


n much better, as 


| no longer to need his aſſiſtance. He adviſed him however to 


_ continus"the uſe of the ſame aſſes milk from which he had 
993 The gentleman ac- 


cordingly 


ht the doctor returned, and 


7 
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cordingly perſiſted in his regimen, and in a few weeks was per- 
fectly cured. The doctor not being able to account for this 


extraordinary eſfact of mere aſſes milk, coneluded that the beaſt 
muſt have fed on ſome herb of uncommon virtues, and ac- 


cordingly went with his patient inte the field where ſhe was 


kept, which lay contiguous to the ſtable-yard ; here he, after 


the moſt careful ſcrutiny, could find nothing but common 
graſs; he then examined the excrements, but in theſe he 


diſcovered nothing particular, only that they were more moiſt 
than uſual. 


of the water, he aſked the huntſman who ſtood by, what it 


was? The huntſman told him that his maſter's hounds having 
had the mange, he had put this piece of crocus metallorum 
into the water to cure them. The myſtery now vaniſhed, and 


the doctor attributed the gentleman's cure to the crocus. 
Ir this hint was purfued, might we not expect the moſt ſur- 


priſing and falutary effects? How extremely minute muſt the par- 
ticles of antimony be, which, though they abound in each drop 
of the water, do, yet leave the lamp of crocus, for ought that 
can be diſcovered, undiminiſhed in its weight? but even theſe 


minutiz muſt undergo ſeveral diviſions and ſubdiviſions ; many 


fermentations and digeſtions before the animal analyſis is finiſhed 


in their paſſige through the various veſſels of the afs to the 


mammillary tubes; if it can be proved that they do paſs through 
this proceſs, it follows, that there is no pore ſo ſmall, or tube 
ſo conftrifted, not even the nerves themſelves, but will ad- 


wit this wonderful medicine. 


'Br this proceſs — ve andbd ved acids int- 
_ mately conjoined with the antimonial particles; and perhaps 
it is he oply method by which acids of any Kind can be ſafely 
mixed with antimony. In ſhort, when a courſe of milk is or- 
dered by the phyſician, may it not be thus medicated muck to 


W 
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The doctor now gave over his reſearches, and 
walked to a ſtone trough that held water for the afs, to waſh 
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ä Ne LXXIII. 
| med Medical Literary Intelligence 


FAA: 


TI 3SAI Hiſtorique far la Medicine en France; par M. 
Chomel, &c. or, An Hiſtorical Eſſay on Medicine in 
France; by Dr. Chomel, regent of the faculty of phyſic in 
Paris. Sold by Lotain, len. 12100, p. 306. 


Tur hiſtory of arts and ſciences, and the men who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the improvements or diſcoveries 
they have made, or by the viciſſitudes and revolutions they 
may have occaſioned in their reſpective functions, is particu- 
_ barly intereſting ; at the ſame time, whilſt it creates in us ei- 
ther an idea of the dignity or of the depravity of the human 
mind, it furniſhes to the prudent perſons profeſſing the ſame 
art, precedents to be purſued, or examples to be avoided : | 
this is the point aimed at by thoſe induſtrious perſons who 
have directed their reſearches towards the origin, the progreſs, 
and the decay of certain ſciences and arts. This is likewiſe 
the aim of Dr. Chomel in his Hiſtorical Eſſay on Medicine in 


| Tax period which he takes up for his kſfory complete 
five zras. | 


Tux firſt part of the work comprehends foonallions and 
conjectures concerning the ſtate of ſciences in general and of 
phyſic in particular amongſt the ancient Gauls, before the 
Romans had extended their conqueſts over that people. 


Taz ſecond part — the ſubject after the n ob- 
tained TS Roman ayes the Gents Gown an lhe as the uh 
race of kings in that A. | 
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Tas third conſiders what this ſcience was at that early pe- 


_ riod under their firſt kings and in thoſe ages of contulion and 
trouble, 


Tur fourth ſhews what the ſciences in general were e when 
they were either impriſoned in monaſteries, or only known in 
the courts of princes and the manſions of (at thoſe days) 
e EI Ignorance. | 


FINALLY, In the fich he _ us ad. a view of the 
revolutions and changes which. they 2 at the . 
ing of the nn of Paris. | 


wWirn regard to the firſt æra, Dr. Chomel advances no- 
thing more than what we find, already related by the learned | 
Benedictines, authors of the Literary Hiſtory of the Gauls; 
from which it appears that the Druids were the grandees, 
the prieſts and the phyſicians, of the nation; but we do ngt 
know in what their medicine conſiſted, what doctrines they 
followed, what books they . uſed ; whether their profeſſion 

was liberal, or whether theſe prieſts. and grandes .confined to 

_ themſelves alone the traditions which they had delivered unto 
them by their predeceſſors, and ſecluded them from the reſt 
of mankind. 


Wæ find in the ſecond æra, that the Gauls were OPS" 
with a particular eſteem for the ſciences cultivated amongſt | 
the Romans. Marceilles produced many eminent phyſicians, 
who were even called to Rome, and there advanced to the 
firſt dignities. This æra comprizes nothing very fatisfaCtory ; 
WW GY FE Es 6r es WE; 


as be dt 
duties. and that thoſe. who -profeſſed this ſcience were 
eſteemed in a very high degree, advanced to the moſt elevated 
preferments in church and ſtate, and received very conſiderable 
gratuities for their ſervices : but with regard to their docttines, 
Vol. III. 22 2 and 
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and the books from which they drew their knowledge, nothing 
of any importance has been handed down to our time, 


Tas fourth æra is more rich than the three preceding ones ; 
this age is adorned with the moſt reſplendent names in medi- 
cine; but we —_— find one vo won nd anon 


y In it, 


TREE Afb, in which the beer ey Was founded, is the 
principal one : Dr. Chomet only particularizes the remarkable 
events which happened; and this effay is only continued as 
low as the year 1400. The faculty of phyſic engages the 
greateſt part of jt, which he takes up at its commencement ; 
he gives us a particular account of the men who have flou- 
riſhed in it; he then turns towards the ſtatutes made in the 
year 1200, reſpecting the privileges which they have ever ſinee 
uninterruptedly enjoyed. and ſpeaks of the great men which 
have in thoſe particular periods practiſed this art in France, 
ol the authority which it has always invariably maintained 
with reſpect to its members, and of the zeal aud vehemence 
to which it was frequently facrificed in all critical caſes. © He 
then proceeds to give an account of the books which were 
ſtudied, the opinions maintained, the examinations to be ta- 
ken, and accompliſhments required in candidates; beſides 
Which, the author of this work exhibits three very curious 
and intereſting liſts, which are the reſult of ET di- 
VFgence and felcarch. 4 


Tas firſt Sen all the FORE OE of the charek of Paris 
- fince 991, down to the preſent. 


Tas ſecond includes all the chief pbhyſic Gans of the * 1 
of Fance, of whom there was any poſſibility of learning their 
names, ſince Tranquilhnus the phyſician to Clovis, down to 
dent the preſent dog vi, phyſician this catalogue is in- 
© terſperſed- with ates re eco ee 
ERTIES ane any - 

b 3 | 
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THe third liſt comprizes the names of the ancient doors 


of the faculty of Paris, and of all the regents which have 


_— created ſince the year 1330, when that — 
tive, down to the preſent period. 25 


IN ſhort, this eſſay is only a very ſinall piece, in which Dr. 
Chomel may be faid to make a beginning, and to invite all 
thoſe who have abilities to lend their aſſiſtance, and to for- 


Ward to him any materials neceſſary for his work which they 


may have in their poſſeſſion; in the mean time phyſical people 
will find in the preſent performance many intereſting particu- 
lars, which will make them eſteem it as a ſingular and'vd- 


luable book, until Dr. Chomel ſhall have publiſhed 1 the more 


E _y WOW he has promiſed. 


II. Larrar Morale fur Education phyſique des Eafans; 


le Charpentier : or, A Motal Letter of the phyſical E. Educa- 
tion of Chiliren, = 


4 


Taps | is b r diſcourſe ageinft taking 
children from their e and nurſing them by other wo- 


men : the author likewiſe declaims very warmly at the.cuſton 


of eng 5 chilbes | in tight 3 
8 
III. 8 Mcdicinale Portatif, contenant une 


1 methode füre pour connoitre & guerir les malades critiques 3 5 
oportion! #la con- 


_chronique, par des remedes ſimples & | 
noiſſance de tout le monde, & pluſieurs remedes par 


Kc. or, A Portable Medical Dictionary, comprizing a certain 


method whereby to know and to cure acute and 


eaſes by ſimple medicines . m- 


cluding ſome particular remedies; to which is added, a com- 


pendious dictionary of common plants. By M. , doctor 
cf phyſic, 1200, 1763. Paris, * price bound 
3 lives, 


Bre1Dps | 


' 
4 
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 Bzz1pzs what is mentioned in this copions title, we have 
in chis book a mixture of remedies for many diſorders to which 
cattle and horſes are incident, arranged in an alphabetical or- 
der, and which to us ſeem to be ſo well adapted, that we ate 
oO OR INT TER WES Gn 
nn en: n „ 


3 


n O 1 I 4 * 5. n een 


W. Mi. E. G-Kurella, who fome years 4a publithed a 
tranſlation into Dutch of the treatiſe called De Maladies de 
Champagne, by the celebrated Dr. Schaarſmidt, is now about 
-t9,publiſh another poſthumous work of the ſame author, in- 
titled D. Samuel Schaarſmidt Chemabligen profeſſors der phy- 
ſologie und pathologie bei dem Konigl Preuſs. Collegio Me- 
r rere 
re or, A Tra- 
"tiſs-on Wounds; by Mr. Schaarſmidt, &. augmented and 
- publiſhed by Mr. Kurella. m 
A l ae wah tn 
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de Nlastarum virtutibus, & iplarum charactere haud quaquam 
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No LXxxv ut. 


A oy judicious Method of treating old Olcers, eſpe- 
F cially in the Legs. 


22 $a HOUGH no part of the body be bene 
from the danger of old or inveterate Ulcers, 
et are the legs and feet more ſubject to 
dem than any other parts; and for this 
WD reaſon, though there are many treatiſes on 
malignant or inveterate Ulcers in general, 
we think it incumbent on us to enlarge 
a hd he cd ed label the age or fore The 
cauſes of exulcerations of the legs are generally the ſame with 
thoſe of malignant Ulcers in general; for one as well as the 
other proceed from # bad habit of body, a thin and acrimo- 
tions blood, fome adjacent fiſtula, caries, or calus : in wo- 
men, from an obſtruction of the menſes aud other like cauſes; 
whoever therefore pretends to cure an Ulcer in the leg muſt in- 
quire into its true cauſe, and to the fame accommodate the 
een 


wr. ii. 8 


— 
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- BuT before we enter into the method of cure, it will not 
be improper to inquire whether a conglutination of ſuch inve- 
terate Sores or Ulcers in the feet and legs can be effected with 
ſafety, becauſe there are inſtances in the writings of the moſt 
experienced phyſicians, where the conſequences of ſuch caſes 
have been very ſevere and dangerous diſorders, and often- 
' - times moſt certain and preſent death? Heiſter has, in a 
great meaſure, given a ſatisfactory anſwer to this queſtion by 
proving that when perſons are far advanced in years and of a 
very bad habit of body, it is beſt to abſtain from conglutina- 
tion of ſuch inveterate Ulcers, becaule they are a great means 
of health, as being ſo many iſſues or outlets by which nature 
is accuſtomed to expel the noxious or ſuperfluous humours: I 
would not however, without fome weighty reaſon, have this 
rule applied to young and robuſt perſons; for ſince the firſt 
cauſes of ſuch ſtubborn. Ulcers, either by abſtinence and a 
_ prudent regimen, or by fontanels or proper medicines, may 
without all danger in f. A ſubjects be removed, it cannot be 
doubted but that the conglutination may afterwards be * 
| VVV k 


x Trovcn we have 8 the 33 of mode- 
rate Sores or Ulcers in the legs or feet of aged perſons to be 
dangerous, yet we are ſo far trom thinking all care and medi- 
cines in their caſe uſeleſs, that we rather pronounce them 
highly neceſſary : the ſurgeon here has a double duty incum- 
bent-on him ; one branch. of which conſiſts in alleviating as 
much as poſſible the pains and diſorders which attend them ; 
the other part of his buſineſs is to take care that the evil may 
not increaſe nor ſpread, and that no new bad ſymptoms, ſuch 
as pains and inflammations, 12 

2 

In the firſt place, therefore, abſtinence and a 5 
gimen of diet! is to be enjoined the patient, that he may not 
eat to exceſs, not of ſuch meats as are aoxious and prejudicial | 
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in his caſe ; of which kind are all acrimonious, hard, and crude 
aliments and ſwine's fleſh in particular. Proper and gentle ca- 
thartics are alſo of ſervice in attracting the redundant and ma 
lignant humours from the lower parts, and expelling them 
gently by ſtool : beſides theſe, other internal medicines which 
are contrary to the cauſe of the diſeaſe, are occaſionally to be - 
preſcribed ; ſuch, for inſtance, as elixir proprietatis and eſſence 
of myrrh, amber, and Peruvian balſam, which, as well as 
all balſamics and bitters, are highly ſerviceable for correcting 
the immoderate thinneſs and acrimony of the blood in per- 
=_ advanced in years. 


Wren reſpect to external treatment, it is above all dns 
neceſſary that the Ulcer be kept clean, and once. or twice 
every day exterged from ſanies; after this it is to be filled 
wit' lint, either dry or dipped in the decoction of the leaves 
of walnuts or birthwort, for the reception of the acrid hu- 
mours z upon this it will be proper to apply Bauhine's plaſter 
for old Ulcers, or the emplaſtrum diaſulphuris of Rulandus, 
the lead plaſter of Diahompholyx, or of lapis calaminaris, or any 
other of the like nature. Theſe directions being carefully and 
regularly obſerved, and the affected part guarded as much as 

is poſlible from the injuries of the air or external cold and hu: 
midities, it is not to. be doubted but the Ulcer will prove of 
the mildeſt ſort, and ſerve as a drain to the whole body for 
the evacuation of corrupted humours, and conſequently be 
found beneficial, ſalutary, and highly conducive to the pro- 
longation of life and health. And really it ſeems probable that 
the obſervation of thoſe admirable and wholſome effects of 
inveterate Ulcers in aged perſons, induced the ancient phyſi- 
cians, who followed nature as the beſt guide, to raiſe fonta- 
nels in ſick and valetudinary bodies, which might do the office 
of Ulcers in draining and evacuating 1 the body of acid and fu- 


— | 
Ir it ſhould happen, © bas ak 48 


means of ome. ow e wing. cl, or by immerging 
"JOY the 
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the leg in cold water, or from a fit of - anger, a fright, 


ſorrow, or an improper regimen of diet, that the diſeaſed 
Part be ſeized with a pain or inflammation, it will be conve- 


nient to wrap the place in a linen cloth folded and moiſtened 
ich Hungary water, or with theriacal or camphorated ſpirit 
of wine, or with lime-water and the ſaid camphorated ſpirit, 
and frequently to repeat the fame ; and the patient is to be 
firitly enjoined to keep his leg in bed, and to guard it from 
external cold, raking every morning ſome cups of tea or ſome 
ether ſudoriſ and to ſweat well afterwards in bed; by theſe 
means the pains and inflammations are uſually in a ſhort. time 
removed : but the caſe becomes dangerous when the inflam- 
mation is violent, eſpecially in a corrupted and weak body, 
and begins to paſs into a gangrene; in ſuch a circumſtance the 
fame remedies are to be employed, both internal and external, 
as are employed in a gangrene: but care is to be taken 

eines, and frequently thrown into a gentle ſweat. If theſe 
ally increaſes, and there is very great reaſon to fear that- the 


| Geaſs will gradually degeners imo » eee, flliwed by 


Fe 


5 95 Warn inyeterate Ulcers of this kind jn old and jnflrw fob- 
jets dry up ſponganeouſly and turn livid, the patients for the 
moſt part are ſeized with an horror, nauſea, and feebleneſs, 
which arg indications of a great decay of nature and corrpp- 
Bon of the affected parts, and an extremely dangerous condi- 
tion, which often terminates in a ſpeedy death: under -fuch 
4 le ſymptoms there is the greateſt neceſſity to have im- 
| mediate, recourſe to a proper diet and corroborative medicines 
fox preſerving the ſtrength ; topics convenient to be applied to 
| the Ulcer are the roots of gentian or Florentine orris bruiſedz 
or if theſe prove not ſtrong enough, the root of black helle- 
ore redyged to powder or in globules ; or, in ihe laſt place, 
W 
R A 


I halt conſider ſome of thoſe medicines which from conſtant 
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2 bliſter-plaſter of the ſhops. "By this method ſuch Uleers 
afreſh, and ſo begin to relieve the patient from the malignant 


humours by which he was oppreſſed ; after which the Ulcer 
is to be treated in the manner preſcribed : bur if theſe" miedt- 
eines prove of no effect, and the Ulcers continue in a ſtate of 
CO EI Ir Uh put, WE OP 
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On Specific Medicines, gn Acme of fie 
a 0 the moſt remarkable of them. 3 


N 0 
> + oS 


NINCE it is certain from experience that 9 medicine 


I have a kind of peculiar and ſpecific efficacy in the cure of 
icular diſorders, and are for that reaſon preferable to gt 


obſervation have been found ſingularly beneficial in the cure of 
certain diſeaſes. But by Specifics I do not, with the common = 
herd of phyſicians, mean ſuch medicines as infallibly and in all 
patients produce ſalutary effects, and never fruſtrate the hopes of 
him who preſcribes them, for ſuch medicines are no where to bg 
found; becauſe the operations and effects of remedies are not 
formally inherent in them, but depend upon the mutual ac- 
tion and re-action of the medicine upon the body, and of the 
body upon the medicine; for all medicines act not ogly ac. 
cording to their own ſphere of activity, but alſo according to 
the conſtitution of the patient; ſo that the Game medicine ex · 
biel 1.09 iro perſons eee wader the fate b- 

phat e eee e 


Tm higheſt pretences therefore to panaceas, arcapurys, and 
rs: 
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dees by Specifics we ought to mean no more than ſuch medi- 
nes as are more efficacious and infallible than others in the 
ante of particular diſorders ; for ſome medicines contain ele- 
ments or ptinciples, every one of which contributes to remove 
the cauſe of the diſorder; fo that the compound or medicine 
itſelf anſwers various intentions of cure at once: thus, rhu- 
barb is preferable to all other laxatives in the cure of diar- 
rhatas, becauſe it not only evacuates, but alſo by its balſamic 
bitterneſs blunts and corrects the acid and cauſtic humours, 
and when the purging is over, corroborates the relaxed tone 
in diſeaſes of the breaſt and coughs proceeding from the diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach, in order to cleanſe the prime viz 
manna is 'preferable to all other laxatives on account of its 
fweetnebs, which obtund n the:corrofive, ac. and 


—: 
nen i dener df. 
eaſes have been diſcovered and confirmed by long experience: 
hence the Peruvian bark is a Specific for ſtopping the pa- 
roxylns of intermittent fevers ; _m_ * 
* rcurials for curing the lues venerea. E 


et lite "wh let Spade Wi Ws wi wht 
friendly" than others to the parts affected, and by their virtue 
ave particular inflaence upon them: thus the nerves, toge- 
ther with the nervous and membranous parts, are happily af- 
ſecteck by medicines abounding with a ſubtle, aromatic, and 
fragrant oil, whereas bad effects are produced in them by nar- 
cotics, / opiates, and aſtringents. The ſtomach is delighted 
wich acids, by means of which appetite and digeſtion are pro- 
moted; but the bronchia of the lungs are injured and ſtimu- 
lated to ſpaſms by them: cantharides, and inſects abounding 
Vich a volatile, cauſtic ſalt, neither affect the ſtomach nor in- 
teffines; but the urinary ducts of the kidneys, the ureters, 
bladder, and urethra are vellicated and agitated with ſpaſmodic 
| » 
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 Tavs we are to form our judgments of the virtue of Spe- 
cifics, which ought to be frequently uſed and greatly eſteemed 
by phyſicians. But we ſhall now conſider what Specifics are 
appropriated and adapted to particular diſorders. With re- 
gard then to intermittent fevers, and eſpecially in order to 
check their paroxyſms, the Peruvian bark is greatly celebrated, 
- becauſe, beſide its aſtringent quality, and that by which it 
ſtops febrile motions, which .it has in common with many 
other medicines, ſuch as preparations of vitriol and alum, the 
roots of tormentil and biſtort, it is alſo, in conſequence of 
its bitter, balſamic ſpirit, poſſeſſed of a ſingular efficacy for 
eorrecting the morbific matter and corroborating the languid 
ſolids : this bark may be exhibited in ſubſtance, reduced to 
an electuary or eſſence, or, which is beſt of all, infuſed and 


gently boiled in Rheniſh wine. Among the Specifics alſo for 


intermittents are generally reckoned the flowers of common 
camomile, ſo much extolled by Baglivi, becauſe on account of 
their bitterneſs, oil, and antiſpaſmodic virtue they are highly 
| efficacious in fevers, and by their gentle aſtringency reſtore the 

tone of the ſolids : but if intermittents are highly obſtinate, 

which are generally owing to the obſtruction of the pancreas, 
this obſtruction is by nothing more efficaciouſly removed than 
by mercurius dulcis, medicinal regulus of antimony, and anti- 
monial ſulphur corrected, and prudently exhibited, 


| Int quartans the moſt celebrated Specific is the eſſence of 
rhubarb and gentian prepared with the lixivium of the ſalt 
of tartar and the urinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac ; for in quar- 
tans the liver and its veſſels are full of groſs blood, the biliary 
ducts infarcted with a thick and tough bile, and the prime 
viæ overloaded with acid crudities ; hence this medicine, be- 
cauſe it corrects and ſweetens the acid humours, reſolves and 
attenuates the ſtagnant blood and lenteſcent bile, reſtores à 
due balſamic quality to the bile, and purges gently, is pre- 
ferable to all others. But when quartans are fo inveterate and 
 obſlinate as to clude the force of all other medicines, mercu- 


rius dulcis or diaphoretic mercury duly 7 
— as alſo the Antiquar tium of — Pigs 


ſeſſed of the ſame virtue with mercury; and though the mer-: 
curials exhibited ſhonld excite @ ſalivation; yet it is not to be 


. ets wn 


it ſucceeds. 


ALL inflammations, which are always accompanied with a 
fever and danger, and generally happen in the nerves and 


membratious parts, ſuch as the pleura and bronchia of the 
lungs, are by a certain ſpecific virtue cured by purified nitre 


mixed with a ſmall quantity of camphire, by demulcents, 


gentle anodynes, emulſives, and fixed diaphoretics. In ex- 
tinguiſhing all febrile heats. nitre is preferable to all other 


things, becauſe, beſides that virtue by which it fixes and abates 
the inteſtine motion of the ſulphureous parts of the blood, it 
reſolves and attenuates the thick blood and lymph lodged in 
the narrow veſſels, and at the fame time moiſtens and relaxes 
the tenſe and 7g fibres, and * exerts an antiſpaſ- 


Tuch a ſtate of the juices as is prone to putrefaction, or when 
dy cofitagion fuch miaſmata are conveyed into the body as are 


it to induce a putrid corruption of the juices, Both in acute 


nnd chronical diſorders, nothing is more effectual than cam- 


phire, eſpecially when exhibited in conjunction with nitre, 
| . Ia 
Ks and mixture of the blood; diminiſhes the force of the fer- 
ment; and by augmenting perſpiration, withour exciting an 
exceſſive heat of the blood, excellently promotes the elimins- 


fever or inflammation are of the malignant kind, camphire is 


never to be exhibited alone, but always mixed with nitre. In 


order to reſtore ſtrength, which is generally impaired in almoſt 


> . 
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der ef them, eſpecially when mited with abſorbents, cinnabar, 
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the et wikich. 3 enn as alſo cinnamon and a weak water 
diſtilled from it, with the fragrant juices of firawberries, raſ- 
berries, and cherries. When the feyer is abſent, oil of cin- 
—— on ONS 
in reſtoring the ſtrength. . 


Is a plague, the moſt malignant of all diſorders, the beſt 
Specific is vinegar, either ſimple or prepared with. alexiterial 
and cordial roots, the juice of lemons and citrons, and the 
ſyrup of citron juice mixed with the oil of cedar, as acids 
powerfully reſiſt putrefaction, the ſource and ſupport of 
which is an exalted alcaline ſulphureous principle, tending to 
2 corruptive diſſolution of the n 2 of 

their dye mixture. £5 


546 


WIj now come to „ 
ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, ſuch as the cardialgia, the cholic, and 
the ſtone, are moſt ſurpriziogly relieved by my anodyne mi- 
neral liquor, which is not only poſſeſſed of 2 gentle anodyne = 
and diſcutient, but alſo of a corroborative quality not to r 
found in other ſedatives. When flatulencies become | 
and fo pent up as to diſtend the nervous coats of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, with violent gripings, I have found no more - 
powerful Specific for their diſcuſſion than orange-peel, camo- 
mile-flowers, carraway, and cummin, becauſe, on account of 
the ſubill vaporous oil they contain, they are ayodyne and mi- 
_ tigating, and by their bitter, aromatic, acrid, and 
principle, corroborative and proper to reſtore the tone of the | 
parts ; by which means the crudities which, are the cauſe and 
fomes of the . are afterwards comm " y elimi- 


Nor are hes for echer Minis "Y 
ſcorbatic and rheumatic pains of the limbs and a wandering 
gout are greatly alleviated by earth-worms, the juice or pow- 


RP 
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I have alfo ſeen long-continued rheumatic pains and contrac- 
tions of the limbs cured by gradually exhibiting the powder 
of crude antimony from about ten grains to half a drachm ; 
let this medicine be taken every day, interpoſing a mild de- 


coction of temperate woods. Aſſes milk, according to Pliny 


and Dioſcorides, was by the ancients looked upon as a Specific 


for the gout, and frequently uſed ; and ſuch gouty patients 


are alſo ſurprizingly relieved by decoctions of the roots of 


mugwort, vipers graſs, ſarſaparilla, China root, liquorice, po- 


lypody, and hermodaktiles, liberally and for a mag »r1D. 
uled. 5 


i the woth-ath an cance of elder rob drank in droth,” in 


order to promote a diaphoreſis, d 
drank in ale, with which the mouth is to be frequently waſhed, 
affords infallible and preſent eaſe to the patient. 


 HyyocHonDRIAc and hyſteric diſorders have a great affi- 
nity, and particularly exert their violence by inflating and ſpaſ- 
modically conſtricting the inteſtines, by which means they 
draw the whole nervous ſyſtem into conſent : theſe diſorders 


' have however their peculiar Specifics by which they are al- 
layed ; the moſt conſiderable of theſe are hot and cold medi- 
cinal waters, baths, proper exerciſe, fetid gums and medicines, 
fuch as aſſa fœtida, ſagaponum, opoponax, and caſtor, which 


| whenexhibited alone in the form of pills, or rather with pur 
gatives, ſuch as corrected aloes, or the extracts of rhubarb 


and black hellebore, or mixed with myrrh and ſaffron, and 
frequently, though moderately, uſed, ſurprizingly allay the 


ſpaſms, corroborate the tone of the nervous parts, and colli- | 


ome. umme 1.0 wat 


. of the kent, l 
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ſtate of che whole nervous ſyſtem, ſuch. as an hemiplegy, * 


"=, z diminution of the ſenſes, as ä 
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animal functions, a difficulty of hearing, a ringing of the ears, 
a ſyncope, a vertigo, a weakneſs of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
as alſo a diarrhoea and vomiting, I have found no more infal- 
liblè and inſtantaneous Specific than my balſam of life, pre- 
pared of my genuine cephalic and aromatic oils, and uſed both 


internally and externally. 


medicinal waters, and emetics, are celebrated as Specifics. 


The ancients,: and Hippocrates himſelf, for this purpoſe prin - 


cipally uſed white hellebore, the virulence of which, accord- 
ing to Proſper Alpinus in Med. Method. was corrected by 


boiling it with, gil or oxymel, and giving the patients a large 


quantity of milk before its exhibition; but this practice is now 


_ obſolete, perhaps becauſe the moderns are ignorant of the 
method of collecting and exhibiting hellebore. (See Schalzii 


Diſſert. de Helleboriſmis Veterum). Nor is it to be doubted 


| but hellebore is a ſpecific in deliriums and madneſs, eſpecially 
if its operation is aſſiſted by venæſection and baths of ſweet 
water, which are beneficial in all diſorders of this kind. But 
in madneſs ariſing rather from the exorbitance of paſſion than 
an obſtruction of the hypochondria, aſſes milk, nitre, and 
aſſes blood dried and reduced to a powder, are excellent de- 
mulcents, greatly allaying the exceſſire ſtrictures of the ner- 
vous fibres, and in the beginning of the diſorder produce 
„4 ²˙ u patient: changes bis latte 


* 7 


6 
licitous phyſicians have been about remedies to remove it ; and 


certainly there are. many Specifics extolled for this purpoſe ; 


der of carth-worms, cinnabar, the powder of human ſecun- 
dies, the ſhavings of the human cranium, the elk's hoof, and 
human fin; buy as. theſe are proper in an idiopathic and 
4B 3 chrogica] 


| BESIDES * 8 whether of the furious or melancholy 
kind, not only venæſection, but alſo the uſe of hot and cold 
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ilepſy, ſo in that of the ſymptomatic kind nothing 
is more 9 than my anodyne mineral liquor, which 


greatly alleviates epileptic. fits. 


Wu in . 
the lungs are obſtructed and infarcted with a viſcid phlegm, 
gum, ammoniac, ſaffron, Peruvian balſam, and opoponax, ei- 
ther reduced to pills or made into an eſſence with tintture of 
tartar, are of all others the beſt Specifics : but when the lungs 


are affected with any phthiſical diſorder, the beſt Specific is 


aſſes milk, either alone or mixed with the Selteran waters, 
which are bighly beneficial in diſorders of the lungs. This in- 
tention is alſo anſwered by pure diſtifled ſulphur, eſpecially if 
diffolved with the fat of animals, fuch as human fat ot the re- 
cent fat of a dog, as alſo with ſperma ceti, adding, in order 
to corroborate the ſtomach, a few drops of the balfam of 
Gapivi or of the oils of ſaſſafras wood and fennel; for ſuch is 
the nature of fulphur, that it not only ſtrengthens the languid 
parts, but alſo diſſolves and diſcuſſes the viſcid juices, by 
which means it is highly beneficial in diſorders of the hung», 
ſüch as exulcerations, tubercles, and vomicas irifiog from 4 
ſtagnation and condenſation of a vifeid, caſeous, 2 
ginous humour precipitated from the . 


Bkstbzs a phtiſis, dropſies are reckoned 188 the moſt 
dangerous and hardly curable diſeaſes ; but if they adinit of « 
care, Uaterium was by the ancients extolled us a Specific for 
this purpoſe ; becauſe, when duly exhibited, ir carries the wa- 
tex, off e by vonzit and ſtool ; and if the body is duly pre- 

"the humour rendered fluid, and emelllents exhibited 
bath before 46d String its bie, i is of all other medicines the 
moft efficacious : but às the waters are affo evacuated by urine, 
this intention, if the waters are diſpoſe for ſuch an excretion, 
is excellently anſwered by the powder of cantharides mixed 
with falt of tartar, adding, in order to prewent Taffamitharion, 
+ Few gr of depurated uitre and one graf of camphite. 
Tur 
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Tut jaundice is allo frequently a very obRinite Giſciſe ; 


but beſides emetics, which act powerfully on che biliary dutts, 


chubarb, the roots of turmeric and madder, eſpecially if boiled 


in water and wine, with the addition of nitre and ſalt of tar- 


tar, are found very efficacious in this diſorder: an infirfion of 
the middle bark of elder, unleſs the patietit is #60 teh 
weakened, is allo aſeful by colliquatiig the VEGF NER- 


pelling the ſmall ſtones from the billary ds. 


ls the calculous ſtate of the kidneys ths ben dei lm 


is a fingular and ſpecific virtue to be Yenjed to dried Niraw- 
berries, winter cherries, hound's tongue, carrot. ſeeds, and 


is a traumatic, gently balfunic, and ſabaſtriogeat qualizy, by 


which they corroborate the weakened tone of the renal duct, 


conglutinate and cure the exulcerated, and, in ſome meaſure 
diſſolved, ſubſtance. of the kidatys. Bitter almends, on ac- 
count of their anodyne oil, and oil of Tweet almonds, are ex- 
oaſis. n e 


THE diſeaſe -ecalier to women in de of the 


urerus, eſpecially un irregalar ſtate of the menſes or lochia, 


ſaffron, amber, round birthwort duly reduced into pills, for 


ſame manner, have acquired fo great a character. In men the 
irregularities of the hamorthoidal diſcharge are cortefted by 


| manna and an infuſion of the tops of yarrow, becauſe this 
plant contains a ſubtil oil which alleviates ſpaſms, and with 


| 66 


infuſion of the tops of yarrow, long and frequently uſed ; nor 


eſpecially the bark of the Egyptian thorn root, if either infuſed 


reſpett to its inen kalle, and eſpecially ks blacith colour, 


a ** . —— 
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A DFSENTERY, Which is contagious, weakens, the patient 
by namberleſs ſtools, and often proves mortal, is not removec 
by medicines appropriated. to ordinary fluxes, but by certain 
| Specifics peculiar to itſelf ; thus it is certain from experience, 
that ipecacuanha is of all other medicines the moſt powerful 
antidyſenteric, it exhibited once, twice, or thrice in due doſes 
in the beginning of the diſarder; then afterwards other things 
capable of obtunding acrimony, mild diaphoretics and correc-. 
tors internally and externally, and alſo rhubarb, as the beſt 
laxatives, are to be uſed : but the caſcarilla bark is the beſt 
Specific for corroborating the flaccid * of the inteſtines 


. , 1 7 rt. 
and * motions. | * 
en | | | ber r *** et 


fol; 5 —— — 
cacious than nitre diffolved in common water and ſucceſfively 
applied; and in order to prevent a freſh hemorrhage, the 
powder of the tooth of a ſea - horſe is frequently to be uſed, 
ſix or eight grains of the pilule de cynogloſſo may alſo be ex- 
hibited with ſucceſs, and the oil and ſeeds of benbane by 
their narcotie quality obtund the exquiſite ſenſe of the ſolids, 
and by that means hinder the ſpaſms from ſoliciting the blood 


1 1 * 


1s ſeminal; Sm eſpecially 4 the virulent kind, has is- 
not a /marecpowerful Specific than Venice taxpentine and its: 
etherial ail; or in their ſtead the balſam of Capiri, or that of 
mercurial kind, produce excellent effects, either with or with- 
2 5 ne 


| In no diforder is areas 
than in the ſcurvy, which is principally endemial, ariſes from 
dad aliments, a cold and moiſt air, 11 
tary life, and eſpecially by grief; but a long courſe of experience 
| F 


has 
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diſh- root, the effects of which will be more conſpicuous and 
infallible, if their expreſſed juices are drank with ſweet whey 
or goat's milk, and the patient's body duly prepared for ſuch 
a courſe. Bur in inveterate ſcurvies accompanied with pains, 
FT have known ſingular relief afforded by drinking for ſome 
time a decoction of pine cones, COIs COP 

um INS TIS Ke 


„d wid en Neth bm erminated from its 
lkient recelſes without the a laser uf eres; the moſt po-] 
erful of which are quickſilver, guajacum and its bark, and duly 
prepared antimony ; for there is not in the whole materia me- 
dica a medicine which ſo powerfully moves the whole maſs of 
mph e OS 
the faliva, which is continued for ſome weeks, as ang r 
which, when conveyed into the body by the ſpecific gravity 


of fir bak,” Wick" 6" griakir e "Okt of 1 blk 


_ Juices, penetrates into the internal parts of the body, and 

paſſing with force through the ſmalleſt dufts removes obſtruc- 
tions in them: it alſo totally changes the craſis of the fluids; 
and by a certain inteſtine motion induces, as it were, a putre- 
dinous colliquation of them, and by this means, though nat 


without ſome trouble and danger, removes the lues venerei and 


other obſtinate chronical diſorders ariſing from an impurity of 
the ſerum. The ſofteſt mercurial uſed for exciting a ſalivation 
is mercurius dulcis joined with abſorbents, and exhibited ſome 


faliva begins to flow copiouſly, and obſerving at the ſame time 


a proper dietetic regimen. Guajacum by the ſubtil acid and 


reſinous ſalt with which it impregnates the water in which it 


creaſes the circulation of the whole maſs: of humours. and 


lymph, by which means the viſcid juices a are reſolved and the 
obſtructions removed. 


Fox 
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— the beſt Specifics are de- 
_ cations of vipers, anfimony, and eſpecially its. diaphoretic ful- 


accompanied 
with, redneſs, as in an epiphora, and if, eſpecially in the night- 
time, the eye-lids are conglutirated by a viſcid hymour, 3 
grain of white vitriol mixed with freſh butter, and put up 
_ the larger orbit of the. eye, affords ſurpriing relief, and 
quickly removes the diſarder. Pellicles of the eyes intercept · 
ing fight are quickly removed by dropping the recent fat of 


OPS 


- 
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Pen a malignant leproly, herpes, inch, and ather defeda- 


phar. The plica Polopica ſtopping, or prepaſteroully cut off, 
produces violent ſymptoms ; far removing which no better 
Specific is as yet found than a decoction of the herb and ſeed 
of club moſs, with which the head is to be often waſhed, for 
by dis mans the ch exmromentitions ferory fo mack indi 
hajes and pores of the ſkin with which the cranium is covered. 
E the eyes are afſlicted with a ſaltiſh defluxion 


vipers into the eyes; and 2 —— > eb 


; e by fulphur 3 


Wars re n e © 


nothing afferds mare inſtantaneous reiict than frequently put: 


ing them. jute recently opened and as yet warm animals, by 
which mild, oleous, and aatural warmth the teaſe and rigid 


fibres are excellently relaxed. When. after a fall, or a violent 


- contuſion or blow on the exterval parts, ſtagnations and con- 


cretions of the blood and humonrs produce various untowerd 


yen, a decaction or infuſion of German leoperd's bane 


r oovet of: Bo Hegaee Hiding, 
en. 


mene of Se. = mat menden ffs milk, 
much exe 6. aces a highly conducive ban 


* 
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Tassk are the moſt ſelect and approved Specifics i in all the 


materia medica; but it is th be obſerved” that they are not 
poſſeſſed of abſolute, but of relative virtues, and that their 


ſucceſs depends upon certain limited conditions and circum- 


ſtances, which ought to be duly attend- 4 to in uſing them: ; 
beſides, though theſe remedies are of ſingular ſervice when 


rightly uſed, they are nevertheleſs of no benefit except the 


body is prepared for them, and the obſtacles which might 
impair or hinder their operation removed. Thus when there 


is a redundance of blood, and the primæ viæ are overcharged 
with ſordes, venæſection muſt be uſed, and the ſtomach and 


inteſtines freed from the load of crude, bilious, and excre- 


mentitious ſordes, before Specifics can be of any ſervice. 


Nor is it to be thoug ht that when Specifics are uſed, there 
is no neceſſity for other external and internal medicines capa- 


ble of correcting and evacuating the peccant humours ; for 
| Specifics do nat ſo much affect the peccant matter as the mo- 
tion of the ſolids and fluids, which they aſſiſt by reducing 
it to its natural ſtate; and this they perform beſt, When after 


the material morbific - cauſes are removed, and the peccant 


ſtate of the humours corrected by medicines of a temperating. 
reſolyeht, diſtutient, arid deobſtruent quality, they afe echi- 


bited in & doſe at a proper ſeaſon and in a laudable manner: 


We ought particularly to take care that the prime viæ be free 
from impure and viſcid juices; by which the force of the me- 
dicine is greatly obtunded or totally ſuffocated ; whereas 


when, theſe are cleanſed, the texture of the medi 


emetics, purgatives, opiates, analeptics, and all other ſab- 
ſtances go raſa of which n conſiderable elek. 


Vor. III. . regimen 


intire, and produces its defired effect on the nervous ſubſtance, 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, as is obvious with reſpect to 


r with en to Specifics, the "yficia * o 
know not only the time and doſe in which they are to be ex- 
| hibited,” but alſo how long they are to be uſed, and what 
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regimen and method. of living is moſt proper for the patient : 


| for that method of cure which conſiſts only in the prudence 


and judgment of the phyſician and his diligent attention and 
obſervation of the patient, is of ſo great importance to the 
deſired effect, that it is preferable to the uſe of Specifics alone; 
and without ſuch an attention to the ſtate and conſtitution of 
| the patient he will find the beſt of medicines fail, and cannot 
properly be faid to underſtand his profeſſion. He who duly 
F 0 IS. b0v for OE IO 
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Ne Ac. | 
An Account of the Plague at Aleppo. In a Letter to 


the Rev. Charles Lyttelton, LL. D. Dean of Exe- | 


ter, n R. S. from 
dhe Rev. N. Ran ̃ Jn to the Fac- 
e te Pop aaa 


FS. kth, ho 4 


Aleppo, oa. 26, 1762. 


SIR, 


nm hips as fivinghr ay your flint of OBoder 16th, . 


from receiving any thing on board from hence, I have been 
„ a ho uma; 2k 


dering my grateful nowledgmer 
cern and good wits for my fen. 


| Tnovcn 1 find by experience ö 


news-papers of occurrences in this Aiden quarter uf the gabe 


ſeldom deſerve much credit, yet I cannot contradict the report 


you mention. of the Plague's raging here in the ſummer 
of 1761, You provedty will have had it confirmed long 
| ſince, 


I 


HE — continuance of the Plague i» Bis cir 
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ſince, and alſo have heard of the accumulated diſtreſſes we 
have lately been labouring under : but as the particulars may 
not have reached you, I will venture to communicate them, 
though it is a ſubject neither pleaſing to me to dwell on, nor 

can be very agreeable to you to read. Would to God 1 
could even now aſſure you they are at an end! On the mercy 
of his protecting providence has been our fole reliance ; no- 
thing elſe could have ſupported us under the many apprehen- 
ſions and dangers we have been daily expoſed to, 


Tuis unhappy country for ſix years paſt has been in a very 
terrible ſituation, afflicted during the greateſt part of that time 
with many of the Almighty's ſevereſt ſcourges. Its troubles 
were uſhered in by a very ſharp winter in 1756-7, which de- 
ſtroyed almoſt all the fruits of the earth : the cold was fo very 


intenſe, that the mercury of Farenheit's thermometer, ex- 


poſed a few minutes to the open air, ſunk intirely into the ball 
of the tube. Millions of olive-trees, that had withſtood the 
ſeverity of fifty winters, were blaſted in this, and thouſands 
of ſouls periſhed merely through cold. The failure of a crop 
the ſucceeding harveſt occaſioned an univerſal fcarcity, which 
in this country of indolence and oppreſſion (where proviſion is 
only made from hand to mouth, and where, literally ſpeaking, 
no man is ſecure of reaping what he has ſown) ſoon introduced 
a famine with all its attendant miſeries. The ſhocking ac- 
counts related to me on this ſubject would appear fabulous, 
were they not confirmed by numberleſs eye -witneſſes, both - 
Europeans and natives. In many places the inhabitants were 
driven to ſuch extremities, that women were known to eat 
their own children as ſoon as they expired in their arms, for 
want of nouriſhment.—Numbers of perſons from the moun- 
_ tains and villages adjacent came daily to Aleppo to offer their 
wives and children to ſale for a few dollars, to procure a tem- 
porary ſubſiſtence for themſelves; and hourly might be ſeen 
in our ſtreets dogs and human creatures ſcratching together on 
the fame dunghill, and quarrelling for a bone or piece of car- 


40 2 rigu 
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non to allay their hunger. | wed. cloſe. 
heels of the famine, which laſted the greateſt part of 17 58, 
and is ſuppoſed to have ſwept away fifty or ſixty thouſand 
ſanls in this city and its environs, I bleſs God, I was not 3 
ſpeNtator of this complicated ſcene of miſery : the yery de- 
ſcription of it muſt diſtreſs a compaſſionate diſpoſition ; the 
ſight of it muſt bare made an impreſſion on a heart of flint. 


"T'navn already acquainted you, in 2 former leer, with 
our troubles by earthquakes, &c. of 1759 and 1760, and 
therefore ſhall proceed from the date of my laſt letter. The 
latter end of March 1761, the Plague, which had lain dor - 
mant ſince the autumn, made its appearance again in this city, 


and alarmed us conſiderably: though I confeſs it did not fur- 


prize me; ſo far from not expecting its return, I ſhonld have 
locked on it almoſt as a miracle if we had eſcaped, after the 
Iirtle progreſs it had made among us the preceding year. The 
infection crept gently and gradually on, confined chiefly to 

one particular quarter till the beginning of May, when it be- 
g to ſpread birth) and nnirecally. We ſhut up on the 27th, 
and our confinement laſted nicety-ſix days. The fury indeed 
of the contagion did not continue longer than the middle of 

July, and many of our merchants went abroad with caution 
early in Auguſt ; but as our conſul had no urgent buſineſs to, 
induce him to expoſe himſelf to any riſk, we remained in cloſe 
quarters till we could viſit our friends with tolerable ſecurity. 
As an addition to the uneaſineſs of our ſituation, the earth - 
quakes returned the latter end of April, though with no great 
violence, except the firſt ſhock, and that much leſs terrible 
than thoſe of 1759. We felt fix or ſeven within the week, 
and four more at long intervals during our impriſonment ; 
but as they were all" flight, our apprehenſions ſoon ſubſided. 
At our releaſe from confinement the laſt day of Apguſt we 
| flattered ourſelves with the hopes of a ſpeedy releaſe from 
danger; but it pleaſed God to order it otherwiſe. In all the 
Plagues with "A Aleppo hay bers ares in this century, 


the 
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the contagion is ſaid to have regularly and conſtantly ceaſed in. 
Auguſt or September, the hotteſt months in the year ; and it 
is pretty certain that it diſappeared about that time in 1742, 


1743, 1744, and 1760; but unfortunately for us that now 


| reſide here, the year 1761 has proved an inſtance of the fal- 


lacy of general obſervations on this dreadful ſubject ; for from 
the end of March 1761 to the middle of September 1762, 
ſcarce a day has paſſed without ſame deaths or freſh attacks 
from ti. diſtemper ; and though the violence of it ceaſed in 
the autumn, yet I believe on an average it was fatal to at leaſt 
thirty perſons in every week, from that time to the end of the 
winter. In Febtuary laſt we were pretty healthy; hearing 
but of few accidents, and thoſe in the ſkirts of the city, we 
LET ee 
exemption, but they were of very ſhort duration: in March 
the infection ſpread again, and in April increaſed with ſuch 
rapidity, that we were obliged to retire to our cloſe quarters 
on the 26th of that month. I have now the ſatisfaction of 
informing you, that by the bleſſing of providence we are once 
more ſafe and at liberty, though after a confinement more te- 
dious and much more diſmal than even that of the laſt year ; 
we got abroad on the 18th of Auguſt, when the burials were 
reduced to about twenty a day: the infeftion gradually de- 
coming ot the: mire ee ſinge which time we 
have heard of no accident. May the Almighty graciouſly be 
e ee 
ſtrikes terror whenever it is mentioned, and is menue 
one of the moſt lamentable misfortunes that mankind is 
* to 


1 vin I could with any precifion determine our loſs in the 
two laſt ſummers ; but in times of ſuch general horror and 
' confuſion it is in 2 manner impoſſible to come at the exact 
truth. If you inquire of the natives, they ſwell the account 
each year from forty to ſixty thouſand, and ſome even higher ; 
* 
1 3 ſent 
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ſent almoſt univerſally, little aceuracy is to be expected from 
them: this however is certain, that the mortality of this year 
has been very conſiderable, perhaps not much inferior to any 
in this century. Some of the Europeans have been at no ſmall 
pains and expence to procure a regular and daily liſt of the 
funerals during our confinement, and their account amounts ta 
about twenty thouſand from the 1ſt of April to the 1ſt of Sep- 
tember this year, and about one third leſs the preceding ſummer. 
This ealeulation I am inclined. to think is pretty right, though 
there are ſome ſtrong objections againſt a probability of being 
able to procure a juft one in ſuch circumſtances ; for the 
Turks keep no regiſter of the dead, arid have ſeventy-qwo Af. 
ferent public buriaFplaces in the ſeven miles circumference of 
the city, beſides many private ones within the walls. The 
Chriſtians and Jews, who are ſuppoſed to be rather leſs than 
. a feventh part of the number of inhabitants, have regiſters, 
and each nation one burial place only: their loſs this year is 
— nab entpgnacgrn outradrs months. | 


III not ſhock your compaſſionate diſpoſition by a de- 
tail of the miſeries 1 have been witneſs to, but only mention, 
that during the months of June and July (in the greateſt part 
of which the burials were from two to three hundred a day) 
the noiſe of men ſinging before the corpſe in the day, and the 
ſhrieks of women for the dead both day and night, were ſel- 
dom out of our ears. Cuſtom foon rendered the firſt familiar 
to me, but nothing could reconcile me to the laſt; and as 
the heat obliges us to fleep on the terrace of our houſes in 
the ſummer, many of wy nights reſt was diſturbed by theſe 
„ | 


C4 


- Tones Gen my countrymen ids e er 2. 
to eſcape any infection in their houſes, though each year four 
or five Europeans have been carried off, and each year the 
Plague broke out in two houſes that join to ours. In one of 


_ — after two days illneſs, 
| wane 
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whoſe bed was placed about fx yards diſtance from mine: 1 
believe I was in no great danger, as a wall nine or ten feet high 
ſeparated our terraces; but had I known his.ſituation, I ſhould 


have thoved farther off. The year before 1 was thrown into a 5 
very great agitation of mind for a few days by the death of | 


my laundreſs's huſband ; for the very day he died of the Plague 
my ſervant had received my linen from his houſe, and I had 
careleſly put on ſome of it, even without airing. This acci- 
dent happened many weeks after we were open, and his illneſs 
Vas induſtriouſly kept a ſegret. The laſt month af my con- 


finement this year paſſed very heavily with me indeed; for 


I found my health much diſordered; whether it 


from a cold I catched in wy head by deeping in the open air 


in ſome very windy nights, from want, of exerciſe, or from 
the uneaſineſs of mind naturally attending our melancholy ſitu- 


ation, I know not; but my nerves. ſeemed all relaxed, my 


ſpirits in a ſtate of dejection unknown to me before, and my 


head ſo heavy and confuſed, that E could neither write nor 
read for an hour together with application or pleaſure. | Since 
our releaſe I have paſſed a month at a garden about an hour's 
ride from the city, for the ſake of exerciſe and freſh air, and 
J. m 


eee eee eee 
I have heard, the following anecdotes ſeem ſome what extraor- 
dinary ; and yet, as they are well atteſted, I have no reaſon to 
doubt of the truth of them: viz. Laſt year, as well as this, 
there has been more than one inſtance of a woman's being de- 
livered of an infected child with the Plague-ſores- on its body, 
2 T the 


A woMan that ES her own child of five months was 
ſeized with a moſt ſevere Plague, and died after a week's ill- 


neſs, but the child, though it ſucked her, and lay in the 
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were both cated er by it | 


nine the Phigits vis waking 1 ible 1 :— 
of Cyprus in the ſpring of 1760, a woman remarkably fan- 
guine and corpulent, after loſing her huſband and two chil- 
dren, who died of the Plague in her arms, made it her daily 
employment, from a principle of charity; to attend all her fick 
— — ePlicr wins, i yer tie 
monks is wilt on the Be, to wa, dreſs, and bury the dead, 
and yet he remained unhurt. In chat contagion ten men were 
faid 60 die to one woman; but the perſons to whom it was 
amoſt univerſally fatal; were youths of both ſexes. © Many 
places were left ſo bare of inhabitants, as not to have 
left to gather in the fruits of the earth: it 2— i 


n, and has 1 appeared bt hr WRT Bate. 


ä year to have-been in « mantit $6 
neal ver a great part of the Onoman empire. We bare 4d. 
— — 2 0 dee 5 
n ages 
ſuffered conſiderably ; tne war . ce. 1 


at Tripoli, which drove the Engliſh conſul, Mr. abort” into. 
a Cloſe retirement for a week or two; dot the ſtorm ſoon blew. 
over. "_ 3 reſpelt, ee 
| SIR, ws. 
: | Your moſt blige and moſt 
_ obedicat humble Servant, 
Tuouas Dawes. 
P. S. 


coaſt of Syria have been'exempted, excepting a few accidents 
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P. S. Praiſe be to the Almi by, we til contioue free from 


any bad accidenr : the forty days neceſſary for a clean 
bill of health are expired; and the Reward, Capt. 


r 
' 4 
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„ a 
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"Y 
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Seach, Surgeon in Plymouth. 
John Hurham, M. D. F. R. S. 


bad of = lee eit nde M.D. F. K s. to 


W. Watſon, M. D. W * 
n 


T HAvE herewith aq vou two 8 "A which 
Mr. Francis Geach, one 


in the gall- bladder of the icteric perſon ; the three others I 
reſorye bur making. ans. cxpuimens on. them: they wwe al 
nearly of the ſame ſhape and ſize. . - 


Fr 
2nd hens... The obſervation that wounds of the brain often 


_ cauſe a paralyſis on the oppoſite ſide of the body is as old as 
penn. and is taken notice of alſo by Aretzus, 


I a very well 1 that the fats —_— v related ; 


and I chooſe to ſend them in the words, 7 FN the band: 
+ : 


— a... - 


5 Two iemackeble Cala i in VEL by M. Francis 


| our ſurgeons, put into my 
hands ſome time ago. I think there are ſome things remarka- 
dle in them. I have ſent alſo three of the concretions. found 
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Caen L 


r 

Man aged forty-two years, not much addicted to ſpiritu- 
A. ous liquors, nor too rigidly abſtemious, ſeven months ago 
 remived © blow cn the right bypeckcadiimm ; foon after de 
was ſeized with the colic, and had a yellow ſuffuſion over his 
ſkin : himſelf dated the æra of his misfortune from the blow. 


At firſt he had a diarrhea, but at laſt became ſo coſtive as to 


have no regular inteſtinal diſcharge, but by the help of leni- 
| tives. He was much emaciated towards the end of life; his 
lein was aſtoniſhingly yellow and dry as parchment or leather 
ſhrivelled by the fire: many medical proceſſes were employed 
ineffectually. He had no conſiderable pain any-where 
before his death the left arm turned quite black : He had fe- 
quent hemorrhages from his noſe. On diſſection the liver was 
found conſiderably enlarged, externally of a pale lead colour, 


| Harder and more ſolid than in a ſound ſtate, but not ſcirrhous, 


internally more porous aud ſpungy : the inner fubftance not 
deviating from its natural colour ſeemed to be made up of diſ- 


tinct fibres interſefting one another, with vacuities between 
them equal in fize to the ſmall cells of hopeycombs. The 


ductus cyſticus and hepaticvs, as well as the pori bilarii, were 


perfectly ligamentous. The gall-bladder had changed its py. 
riform figure and affefted that of a cylinder, the fibres of 
which were hard, white, and compacted. The pylorus and 


ide duodenum were in a fimilar fate; the circular fibres of 
the pylorus were rigid beyond conjefture : the concretions, 


fix in number, each weighing half a drachm, and ſpecifically 


heavier than water, a circumſtance unuſual, were all ranged in 
2 parallel line, and tallying pretty exactly with one another, fo 
completely filled up the tube (for it might with more propriety 
be called fo than bladder) as to allow bur little intermediate 
ſpace : the paſſage into the duodenum was almoſt cloſed up. 
Scarce any fincere gall ſued forth on inciſion; but a ſmall 


quantity 


: a week 


1 


1 


the inner part of the orbit. He fell down inſtantaneouſly 
ſenſeleſs, with loſs of ſpeech and an hemiplegia on the oppo- 


lying upon his back with the righ 
pupil (though in a light room) conſiderably dilated. This eye 
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quantity of a turbid, ſaponaceous fluid, not unlike chocolate 
in colour, came out, or rather was expreſſed out, gradnally. 
— The bile, not finding a ready exit through the ductus cho- 
lidochus, ſtagnated probably in its repoſitory, became diſeaſed, 
and acquiring the conſiſtence of ſoapy dregs proved the con- 


ſtituents of thoſe concretions, which on experiment are found 
combuſtible as wax, and as no fermentation ariſes from pour- L 
ing acids upon them, it may be concluded the bile is no al- 


kali. The omentum was almoſt deſtroyed ; the little that re · 


mained of it was hard and black, and afforded no ill emblem 
| of ſea· weed when dried. The glands of the meſentery were 
in ſome parts ſcirrhous, in others they repreſented ſmall and 
_ diſtin ſteatomas. It may be needleſs to obſerve what is com- 
mon to other dead bodies, that the diſtenſion of the ſtomach 
. err. | 


5 2560 

Ma. James Id, midſhipman of his majeſty's ſhip Li- 
ver pool, in a riot, December 10, 1762, was wounded in the 
left eye; a ſmall ſword entered in at the external angle, and 
paſſing quite through the_eye, towards the baſis ſtruck againſt 


fite ſide; blood was immediately drawn, the texture of which 
was not ſtrongly cohering : the next morning he was found 
t eye widely opened and the 


was incapable of diſcerning objects, never winking at the 


waving of the hand or the cloſe application of the finger; 
though ſometimes it was convulſed. The left eye was ex- 
truded from its orbit, and enlarged to the ſize of a pullet's 
egg, though deſtitute of all its humours : his pulſe beat at 


lng eras with a lzy motion, and hoe upon gra 


he, the prac Ge an. and thigh excepted, which were 
452 . Jtivid 


| 
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livid, cold, and rigid; the lancet was employed withont ex- 
citing any ſenſation, and bliſters lay on ſeveral days without 
raiſing any veſications: theſe benumbed parts were conſtantly 
bedewed with clammy ſweat. He was devoid of anxiety or 
inquietude, the powers of nature ſeemed to be almoſt ſuſpend- 
ed, and life to be carried on only through the large organs 
and veſſels : the functions of the lower belly were debilitated, 
lenient and ſtrong purgatives producing no irritation in the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, and clyſters, though repeatedly in- 
jected, were never repelled. The urine was emitted by drops 
only, and ſometimes it would run off ſuddenly in a deluge. 
His hearing, though not quite loft, was conſiderably impaired : 
he lay lethargic and dead almoſt to every thing, though by 
pulling the arms and ſhaking the body, by loud and frequent 
calling, by deſiring him to extend his tongue he would gape 
widely, and forgetting ſeemingly what had been faid to him, 
keep his mouth wide open, when the tongue might be ſeen 
_ quivering and retracted. Five weeks elapſed in this ſtate of 
inſenſibility ; every thing he took was with voracity, but with- 


cout reliſh and without diſtinction. About this time a new 


and dreadful ſymptom began to threaten, the jaw ſeemed to 
be moved with difficulty, and liquids only could be poured 


| down; the hypochondria were hard and diſtended, and every 


effort to procure an inteſtinal difcharge proved ineffectual, 
when very large eruptions of the miliary kind were ſuddenly 
diffuſed over the ſound parts. From that critical moment he 
perſpired freely and had an eaſy motion of the jaw ; his urine 
was rendered in a due quantity, and purgatives of the lenient 
kind eaſily operated, the hypochondria were foft and equal; 
the diſcharge from the eye, which hitherto had been acrid, 
was now copious and laudable ; the found eye had its motion, 
he could fee diſtinctly, and ſeemed in other reſpects ſenſible, 
to be moved from the bed to a chair without fatigue, the pa- 


5 . ͤ —— 


wok the following medicines ; 
4 Tur; 
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pulv. Valerian 9 fs. 
Caſt. Ruſ. gr. iv. 
Spec. Diambræ gr. ĩij. 


Syrup. Croci q. ſ. m. f. Bolus ter die ſumend. en 


hauſtu ſeri ſinapini. 


A cATAPLASM of bread and milk had been daily applied 
to aſſuage the inflammation and ſwelling of the eye, and a de- 
coction of thyme and muſtard was employed as a gargariſm 
to help the ſuppreſſion of voice. Soon as he began viſibly to 
mend, he had ſometimes loud and ſudden burſts of laughter, 
and ſometimes only a long-continued ſilent ſimpering, a ſpecies 
of convulſion not unlike that called by the Greek phyſicians 


Kuvixog ct fave only that this was not attended with a 


fever. When he attempted to walk, he had ſuch geſtures as 
accompany the St. Vitus's Dance, and ſeemed a perfect idiot, 


throwing eagerly forward one leg and dragging the other 
trembling after. His appetite is now naturally moderate, his - 


ſleep ſound and refreſhing, his hearing acute, he ſpeaks, but 


drawls out his words rather indiſtin&ly than articulately ; the 
paralytic arm and thigh are again animated, and recover but 


lowly their flexibility and extenſion. He tells me that he 


remembered nothing from the moment he received the injury 
to the time he recovered and far up; there was à temporary 
privation of the intellectual faculties. It may be worth while 


to obſerve, that though ſeveral large ſioughs were thrown off 


from the eye, though the ſuppuration was in a large quantity, 
yet the bulk of the parts did not diminiſh, nor the inflamma- 
tion leſſen, till an aſtringent fotus of red roſe-leaves and port 


wine was applied, which ſo effectually braced up the relaxed 
parts, that the lids now cover the deformiiy. Though it may | 
be difficult to account ſatisfactorily for the paralyſis of the op» 


| * fide, n nne my 
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ic: — the paſſage is not long, and may be worth 


ILA motlle allongee n n'eſt" que le piolodgement de le 
ſubſtance medullaire du cerveau & du cervelet. Les fibres 
qui la compoſent, ſe croiſent, de forte que celles du cots 
gauche paſſent au cots droit, & celles du cott droit au cots 
gauche; C'eſt de cette moẽlle allongee que partent immediate- 
ment les dix paires de nerfs qui ſortent du crane. Comme les 
| fibres de la ſubſtance mEdullaire ſe croiſent, les nerfs ſe croi- 

| ſent auſh, c'eſt à dire, que ceux qui viennent du cote droit, 
paſſent au cdte gauche, & que ceux qui viennent du c6t6 
gauche, paſſent au core droit. De la vient, à ce qu on pretend 
que la paralyſie, Jorſqu'elle eſt la ſuite de la compreſſion de 
quelque endroit du cerveau, ſe trouve pour Pordinaire au chte 
e 
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— in which Green Hemlock was 
applied. In a Letter to the Right Hon. Hugh Lord 
_ Willoughby of Parham, V. P. of the R. S. 2 
* * th 


M Lon p, | 


NN JAMES V 
Kent, aged fifty- ine years, a married woman, had for 
— —— — boca 
In Septem. 1762 ſhe aſked my advice about them; upon exa- 
mining them 1 found a very hard ſcirrhus in each breaſt ; that 
in the left breaſt had the mammillary glands indurated and 
knobbed like ramifications toward the axilla, a little adheſion 
2 9 — "2 


+ was 
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the right breaſt was not near fo large, or had ramifications nor 
adhered like the other. She. complained of moſt excruciating 
ſtabbing pains in both breaſts, which prevented her Having 


any reſt in the night, and made her ſo very miſerable all day, 


whether ſhe lay down, ſtood, fat, or walked, that ſhe was 
unable not only to go out to work, but even to do any thing 
for her family at home, not even to make her own bed; nc 
ſhe had totally loſt her appetite : her uſual eniploy was pn. 
ing, waſhing, brewing, and what we in London call the buſſ- 
neſs of a charwoman. The breaſts were but little diſco- 
loured, but the pains ſhe deſcribed, and the'ramifica 1 at- 
r eee 


-» 
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major vulgaris caule maculoſo; mince it with parſley (to diſ- 


guiſe the taſte) and eat with bread and butter twice or three 
times in a day, the third part of a leaf, or one of the three 


diviſions which are in each leaf, at a time; that her conſtant 


drink ſhould be lime-water and milk; that ſhe ſhould take as 
many millepedes every day as her ſtomach would bear, or ſhe 
could get; that her body ſhould be kept open by rhubarb or 
magneſia, as occaſion required; that ſhe ſhould have an iſſue 
in her arm, nn 
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the quantity of each doſe, and found ſhe took fifteen 
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tingling to her fingers ends, ſhe | increaſed the quantity. In 
e beginning of November ſhe had a very large menſtrual 
diſcbar e, which had not happened to her for many years be- 
fore ;. t ans es py ye oy 
be abated. 


— 


1. * 


e lde end of November ſhe 8 her breaſt more 
ok and. the pain more acute than it had been for fix weeks 
before, had. ; 7 feſtleſſneſs, giddineſs | in her head, and weight 


as. humor. came all round. the orifice. A8 1 had deſired 2 
lgtle, blood. might be. taken away if occaſion required it, ſhe 
Vs bled about the laſt day of November, on which the fainted 
away, and afterwards had fainting fits two or three times in a 
2 great N at her ſtomach, and ſometimes bled at her 
On tt theſe ſymptoms coming on, notwithſtanding ſhe 
we 2 ſomewhat, Purgative. twice in a week from be, firſt 


140 3 . 


3 3 
an qunce in powder to a quart of ſpring water, to let it ſtand 
chrge on four days, ſhaking it every day, and then that ſhe 
 Govls; take! three ſpoonfals twice in a day; that ſhe ſhould 

count; and that OOO continue the lime-water and the 
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pearance of her menſes, but very moderate; her pains were 
very much abated, and the ſcirrhus much leſs, though ſhe 
often complained of a ſwimming in her head and a reſtleſſneſ: 
. in che night. From this time, viz. the end of December, 
ſhe. continued mending in all reſpects ſo much, that I heard 
| Pikhing of ber till March 1763, when Mrs. Savage (the 2 
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under whoſe inſpection ſhe took the Hemlock) came to Lon- 
don, and told me that Ann James was ſurprizingly recovered ; 


that her cancer was much leſſened, that ſhe could uſe her 


arms, work for herſelf and family, and that her pains were fo 
much abated that the was quite happy. 


IN September laſt I was at Boughton, faw her, and exa- 
mined her breaſts; the ſcirrhus in her left breaſt was not half 


ſo big as when I ſaw it before; the ramifications were all 


gone, and it did not at all adhere to the pectoral muſcle; her 
appetite was good, and ſhe was able to do her buſineſs as 
uſual, and had that day I ſaw her been brewing : ſhe faid ſhe 
ſometimes felt ſome of thoſe ſtabbing pains ſhe before com- 
plained of, but they were not frequent nor very ſevere. 


Tu beginning of this November I had a farther account 


of her from Sir Thomas Ryder, who lives in that neighbour- 


hood, and whom I deſired to be ſo kind as to inform me of 
her preſent ſtate of health; he with his uſual benevolence 


{than whom no man hath more) ſent for the woman, and had 
the FREY account © from herſelf; 


Taar the _ in ber breaſt, which ſhe expected would 


break, is not half ſo big as it was, and continued decreaſing; 
that ſhe hath great ſpirits, and, from being one of the moſt 
miſerable of the human ſpecies, ſne now enjoys eaſe and hap- 


pineſs, and can, without any great pain, do all her uſual 
buſineſs, as waſhing, brewing, baking, and needle-work, xe- 


- cept ſpinning, that motion till giving her great pain. She 


continues to take half a drachm of dry Hemlock twice in a 


day, but takes the green, when ſhe can get it, in larger quan- 
_ tities. Sir Thomas adds, . 
of her age. 0 


Fnxonx the happy faccek of the Hemlock in this inſtance, it 


were to be wiſhed it might be tried in ſome other ſimilar 
Vol. III. 4 E ; caſe, 
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caſe, and that the weight of the plant taken in one day (whe- 


ther green or dry) might be particularly aſcertained, which 


was too often in this caſe taken by gueſs; and as the extract 
recommended by Dr. Storck in his ingenious treatiſe hath not, 
upon trial in England, been attended with the ſame ſucceſs it 


had at Vienna, I ſhould prefer the herb itſelf to any prepara- 
tion of it. 


” — 
—_— 


Ne XClII. 


An Account of a Blow upon the Heart, and of ity 
Effects. By Mark Akenſide, M. D. F. R. S. and 


Phyfician to her Majeſty. 


N the 1 1th of September 1762, Richard Bennet, A lad 
'- about. fourteen years of age, was brought tc a conſul- 
tation of the phyſicians and ſurgeons of St. Thomas's Hoſpital. 


the touch, that we all concluded it to be an aneuryſm, and 


quick, weak, ard uneven, but not properly inte: nitting. It 


was apparent that nothing could be done farther t by let- 


ing blood in ſmall quantities, and by the uſe of — obo 
toral medicines to leſſen now-and-then, however inconſiderably, 


the extreme danger to which he was continually ſubjeft. fe 
Was taken into the hoſpital that ſame day, being Saturday, 
and treated according to what had been agreed upon; but on 


2 gee a WE" 
alarm or alteration. | 


Fe en te engine tomato tetelin | 
ceived ſix months before, from the maſter whom he ſerved as 
waiter in a public houſe. The maſter had owned that he had 
25k bim lightly on the left fide with his hand: the boy 


_ informed us * 
Big 


His diſorder was a palpitation of the heart, ſo very violent ta 


without remedy. He had a frequent cough ; his pulſe was 


3 


= 


when we examined him. The day after the blow they took 
eight ounces of blood from his arm; about three weeks aftet 
that they again opened a vein, but got not much from it; 
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| his arm, and that the blow or puſh from his maſter drove the 
edge of the plate forcibly between two of his ribs ; he was 


immediately very ill from the hurt, ſick, and in great pain. 
His mother alfo informed us, that ſhe thought the palpitation 
was more violent about a fortnight after the accident than 


and three weeks from thence they let him blood the laſt time, 


to the amount of eight ounces. He began to have a cough 


ſoon after the hurt, with frequent ſpittings of blood in very 


large quantities, and had nocturnal ſweats. almoſt the whole 


ſix months, during which he ſurvived the blow: about four 
months after it there came, over the umbilical region of the 


abdomen, a livid appearance like a mortification ; but it went 
off gradually, and at length vaniſhed. He had nothing par- 
ticular in his habit of body or ſtate of health, fave. that about 
a year before this accident he had been crippled with the rheu- 


matiſm : he was, when we ſaw him, a good deal reduced, 
but had not a hettic nor confumptive look. 


on the day of his death Mr. Cowell opeied hint, when, to 


our (pear fargeins, wo flak 6 (yk, hot ths a 
| travaſation of blood, either from the cavities of the heart ot 


the large veſſels; but on the left ventricle of the heart, near 
its apex, there was a Rvid ſpot, almoſt as large as 2 half: 


crown piece, bruiſed and jelly-like, the part underneath being 


mortified quite to the cavity of the ventricle: from thence up- 


ward, toward the auricle, there went ſeveral livid ſpecks and 


traces of inflammation, tending in like manner to gangrene. 
The heart did alſo throughout its whole ſurface adhere very 


cloſely to the pericardium ; and 


the whole outer furface of the 


. The other viſcera were 
quite ſou e 


80 that the miſchief here was ae of die 


heart; "WOE the plate having truck it, probably at the 


4E 2 inſtant 
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inſtant of its greateſt diaſtole : this produced an inflmmation 


on its ſurface, followed by a gangrene, and terminating i in 
that double adheſion, by which the whole heart was faſt tied 


up, till on this account, mn 
don, it was no longer able to circulate the blood. 


[Qu. Would not the bark dnly adminiſtered have ſaved the 
1 


— 


= — ; a Ne 


- — 


No XCIV. 


| Ricini, or (as it is commonly called) Caſtor Oil; 
in which its Hiſtory is illuſtrated, its Properties and 
_ Virtues explained, and its Uſes in Bilious, Calcu- 


lous, and other Diſorders, recommended. * 


2 of Bath, Kc. 
E plant which 


yields His Ol groms as will as 6 Kunke 


T tree, — and expanded into many branches; 


tte leaves are large, rather round, parted into ſive, eight, or 
more ſections, and ſometimes into nine ſhar p · pointed or ſer - 


ther larger, ſpread or wide open like the hand of a man, and 
has towards the top a bunch of flowers, cluſtering together 
ſtaminous, growing on the top of the ſtalks; but on the body 


ſometimes as large) which in their brittle ſhells EW 


unn oily, 3 


9 Vide G lielm. P'ſon. Hit. Nat. & - Medic, itn, an. 


bians call this plant Cherva, the Italians Cataputia Maggiore, the French Palma 


Chriſti, the Germans Winderbaum, the Dutch n the Engliſh the 


|; Caſtor, Palma Chriſti, or Great 89 * . 
Tur 


A Dilertation on the Cum Palines Chi ive Oleum 


| 


| 
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1 Taz uſe of theſe feeds is of very ancient date in the practice 
of phyſic : the divine Hippocrates ſome hundred years before 
the Chriſtian æra made uſe of them inſtead of the grana cnidia, 
and fays they were acrimonious, and ſometimes very violent 
in their operation. 


. IT is certain the ſeeds in ſubſtance are acrid, and ſhould not 

be uſed but with caution. It is very remarkable, that all the 
oils obtained by expreſſion are conſtantly very mild and lenient, 
even though the ſubſtances from which they are extracted 


be in themſelves very acrimonious. Muſtard-ſeed *, which 


is ſo acrid that it is even cauſtic, yields by expreſſion an 
oil as mild as that of ſweet almonds; but then the kernels 
from which the oils are extracted muſt not be old, but freſh 
and ripe, becauſe they become more and more acrid as they 


grow old, and this acrimony is acquired even in the fruit it- 


ſelf: yet the negroes in the Welt Indies, in venereal com- 
plaints, often take one or two ſeeds of this plant every 


morning for ten or twelve days, after which they take two 


doſes of Caſtor Oil; by which practice alone they commonly 


find themſelves, without much trouble or pains, cured of the | 


moſt inveterate gonorrhœas and other venereal complaints. 


© Tar leaves of the Palma Chriſti are commonly uſed abroad 
cut in ſmall pieces, boiled in milk, and made into a pultice, 


which becomes very ſuppurative, and will bring boils to a 


head ſooner than any plaſter or pultice I know. The leaves 
are alſo uſed very often with ſucceſs to dreſs bliſters, eſpeci- 
ally if there be any dread of an approaching mortification ; 
they are alſo of great efficacy ſteeped in vinegar, and will cure 
the herpes, the itch, and the ſcalded head of children. 


| Havinc premiſed thus much concerning this plant in gene- 


ral, its fruit, and leaves, I muſt now return to the Oil, which 


2 Sce M. Macquer's Elemens de Chymie, p. 97. 2 
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has been found fo efficacious in all obſtinate conſtipations, and, 
in fine, is a ſovereign medicine in all biſious, calculous, and 
nephritic complaints. And here I appeal to all thoſe gentle- 
men of the faculty who have practiſed abroad in warm cli- 
mates, ſome of whom are now in England; I likewiſe appeal 
to the ſurgeons of his majeſty's navy who have tried this Oil 
in the Leeward Iſlands—whether they ever found any other 
than ſalutary effects from the uſe of it, in almoſt all caſes 
where there is an indication for opening the body, eſpecially 
in warm bilious conſtitutions ? It is true it does not anſwer 
fo well in cold phlegmatic habits of body, as it is a cooling 
| purge, and in thoſe perſons ſometimes apt to cauſe gripings 
and ſpaſms. I never knew any medicine anſwer fo well in 
OE L EO Os: 
— ode Prone 64- 


Mu: Fraſer very well obſerves, that AY and Bagſivi 
have both complies, in their treatiſes of bilious cholics *, 
that though they preferred mild purgatives in thoſe caſes, yet 
theſe complaints ſometimes were ſo obſtinate as to require 
ſtronger efforts than any of the laxative kind could effect, and 
conſequently they were obliged, in ſpite of themſelves, to re- 
cur to pil cochiz and other draſlics: this Oil would certainly 
anfiver their intentions in every reſpect. 


Tuo it is the moſt efficaciou 
the moſt obſtinate complaints of the Pa Me 
liac paſſion (two of the moſt excruciating diſorders that hu- 
man nature is liable to) yet it is ſo innocent in its operation, 
that I have often known it given with ſucceſs to infants, a 
tea-ſpoonful the day after their birth, in order to lubricate the 
NUM ROTOR 


© ee the Maia Rig bu vol 
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Mn. Brown, a gentleman of fortune of the iſland of St. 
Chriſtopher, often uſed it inſtead of olive oil in his ſallad of 
an evening, it procuring him one. or two ſtools, which he 
told me was always of great ſervice to him, and kept him cool 
in the gout. n both which diſorders he had in a 
violent manner 


'Tars Oil, which we. may now cad caber e Rick, 
Oleum Palme Chriſti, Oil of Kik from the Hebrew, Agnus 
Caſtus, or Caſtor Oil; this Oil, 232 
ceſs in dyſcnteries or bloody fluxes. 


* W 3 chat it is Aa diſputed whe- 
ther mild oils, ſuch as oil of ſweet almonds, bind or relax the 
body; becauſe if they are taken in a dyſentery they bind, bat 
in hypochondriacal affections they relax. But if we conſider 
that the cauſe of a dyſentery is ſomething acrid, vellicating 
the fibres of the inteſtines, and that the property of mild oils 
conſiſts in obtunding acrids by ſheathing them, we ſhall eaſily 
perceive they muſt be of ſervice in a dyſentery ; but in hypo- 
| chondriacal affections the paſſages of the inteſtines are dry 
and criſp, and their ſurfaces unequal and rough ; hence mild 
_ oils being applied to them take away OT 
nnn 


| Tux oſs of this lining ON i ae beg to hae 
bodies that are dry, hot, atrabilious, troubled with the piles, 
and that enjoy a plentiful perſpiration; for theſe will be 
purged with oily medicines, when the ſtrongeſt draſtics will 
have no effect: for if we conſult all the Italian eminent phyſi- 
_ cians who have written on bilious cholics, ſuch as Baglivi, 
Bellini, &c. they are the moſt averſe in all theſe caſes to acrid 
es ——— Oe "Oe oP 


* Vide Bocrhaavium ae Viridus Medicamentorum, 


draughts, 
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draughts, which immediately perform their effe(t, whilſt draſ- 
tics only _ ans ſweats, 1 without any 
putgation. 


I nave often fornd this Ol of the grill Wcach in . 
ters; and in outward application, by only rubbing the navel 
and hypochondria in children, when I could not get them to 
rake any thing inwardly, which is often the caſe in infants : 


this embrocation __ has often produced one or two 6 521 
— 

tha Caſtor Oil given in ſmall dd er 
| clyſter or embrocation, is an excellent and wonderful vermi- 
fuge; nay the very fmell and fume of this Oil will purge ſome 
delicate and weak children; the active part of ſome purges 
being very volatile : this likewiſe appears from aloes, the fume 
of which will purge ſome delicate frames; but when its ſub- 
til parts are flown off, that which remains is quite unactive; 
the cathartic part of a purge, according to Boerhaave's obſer- 
vations, being the leaſt with regard to the whole bulk ; as 
appears evidently from euphorbium and coloquintida, which 
being difſolved in water and gently evaporated, become unac- 
2 vaporatec n 


I W 
and keep it macerating for a month together in this Oil and 
' the oleum coloquintidos mixed together, and by rubbing it 
ſtrong in the hands till they become warm, by applying the 
lemon to the noſe its odour will immediately cauſe a ſtool ; 5 
but this I believe muſt be meant of the oleum ricinoides or 
. pbyſic nut, or rather the oleum, granorum tigli, which are 
much ſtronger than the Oleum Palme Chriſti. 


. * 3 * — : - 1 8 
al - 1 I q a , 1 2 Wn.” 
b ' „ 
9 , | "A 37 *19:9/99 
* "i 5 | 
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Fre of the Oil. 


Tais Oil is prepared — Sevnied 3 Gefk, by: 
decoction in boiling water; ſecondly, by expreſſion, which is 
counted the preferable method, _ of 
Ott is acquired by the former, 


IN 1 
ſeeds when ripe, ſtrip them of their haſks, pound them in a 
marble mortar, and tie them up in a linen cloth; put this 
packet into a pan with ſeven or eight times as much water, 
and make the water boil ; the Oil will be ſeparated by the 
ebullition, and float 6n the ſurface of the water ; ſkim it off 
carefully with a ladle, and continue boiling till no more Oil. 
Appears. a | 


Ix order 10 expreſs this Oil you maſt pound in a mare 
prepared In a ſtrong, thick, new canvas bag, and put it into 


a preſs between two iron plates j ſqueeze it ſtrongly, and you 
will ſce the Oil run out in ſtreams into the receiving veſſel. 


Me picixxs of the purgative tribe are commonly, by the 
beate: the former aft by a very powerful flimulus, and by 
= briog 0a canpulions, Gurdores dylatcries, Kc; infra 
that the celebrated Hoffinan * ſays, they ſhould be diſcarded 
the practice of phyſic, except in caſes of the utmoſt neceſſity, 
where a mild method fiands no chance of ſucceeding, 


THERE are, properly ſpeaking, two kinds — 
22 


See Hoffman 1 4 „ | 
ei iciendis. | | 


Vo. II. 1 4 F expels 
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expels little or nothing from it, ſuch as all recent oils freſhly 
extracted from animals, and ſome from vegetables, as olives 
and almonds. The ſecond claſs of eccoproties are now called 
Enitives, and formerly by the ancients minoratives ; that is, 
which do not draw out a quantity of the fees to be expelled 


at once, but by degrees: to this claſs therefore belong all 
medicines whatever that are able to ſtir the villi of the ſto- 


mach into excretory motions; but this ought to be done 
without much diſturbance to the reſt of the body; yet, as 
Boerhaave and his learned commentator obſerve, it is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary that theſe medicines be thick and ſomething 
acrid, otherwiſe they will never become purgative. The 


Oleum Ricini we are treating of has both theſe qualities; for 

it lubricates, gently ſtimulating the inteſtines to perform their 
offices, and its thickneſs hinders it often from paſſing the lac- 
teal veſſels: this we ſee in whey, which by the thinneſs and 
lightneſs of its particles will paſs the lacteals, and inſtead of 
opening the body will become a ſudoritic or diuretic. WF 


The Uk and Doſe of this Oil. 
I COMMONLY preſcribe from two to three or four ſpoons- 


full of this Oil to adults in two ſpoons-full of pepper-mint- 
a ea ar 


| SounTINEs an nice alin. heater two or three 
8 ſpoons-full with a ſufficient quantity of the yolk. of eggs to 
| Incorporate it thoroughly, and then add two ounces of ſimple 


and two or three drachms of compound pepper-mint-water. 


LE or mixed 


_ OR 


other oils by expreſſion, it is apt by age and heat to become 


< 
3 


= * + 
: -. 
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Mr ingenious friend Mr. Renaudet, ſurgeon at Briſtol Hot- 

wells, who has uſed for ſeveral years the Caſtor Oil with great 

ſucceſs in North America and on board his Majeſty's navy, 

tells me that he has often depurated this Oil, and 1 
its rancidity by putting a quart of it into about half a gall 


of pure cold water, and whipping it as women do ſyllabubs ; 


by which means the ſalts and groſſer feculent matter either fell 
to the bottom, or were blended in the menſtruum, and the 
Oil floated at top, which he carefully ſcummed off, and re- 
peated the proceſs a ſecond time, which was well worth his 
trouble, as he often found by experience. I am likewiſe told 


that a little ſalt will depurate this Oil, which I have not tried. 


As I have found this ſurpriſing medicine in a very particu- 


lar manner ſerviceable, and preferable to all other purges in 
the following diſorders, I will make a ſhort abſtract of my 
| obſervations i in thoſe complaints: 


I. In the Colica Piftoaum, or Dry Belly-ach. 


II. IN moſt Fevers, where there is any indication for cool. 
ing and opening the body. 


UI. IN all Bilious Complaints. 
IV. In the Aphthez Chronicz, or Thruſh. 
Hs v. IN the Tetanus, or Cramp. 
VI. In the Gonorrhœa, Fluor Albus, and fome other 
Complaines. 
I. In the Colica Pictonum, or Dry Belly-ach. 


' WrATEVER is the proximate cauſe of this terrible diſeaſe, 


Dr. Tronchin very well obſerves it produces many remote ones, 


which, upon a cloſe attention to the diforder, he reduces to , 


FE = 1. To 
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3. To the remains of a fever carried off by an imperfect 
criſis, or not well cured *.. 


2. To poifons. 


3. To the too free uſe of wine, or of acid auſtere fer- 
: mented liquors, or of uncipe acid fruis. 


4. To the gout or rheumatiſm. 
WP To an obſtructed perſpiration. 
6. To the ſcurvy, 
7 To melancholy. 
By: and laſtly, To the paſſions of the mind. 


Laer the remote cauſes of it be what they will, the proxi- 
mate and primary indication of cure is to open the body firſt 

by an emollient clyſter, with r 
Ficini, or the following, which I commonly uſe : 


R Decoft. comm. pro clyſter. 3 vii. 
Ol. Ricin. J ij. 
Sapon nigri 3 fs. 
Vin. antimonial turb. 5 vj. 
Aſſfœtid. (v. o. ſolut.) 3ij. 
M. f. Enema ſtatim jnjiciendum & pro re nat 
bag. not. repetend. 


— 66 CG F606 either 
with peppsr-mint-water or the tinct. ſiomachica, and repeat 
it every hour or half hour occaſionally, till it produces a ſtool, 
which the fourth ſpoonful moſt frequently effects; that is 10 
lay, if it remains upon the flomach ; but if the ſiqmach is 
nauſeating, and will not keep it, two ounces of the infuſion 
pf ipecacuanha, drawn from - 2 tea- ot with boiling water, 
ul ſufficiently cleanſe the ſtomach, cod lt yen oc 


| „ flax > anc on the Colica Piftomum, by Dr. Tronchio, and tr Wen by 
De. 2 = 


4 
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ſtraining, and better than the powder or tigfture. After the 
ſtomach is thus ſettled with one or two pukes, the Oil will 


then commonly perform all that can be expected, and eaſe the 
patient in three or four hours from the moſt excruciating 


pains; nevertheleſs, ſometimes this ſickneſs of ſtomach, in 


ſpite of all that can be done, is very violent and laſting; in 


that caſe I commonly order a. neutral ſaline draught with fim- 
ple and compound minr-water, in aftu * fermentationis fu- 
mendus; if this does not anfwer, I repeat the fame draught 


with a ſmall pill of one grain and a half of extraftum thebai- 


find a paſſage ; this is by all means to be kept open ſor ſome = 


EF: 


. 


* 


cum, to be repeated occafionally with the draught accortling 
to the violence of the pains this ſeldom fails preparing the 
ſtomach for the reception af the Oil, which, as I obſerved 


before, after the fourth ſpoonful will begin to operate, and 


time, for otherwiſe the belly would be ſoon bound up again, 


and moſt ſevere griping pains would moſt certainly ſoon ſuc- 
| Ceed, on account of the ſharp humours continually falling on 
the inteſtines. This is to be done with the following potio 
alba, compoſed of a ſmaller quantity of the Oleum Ricini, and 


to be repeated every fix hours: 


R Ag. Meath. ſmpl. . 
Ol. Riein. (x. 9. ſolut.) 5. 
A4. Meath, fpir. . 
Syr. Alth. 3]. 


NM. .. — br repent. 


is the meantime the fellowagce the Ins nadas bk i 
to be freely given, in order to take off the exceſſive pains, 


aſe of opium and camphire +. | 


* See Dr. Barry on th thee abe ate diſcharges of the human 


body, page 59. 


+ &s there thems to be here 8 conelliqr.centiitifen chiefly in the ileon, ano- 


dynes mixt with anti-byſterics will always TT ge Con 
R Va- 
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ren p. 8j. 
Caſt. Ruſſiens. qr. v. 
Extract. Thebaic. qr. j. 


Her è mecon. *. m. f Bolus pro re nts amend. 


4 Tut ihe Ada; Daene be abſolutely 
aſcertained, as ſome patients can bear much greater doſes than 
others. To prevent coſtineneſs, which theſe: opiates are apt 
g . IEA Ns ge ran 


43.37 arty n 


e eee e Bede 1 
- of the ling or a tivgling-uneaſy ſenſation through the whole 
_fabſtance of the medulla fpinalis, I repeat the elyſter before 


_ deſcribed, and order bliſters to the thighs and arms, and ſina- 
piſms to the ſoles of the fett e Se eee eee 


; CA n a 


trend 2h 6 


8 Spir. volat, Ammon. "; 1 
Cunph. in .f * e e 
Ung. Nervin. 56... 
Fin bode. Ol. Palm, Chriſt 2 37 
M. f. Iten * meer dorſum & fer- 
dorſalis poſt friftiones. M4 


At the fame time the Barbudoes. tar is lizemiſe to be taken 


| "om en 8 * LAS. of 
ny tad fraapeoms ; it muſt therefore be kept ſo by the Oil, 

along nts! mpegs oe Had ebb 
Pie) by the following Inctus: | 


. : 257 » 


558 $yr. nol. ſlut. 3 


M f. Linctus, fun. cochl, unum fubinde. 5 
| DvurING 


—_— as there CR eee 


q 


is very apt to return by the ſmalleſt error in this reſpect. 


will have an eye to the remote cauſes before-mentioned, and 
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Donne the whole time of the patoxyſini emollient embro- 


_ cations, conſiſting of this Oil, ſpirits of wine, and balſam of 
Peru, muſt be often repeated, and cloths dipped in the fame - 


applied and bound tightly round the whole abdomen; this 
will be found of great uſe, eſpecially if oily draughts and 


emulſions be conſtantly and at the fame time uſed, and blad- 
ders filled with warm water be applied occaſionally to the ab- 


domen. 


| ArTER the cholical and rheumatic pains ceaſe, the patient 
muſt be very cautious in r 


egard to his diet ; for this complaint 


| For drink, 3 Ann but Bath or ſome pro- 
per chalybeat water, with now-and-then two or three ſpoons- 


| full of ſome generous wine: every thing that is flatulent and 


windy is hurtful in this diſeaſe. Stomachics and Huxham's 


tincture of the bark will now become very proper; frictions 
and riding to be abſolutely inſiſted on, as the greateſt preſer · 
vatives againſt relapſes: balſam of Peru taken. from ten to 


oy e DON TOE HEE ee Ee ens 


. as alſo ſea voyages. 


e d th method I have „ 
2 the paroxyſm of this diſorder: after the fit is over, 


then (and not till then) the prudent and ſagacious phyſician 


inveſtigate every ſymptom, in order to find out and adapt his 


cure accordingly, to prevent relapſes. After which, bathing 


and drinking the Bath waters with prudence will be of excel- 
lent ſervice, as bathing, even in the fit and paroxyim of this 


diſorder, has often proved very ſucceſsful, 


I raves ſeen terrible conſequences from the bad treatment 


of this complaint by medicaſters and pretenders to phyſic *, 


„ Quorum ftultitia quaſtus impudentiz eff, Phadr, 
| wha, 


'F 
| 
1 
-} 
4 
' 
: 
| 
4. 
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who often praQtife by rote, and play with the lives of man- 
kind, are feriouſly adviſed by the learned Dr. Huxham to 
peruſe now-and-then the ſixth commandment. 


H. In Fevers. 


WHarex there is an indication for ſtools, I maintain there is 
not in the whole materia medica a medicine equal to this Oleum 
Rieini, both for its opening and cooling qualities; I fay in 
moſt fevers; for 1 have found by experience it will not anfwer 
in low nervous fevers, even by way of clyſter, on account, as 
- E iniagine, of its cooling and 3 quality. 


As for ardent and deflachutarce? fevers a0 complaints I 
lle often feen it ſucceed, when nitrous medicines and James's 
have failed, giving every other day two ſpoons-full 
of the Oil, and the intermediate days three or four ſpoons - 

full of the Caſtor emulſion every fix hours, which is made 
| like common emulfion, with fix or eight almonds and one 
Caſtor-nut ſtripped of its pellicle, and boiled in a pint of 

Water. 2 | 


Inv a ſervant, who ſome months ago was taken with 
the worſt ſymptoms of an ardent and inflammatory fever and 
Gre thront; there were ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect that this pain 
in the throat was of a gouty nature; for one night he had a 
pain in his great toe, during which the other greatly abated. 
As he had been for two or three days without a ſtool, I gave 
kim two fpoons-full of the Oleum Ricini in a little pepper- 
mint-water (as I have always ſome of this Oil by me, myſelf 

and family never taking any other purging phylic) ; this gave 
Him four ſtools, and the next morning his fever left him, and 
he had a regular fit of the gout that laſted ten days, which he 

n 


IHAVR 


Y | 
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I HAve even ſeen cured the worſt of all kinds of fevers, I 


mean the bilious yellow fever of the Weſt Indies, by this 


ſimple method ; firſt exhibiting an emetic, according to the 
indication, then this Oil and emulſion occaſionally ; at the 
ſame time diluting acids, eſpecially in the commencement of 
the diſorder, are of great ſervice, as the blood from the begin- 


ang is full of putrid alkaline “ falts. 


BESIDES the yellow fever already deſcribed, there comes 


very properly under this head a particular claſs of fevers ſo 
well deſcribed by Heiſler + in his Compend. Medic. Pract. 


'Trxst fevers are very common in Europe and the Weſt 
Indies, and deſerve our attention in this place, as the Caſtor 


Oil anſwers almoſt wy intention of cure in this . 


Ir may perhaps here be aſked, what this Git can perform 


better than manna, and other eccoprotics which are uſed ih 


theſe and ſimilar complaints ? ? To which I anſwer, firſt, it will 


purge briſker without irritation in a ſmaller quantity, and is 
more likely to remain upon the ſtomach ; ſecondly, it is more 
cooling, and more efficacious in temperating all febrile heats ; 
thirdly, it corrects and obtunds the acrimony of the bile better 

than any medicine I know; fourthly, it helps to diſſolve (as I 


imagine, and will endeavour to prove in the chapter on ne- 
phritic complaints) all bilious and calculous concretions. I be- 
eve it will never be aſſerted that manga, or any other . 


Are, is poſſeſſed of al theſe — 


Though the bile is not abſolutely alkaline, [think it is allowed that it is | 
alkaleſcent, ms ef ihe „% — 


1 Vide . Compendium. Medicine Practic. de Tebribus a acutis ſtomachicis 


3 :. ©. 
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III. In Bilious Diſorders in general. 
In caſe of coftivench, with alt-coloured and whit fools, 


the Oleum Ricini or Caſtor Oil was of the greateſt ſervice in 


purging gently the inteſtines, eſpecially when often repeated ; 


after which nitrous and faponaceous medicines came in very 


apropos. Laſtly, I adviſed the Bath waters, which perfectly 
completed the cure. 


Wax the body was looſe from the thin, hot, and itritating 
| bile in the inteſtines, I alſo gave this Oil, which obtunding 
and ſheathing the acrimony of the ſalts, was of mare ſervice 
than rhubarb and all the claſs of anodynes that could be given; 
e 5 


| IT likewiſe deſerves our attention, that periodical and cri- 5 
tical hæmorrhages have commonly their cauſe in the primæ 
viz; and the medicines which are beſt calculated for allaying 


and reſtraining the violenee of the flux and hemorrhage are 


[thoſe that are purgative, and render the bile temperate and 


balſamic; this the Oleum Ricini performs in a wonderful 
manner. Therefoxe, in the hepatitis and moſt bilious diſor- 
ders (as Boerhaave and his learned commentator obſerve) when- 
ever the bowels begin to ſend forth a bilious flux before the 
fourth day, it will be proper to promote that evacuation, ac- 
cording to Hippocrates's general rule, not by draftics and 
- ſtrong purgatives, but by mild emollients, ſuch as this Oil, 
| uſing at the ſame time mild abſterſives, wh'ch are able farther 
to attenuate the matter of the diſorder, and render it fluxile ; 
| fuch as freſh whey made of new milk, in the ſpring or fum- 


mer ſeaſon, while the cattle cheerfully feed on the green paſ- 


| turage; but this will be rendered more efficacious if it be 


- boiled, as the learned Baron Van Swieten * obferves, with 
'* Vide Boerhaave Aphoriſm, de Ictere multiplies & commentar. Baron Van | 


* | thoſe. 


Swieten. 


LI |} 


p. 170, 
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thoſe herbs the botaniſts call planipetalous and lacteſcent, ſuch 


as endive, ſow-thiltles, - ſuccory, 2 6 and 
nr ½gůnu * «tides. | 


Tuts 9 1 holds gee? in regard t to emetics and 
laxatives ; it will always hold in regard to a vegetable purga- 
tive oil, ſuch as the Oleum Ricini, which operates on the 
bowels with little or no irritation, and will always in a moſt 


efficaciops manner obtund and correct the acrimony of the 


bile, ar he fone ve cool the fever' that is produced | | 
EU Peet 


% 


Pn bee 
teria medica a medicine like this Oleum Ricini, which at the 


fame time poſſeſſes in ſo eminent a degree theſe three qualities, 


enn E e ee 


Iv. ſn the Aphrhee, Theath, or Sore Mouth. 
— that a doſe of this Oleum Palme Chriſti, .adminiſ- 


tered in the beginning of this diſorder, will prevent the aph- 
the ; becauſe by this means thoſe-viſcidities which ſtick in the 
5 ce er Nn e 


ee bs eee 
letters do me, ſays, That he often experienced the good ef- 


< ment, in that terrible diſeaſe of the Weſt Indies. called the 
c 


n 8 


dum — ers os roy qui in ftabulis derenti, din languidi fuerunt 
admodum „000000 vol. ii. 
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R Cantharid. opt. contuſ. 3 j. 
Coque in aq. fontan. 15 fs. ad 3 iv. 
pally ws, Baſilic. flav. Zir. 19285 


* 3 cies 
. that was ever made uſe of; it acts with ſo ſmall 2 degree of 
1 jrritation, that the patient is not ſenſible of any pain or in- 
$5 convenience from it; the ſalts of the flies being probably 
** more intimately engaged by the unctuous part of the baſi- 
„ licon, guards them from ſtimulating the urinary paſſages, 
« ſo as never to occaſion a ſtrangury, which too often is 
n brought on by all other forms that have yet been tried: 
0 beſides, this ointment not being loaded with the filaments 
b and ſubſtance of the flies, the opening is kept much clearer 
44 and free from thoſe ſlqughs and foulneſs that are with the 
« utmoſt difficulty prevented WOES 05 9 
** cpiſpalticury of the different diſpen bf”. 


Di. Akenſide, who treats elegantly of the rationale of the 
Rr re- 
ſolves the whole virtue of this root into its aperient power of 
keeping the body open, and its faculty of relaxing the coats 
of the inteſtines, nn ... 


[| wovns eh en d quits; wh of Mut wo 
medicines, the ipecacuanha or the Caſtor Oil, is moſt likely 
dd poſſeſs theſe aperient powers of keeping the body open, of 
relaxing the coats of the inteſtines, and of abating the vio- 
' lence of the gripes? If the ipecacuanha be ſuppaſed by the 
doctor to poſſeſs ſuch an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic virtue as 
cannot be expected from opiates in this diſorder, what are we 
not to expect from the Oleum Ricini, which paſſeſſes all thoſe 
E 


V. i 
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V. In the Tetanus, or the Crimp. 


Ir this diſorder proceeds from a wound, it is ſeldom or 
ever cured : according to Hippocrates, convulſio vulneri ſu- 
perveniens lethalis ; though I have ſeen one cured, and two 
others much mitigated in their ſymptoms, by firſt dividing the 
nerve above the wounds, then dreſſing it with a digeſtive with 
opium ; after which I commonly treated it in the following 
manner, as I did all other cramps, from * nn 


F in order to relax the rigid confraiion of the nerves, 
1 fomented the przcordia, jaws, neck, and ſpine, with _ 
Caſtor Oil, with (and ſometimes without) Barbadoes tar; 1 
then gave two or three ſpoons-full of the Oil, with Cs of 
the ſame ; till repeating every three or four hours emollient 
fomentations, and anointing the parts affected as above: after 
which I had recourſe to muſk and opium boldly, without any 
fear, according as the ſymptoms were more or leſs violent, fo 
as to give ten or twelve grains of extractum thebaicum in 
twenty hours. To prevent coſtiveneſs, which this quantity 
of opiates might occaſion, emallient relaxing yn, with the 
Oil of Palma Chriſti, are to be repeated every day. 


Tris ke ſometimes ſucceeded, but oftener failed, 28 
indeed have all other methods hitherto found out to conquer 
this moſt terrible diſorder: but as cramps in general fall under 
this head, I do not doubt but it will be agreeable to my read- 
ers to ſee the following letter concerning the effect of tar- 
water in this diſorder, nne 
Martin of Antigua. 


e 


as J ²˙ . 
** in many printed caſes, as being very effeCtual in pains of the 
"IIS IPO flatulencies, Sc. but I do not re- 
member 
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« member it recommended as a cure for the cramp, for which 
I eſteem it a ſpecific. 


„„I prscoveReD this virtie by accident, thus: My wife 
« jn her laſt pregnancy was frequently affficted with the 
& cramp in all her limbs; at length ſhe was taken ſuddenly 
in the night with a cramp in her bowels to ſuch a degree, 
« that T thought her expiring : I ſtarted out of bed much 
frightened, and not having laudanum or any other medi- 
cine at hand, I poured ſome tar · water out of a bottle upon 
<« the table into a ſilver pannikin (all br Sts te 
*-.0® the, table, with a wine-glaſs, to waſh the mouth) and 
immediately warming the fame over a candle, 1 gave it to 
« the patient, who was inſtantly at preſent eaſe, and conti- 
of nucd fo all night. This induced her to drink a'wine-glaſs 
8 of tar water every night going to bed, and then ſhe had 
not the cramp; but as ſoon as ſhe neglefted to take the 
* tar- water the cramp returned, and was conſtantly and in- 
« Nantly cured by the fame remedy. | 


„Tuts gave me E 21 1 
put a woman of forty years old into a courſe of tar · water 
«for fine or fix weeks, which intirely cured ber of a moſt 
« dreadful cramp, which had afflifted her for ſeveral years, 
and for a week together had her limbs drawn up and con- 
vulſed by the cramp under the moſt excruciating pains : but 
* that courſe of warm tar-water, taken by half a pint morn- 
ing and evening, cured her fo eſſectually, that for five years 
| 6 


C Ur method of making ur er is this: 


&« Take a pint of the beſt Norway tar, put it Into fix quarts 
e of ſoft water in an unglazed earthen veſſel; ſtir it well 
together; let it ſtand - twenty-four hours, then draw it 
. FS Y | «© inches 
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the eaſier, and bottled for uſe : it will keep thus for any 
time, and be leſs diſtaſteful ; but by waſhing the mouth 
« morning and evening the palate will be ſoon reconciled 


* to the taſte of tar-water ; and it is moreover thought 2 
« good antiſcorbutic for the gums. - 


VI. In Calculous Complaints. 


I THINK it is kts allowed, that what is | the 
eauſc of nephritic complaints (whether the ſtone, or any other 
cauſe of inflammation) it is abſolutely neceſſary, after bleed- 
ing, to recommend ſuch things as are emollient and lubri- 
cating, inwardly taken and externally applied; for it is from 
this method only that one can ſafely prevent the inflammation 
in thoſe parts that are injured by a ſtone, or even remove the 
inflammation when it is once formed, and relax the paſſages 
by which the calculus muſt paſs from the kidneys to the blad- 
der: but the Oleum Palmæ Chriſti which I have been endea- 
vouring to recommend, conduces in a moſt particular manner 

to this effect, and is therefore extremely uſeful for the cure 

of a gravelly nephritis; inſomuch, that in theſe complaints I 

never ſaw any medicine anſwer fo ſurpriſingly. 

I 0o prevent thoſe falts which form ſtones from ſhooting in 
cryſtals, lixivial ſalts or the lees of ſoap ſeem to be extremely 
ae af next, to keep the cryſtals from coaleſcing into a cal- 

culous ſubſtance, oily medicines, and in a particular manger 

the Caſtor Oil, muſt be very efficacious. 18 


Wren ow no _inflamination or pain, we. may 
| fafely recur to ſmall quantities of the lixivium ſaponaceum di- 
| luted in ale or veal broth : this medicine and the Caſtor Oil 
| headed I yu known relieve, and often cure, many calculous 


Ivo 
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1 vo not pretend to ſay (though there is great reaſon to 


I will venture to affirm, that it never performed any cure but 
what the Caſtor Oil in the fit, n has 
executed, * 


I COMMONLY, out of the paroxyſm, give twice a week 
two or three ſpoons-full of the Oil, and the intermediate days 


begin with ten drops of the lixivinm in a pint of ale or veal 


| broth: I often give inſtead of it the aq. calcis, which is an 
excellent medicine, eſpecially the oyſter and cockle-ſhell lime- 


water, eee een 
: calculus thats t of ſlone-lime. | 


| 1 
to prevent miſcarriages in women. Col. Martin (whom L men- 
tioned before) writes me word, that he had tried the experi- 
ment on a lady who had miſcarried often, and it ſucceeded fo 


well, that it not only faved the child of which ſhe was then 
pregnant, but ſhe afterwards became mother of another, and 


the is now going on to Furniſh her huſband's table with more 
8 


Ir W very minarks ble, that there are ſome patients ts who do 
aud taſte very dilagreeable ; for the fake of the latter, a few 


drops of the oil of roſes, or a few ſpoons-full of roſe-water, 


may be added in the beating up the ſeeds or nuts into a paſte : 


tis will rarefy the Oil, facilitate its extraction, add to its 


odour, and rectify in ſome manner its taſte ; at leaſt it will 


| hinder it from being fo diſagreeable to delicate patients :— 


; a ſecret not known, or at leaſt not uſed by every artiſt, and 


© monds, 


__”” ' Icannot 


”- 


Tuſpe&) that the ſoap lees is Dr. Chittick's medicine; but this 


which was firſt hinted by Dr. Weſtmacott in his Scripture 
| Herbal, W 


,) 
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—— this ſubject of then caleulus without ag- 
— — that they have, beſides this 


Oil, an excellent medicine for all gravelly complaints, * 
in thoſe parts the bottle - cod root; the botanical name I 


not know, — thy Faphanys-ax ra- 
- phanoidos': this root has all the pungency of-the raphanus or 
ON ⁰ A 


perty of the marſh-mallow, defies d 45 


— 


10 the Fluor Albus,  Gotiorpheed; &e. 

a 8C IH 1452 

"x is to be obſerved th this ac (which Dr. oeh 
more than once takes notice of) that women of 0 
lean habit of body, who are apt to be coltive, eſpecially after 
delivery, often become languid and melancholy, labouring 
under a, moſt obſtinate and miſerable obſtruction from an m- 
durated matter in the colon, and this hardnefs in that place is 
ſufficiently. evident to the touch, and by the unſteilful is ſome- 
times taken for the placenta,” and ſofherimes-for the ſpleen, 


hen in reality it is only the obſtructed matter ſtopping in 


_ the large inteſtines; " whence it cannot be removed by any 
medicines except eccoprotics; ; for if ſtronger Purges are gien 
to women in this caſe, dreadful ſymptoms are immediately - 
cited, as vomitings, cholſcs, and hyſterics; wherefore at tliat 
time 2 ſpoonful of this Oil is to be taken, and three or four 
' ſpoons-full to be thrown up in form of a'clyſter, . to remove 
and expel the infarction. | 


20 b 


Ten Oil. in Heri 3 2 as alſo 


ig all ſtudious perſons, whoſe abdomen, is uſually much ãnd 


- frequently compreſſed ; becauſe, whilſt they are intent on their 
| ſtudies, Der fit with their bodies dent, and fo com- 


of the abdomen. 


* 


bis = to id the Oleum Palme Chriſti in every 


ftage of this diſorder is an excellent medicine; firſt, as a 


Vor, III. 8 cooling 
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Hh reſembles in its effects, 


Sew n ende 2nd confimptive caſes. this is. the.beſ 
"and ſofteſt "purge, taking at the ſame time an infuſion or de- 


eoction of the wild liquorice or bead-vine ſweetened with the 


ſyrup of calabaſh. 
| Wa have, nothing ws hae ae 


| medicine in conſumptive caſes. I have been lately told it is 


now in great vogue in ſome parts of France; but I cannot 
conceive n from abroad without ſpoil ing. 


Tus Oil not only acts on the primæ viz as a purging me- 


"dicine, but, given in ſmall doſes, and aſſiſted by proper di- 
-Juents, will become aperient and deobſtruent, and be ren- 


trials. Hence its uſefulneſs in ſeveral chroaic diſeaſes is evident. 
Whg the Caſter On is an et pans in moſt gouty 


| complaints ;. though, we are ſomerimes obliged" to tecur to 
' warmer phaſe in this diſorder, It has alſo been fd erter- 


_ pally in dropſical caſes with ſucceſs ; for it "has been lately 

found, that after premiling a few draſtics, *h Seca ihe che 

2 this Ol. bring ell rubbed over the whole abdomen, 
5 ef mri 


" Wh, +, f . 5 . : 2 * 
r 


ne but 


i was often uſed by Aetius; and Celſus takes notice of the ſame 
| Gern Utendum 


Wh 


trum & vlei paucum it adjeftumm, fic ut puerlles aut mu- 
"th » Kee mans ear, — 


N' Xv. 


putze: 20, 'as 2 balſamic and vulneracy; July, it 
in dhe lame manner as balfam Capivi, which it very 


_ dered either ſydorific or diuretic, as I have found by repeated 


2 madefactis tantum mamibus aqua, cui fal & ni- 


: uren, 
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Ne XCV. 
Thee Methods to deſtroy Worms i in Chilfren and 
Adults, ſucceſsfully made uſe of for Ning Years 
Ho Wm. * Surgeon at Malling, in 


Kent. 


1. K Pur. foliarum buxi ficcat. 3 j. 
ZSiacchar. albi 3 fs. 
M. f. Pulv. 
Puerulo 4 menſium dentur gr. my vel x. bis in die; h 
Puerulo 6 vel 8 menſium gr. xv. & 9j. Puero anyiculo, 
dis vel ter in die pro re natà in quoyis yehigulo. 


This excellent Vermifuge upon due trial will be found ſeldom 
or never to fail; and even in grown perſons, the quantity 
bang pooperoualy cage, the beſt effects will be ſoon 


"* R Puly. rutæ » ficcatz, Puly. foliarum nuglant. ficeat. 
(of the walnut leaves dried) Par. æq. M. 5 


This powder may be given juſt in che ſame manger as the 
former is preſcribed to children; to grown perſons it may be 
given at the diſcretion and according to the judgment of the 
perſon who adminiſters it, and it will be found equally effica- | 
cious, whith I pronounce with all the confidence of well. 
* 


3. R Foliarum nuglant. recent. p- 3. | 
Contuſe & adde mel Anglic. q. 1. 
F. Cutaplalina abdomini ppplicand. pro re nat. 


This cataplaſin ſcarcely ever fails to bring away Worms in a 


very few hoprs ; and it may be applied to the bellies of chil- 


412 > _—_ 
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No xcvl. 


A Taxi. on the Nature and Powers of the Baths 

and Waters of Bareges, &c. By Sir Chriſtopher 
_ Meighan, Knight of the moſt noble Order of Chriſt, 
M. D. 


HIS medical romance is worked up with as much art as 
any of the pieces of the moſt enchanting fiction; and 
as it is calculated to captivate the credulity which is common 


to ſickneſs, there are perſons who will ſuppoſe it deſigned to 


draw thoſe who may have defpaired of being relieved in their 


own countries, to try their fate on a kind of fairy land, for ſuch 
this author repreſents the neighbourhood of Bareges. But if we 


can believe candid accounts, it is an extremely barren ſubjeRt to 


exerciſe the efforts of ſuch a luxurious poetical fancy, as our 


author has ſhewn in his deſcription of the region ſurrounding 


his extraordinary fountains ; much more to be admired for 


their effects than any thing we have heard of, either in ro- 
mance, in poetry, or even of the wells moſt venerated by 
 Romiſh ſuperſtition. St. Winnifred is not to compare with 


Bareges ; Glaſtonbury is nothing to it; nay, the marvellous 
feats of Bridget Boſtock hold no parallel whih thaſe aſcribed 


vy our r Knight to * favourite ſprings. 


Tr is no wonder she that the people who live near this 


5 ſalutiferous well ſhould be almoſt exempt from the diſeaſes 
which afflict the reſt of mankind (for ſuch this writer repre- 


ſents them) which makes it almoſt a matter of ſurprire how 
the virtues of theſe waters came to be diſcovered amongſt a 
people who have fo little decaſion for them. For he aſſures 


us s they are, like thoſe we are by the poets told of who lived in 
the golden age, without vices, without diſeaſes; “they bave 
no inordinate defires, and even the imputation of a crime 


is fo odious among chem, that a ſuſpected member is per- 


« {ecuted N _ contempt _ till he finds himſelf verge to 


=) Wo. 


4 24 quit : 
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* "quit their ſociety : a fine example of natural morality ſtill 
« ſubliſting !” Here you have an infinitude-of other temp- 
tations, © the beautiful valley of Campan, the pretty town 
of Bagnieres,” and the delightful plain of Tarbe.” 


In paſſing the mountain of Traumallet our poetical author 
ſays, a fine day ſhone before me to the top, whence I was 
« ſurprized with a fog ſo thick and extenſive as to prevent 
« my diſcerning any other object forwards. - Having ſtopped 
© at this contraſt of ſunſhige on the one, and darkneſs on the 
<« oppoſite ſide of the mountain, and obſerving that the fog 
* approached no nearer, I deſcended to its commencement, 


© which was fo preciſe a point, that placing my guide in it, 


* his back continued dry, while his face was waſhed by a 
* rain, the gradual increaſe of which I felt as Lproceeded to 
« within half a league of the bottom; and there, by an exact 


_« diviſion of atmoſpheres, I ſuddenly returned to light aud 


« fair weather, under a fort of 2 formed by the Toe 
0 . | 


« In this (he ſays very truly) much may appear 3 8 


*© nary to thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to mountainous 


* climes; and truly ſuch ſcenes of elementary variety are ts 
© be ins though eaſily conceived, ag exhalations riſe and 


fall according to their lightneſs and gravity. 5 


Having 3 Bees reg 8 
tate of the atmoſphere there, he proceeds to that of the vil - 
lage; of the baths of which, he fays, I muſt confeſs” (and. 


we verily believe he confeſſes the truth) e the houſes are not 


* extraordinary” (except ex ry wretched) ; © how- 
© ever being commodiouſly diſtributed, . with ſimple neceſſa- 


* ries they anſwer all the ends of lodgings, eſpecially in the 
ine ſeaſon; and the great demand for them, with, the fre- 


« quent competitions in obtaining them,. raiſe their. value. ſo 
* as to ge them a high eſtimation, It may be truly faid,, 
| they 


En * of man.” 
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they are in taſte agreeable: to the romantic appearance of the 


4 place, and being decorated with ſplendid company, as they 


rr Rogen thn Sapweh.gem of. the 


« illuſtrious ſhephesds of antiquity. . Here, 29 in moſt vallies 
2 e N BY 


: « ud rake of menos” 


| * Many of the mountai RE autifal and rich, 
< as if overſpread with green velvet, and the meadows thereo 


< are rendered fo fertile, as in a ſeaſon to afford three crops 


« of hay, very aouriſhing and particularly wholeſome; for 
«cattle in this country are ſeldom or never ſubject to epide- 


mic diſeaſes, which may be attributed to the great mixture. 


+: of aromatic herbs, and the gras | F 
* 24 barer 9 they may lk tk 
wy” 


1 1 


treat, he proceeds to ſhew us that the people are as much like 
thoſe of the golden age, as the country they inhabit is like 


to the abodes of the bleſſed ; in which he tells us, . Provi- 


* device, it might be thought, influences the minds of the 


Neem inhabitaiits, in loving their mountains to ſuch 2 


«+ degree, that ſcarce one of them can be engaged to live 


* cllewhere; r of the 
E. cauſe is liberty, 2 — nd maſt comtening diſs 


b 44 nc 
. 11— 


nl appetites but thoſe ef nature, they find in chat, with 
» ther excellent milk and cream, beſides the wild ſpinach, 


„aud other herbs which their foil affords, all the requiſts 
P n 


| Exsr 


1 
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„„ 
again of the excellent cream and milk to be had at Bareges: 
when we conſider this extremely temperate diet of milk and 
ſpinach, which theſe: people live upon, we: all not be much 
aſtoniſhed to hear of the longevity ſo common here : chat the 
doctor actually ſaw a man in his eightieth year, who was build- 
chooſes to attribute to this temperate manner of life ; which is 
plenty of good things there be a fact; for they have beſides 
(again) abundance of milk and cream, which proves an excel- 
Tent diet with. Bareges waters, Moſt exquilitely fine mut- 
dn, called boureague, numbers of wild deer, called ifard, 
Pheafants, gelinots, * and what is 4 ratlty, N 
tridges: in ſhort, there are trouts; nay the plain of Tarbe 
-ſupplies every thing defirable, except good wine.” To alt which 
we muſt add what our author ſays p. 9. Some phj Heat wri- 
ters, through ' bigotry or intereſt, excite ſuch pernicious 
* abuſes by extolling a medicine tothe ſlcies ant characte- 
« rifing it as univerſal; but I can have no motive nor bias 
0 
(+ gyrics 242 


C 
— waters und barks, necording 10 the 
e Givecſity of caſes and confli -en-whit 
* their ſucceſs and their ſafety, = of cry prone ae 
: * healing art; for, let vain empirics boaſt as they will, ys 
(D' © univerſal rule vor remedpaarerift. * Variety of tempera- 
„ ments and diſeaſes, even degrees of the ſame, require the 
 « niceſt diſtinction, in order do be rigfttly proceeded with, 
-* and this judicious ſecret will ever belong to the learned in 

_ «« phyſic only.” 


r ** 
of Bareges and its neighbourhood,” be begins the firſt: part 
vith remarks on the narure and power. of Bareges "baths 

. PE and 


* 
* ö * 


and waters: this part eat kes deres 0 the follow 
3 v. 


n I. ot i baths and mineral s ; being : a * 
e ILE baths and the 3 them. 


ww» © 
6 


Crap, II. Trials by mixture, with n experiments, 
by evaporation and diſtillation, on Bareges waters; in which 
we find ne any great moment beſides. common expe- 


by. Cuar. II. "Refleftions on the foregoing experiments; from 


* which, he ſays, a We may then juſtly conclude that analytical 
” experiments are not the true guides for diſcovering the con- 


* ſtitution and_cecon of mineral waters: nature is beſt 
| ©. ſeen in ker own mirror, and | to be known. by imply tracing 
K. en her plain Ways. 


el * * Non fingendams aur excogitandum, 6 invericndem 
ARCANE nn. 14 


3 


an. IV. e * the ** . 


a knowledge of the Bareges waters; from which the author 

obſerves, that © in this way of following nature, as ſhe un- 

* folds herſelf to our ſenſes, we advance to fome ſatisfactory 

* views of the genius of theſe admirable waters, and are 

4 thereby — in Pete: ee. * ee 
* tions.” pt, 


Us 


CHAx. V. Experiments * to 8 


5 8 « Crance procured = the following experiment, which 
I relate in all its circumſtances : On my departure from 


% Bareges in the end of September 1739, I filled two ſquare 
4 bottles of Bohemian glaſs with the pureſt ſediment, in 


order to ſee what obſervations it might afford by being 


kept: arrived at Paris in December; I opened. the box 


... c of dif- 


| « ferent 


(JI 


4. 
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* ferent liquids, were placed in fit lodges, and I found thoſe 
<* alone divided into pieces. My firſt idea was to attribute 
te this particularity to an exploſion, the contained ſediment 
* having been freſh, and conſequently full of air and ſpirit 
„ when put into the bottles, which were immediately cloſe 
% corked with metal covers ſcrewed thereon : but coming to 


a nearer examen, I obſerved all the fide and top-pieces 


e thickly covered with a fine unctuous matter, ' reſembling 


* diſſolved ſperma ceti, of a ſtrong ammoniacal ſmell, and in 


g appearance partly inherent in the glaſs. On the bottom lay 
detached a portion of earth without ſcent or taſte, and, as 


© nearly as I could gueſs, equal only to about a two-hundredth 


" 21 of the firſt contents. 


As fach a ſublimation, if 1 may call it ſo, required 2 


« ſpace of time for being gradually performed, it was plain 


that the bottles had not burſt by any exploſion of air, ac- 
c cording to my firſt notion, and therefore the — ſtill 
remained concerning the cauſe. 


« Avery hard froſt having continued during my whole 
« journey, and the caſe which contained the bottles having 


been conſtantly expoſed to the air, may we not rationally 


* conclude, that a matter ſo penetrating and ready to exhale 


as the refined parts of this ſediment, in its pervading the 


*«« glaſſy paſſages and meeting with a check from the great 
* cold, had burſt and divided them, juſt as we fee it happen 


” in ſtones, which a frozen pou up moiſture 2. and 


* rends to pieces ?” 


3 On this experiment the reader will ant obſerve, that any 
other watery ſediment would, if actually frozen, have burſt 


the bottles in which it was confined, juſt in like manner as 


theſe boaſted waters of Bareges are repreſented to have done. 


Caray. VI. The degrees of heat and of gravity in a the ſeveral 
ſources of Bareges waters ſtated and compared. 


Vor. II. SS CHAP. 


ters and their operati 
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Cray. VII. gives an expoſition of the impregnating prin - 
ciples of the Bareges waters, which the author concludes with 
obſerving, that © in all chat has been laid we ſee the plain 
«© affinity of the principles of theſe waters with pettolenm, 
© and their ſameneſs of character, * nnn 32 
——— — FL TER 2 

- Claw: VIII. gives an account of 1 the N Bareges a | 
poſition, he ſays, we Tenilly conceive flow: talk „ 
<< prove ſo ſovereignly penetrating, deobſtruent, alterative, bal - 
, ſamic, * rand 


« © be.” 


Char. 1X. con/iters conſtitutions” e e bad 
. warte 


an B.: W 1. of. cm Nilcales, 3 
wounds and other complications * * Bareges waters; 


22 with | og oblcrvations. 


8 E | 
who, ſome time before bis arrival at Bareges had received a 
chot in the arm, which — 6 

by Dime —— e to receive the c * 


n CR the caſe of * 
who, having been wounded in the knee by a ſhot, had for a 
long time been in great miſery from the wound, which dege- 
nerating into an obſtinate ſinuous ulcer, the foulneſs lodged in 
the bottom could not by any metheds be extracted, until 
* nn I the me- | 


The French cis ty Perce ts i do by Stillicidium; a 
. mate powerful ed boys pr 
* it alſo anſwers = Regs te whe ene | 

« thod 
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e thed. of paſſing a ſeton along the courſe of the ulcer, and 

* {ſoon afterwards ſplinters of bone, with ſcraps of cloth, were 

« extracted, whereby hopes of a cure ſoon commenced ;'— 

and after the foul mattet had a paſſage opened for its diſcharge, 
fo that nature might do her own buſineſs, the patient took the 

journey of Bareges, and, in ſhort, by pumping and bathing he 

was cured. Had not the happy genius of Sir Salvador ſome 

elaim to the cure in this caſe? and why then ſnould the wa- 

ters have the ſole credit of it ? 


1 Tams practical obſervation gives the cafe oy Lord Craw- 
furd, who was wounded by a triple flag from 4 muſket in the 
upper part of the thigh, below the hip; the bone was fhat- 
tered, and a foul ſanious ulcer was the conſequence. Our au- 
thor ſays he was, after ſome time, fſent to the noted baths 
* of Baden in queſt of relief, which however 1T did not af- 
1% ford: at length he arrives at Bareges, where by bathing, 
receiving the donche, and taking milk, daily dreſſing the ulcer 
in his thigh with an excellent ointment, he was totally reco- 
vered. But our author fagacioaſly informs us, p. 78, the cure 
i dom accompliſhed wail ar the pen eas te place 


Taz next cafe is Gmilar to . and ing may be ſure the 

| ſucceſs was ſimilar alſo: the patient having a ball lodged in 

his belly, whizh happened to force its way out, and then he 
Was cured alſo by „ waters. 


1 * D'Antevil was wounded in the arm; f. plinters in 
the wound cauſed it to degenerate to a fiſtulous ulcer; but 


the ſplinters being extracted at Paris, he alſo grew better at 


Bareges, and recovered at Paris, . one Leg pre- 
viouſly come away. 


'Oun author then proceeds to relate fourteen more obſerva- - 


tions, including the like number of different cafes (for there 


is hardly any in which they do not do miracles) in which the 


reader may be ſure all praiſe is given to theſe waters. But 
412 


— 
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may it not be ſuſpected, as partly appears from all theſe caſes, 
chat travelling a long journey, living on a diet neceſſarily tem- 
perate, not to ſay abſtemious, and in the ſublime air of theſe 
elevated mountains, would probably have ſame ſhare in the 
cure ? and perhaps with the aid of the ſame good auxiliaries 
any other warm petroleous water, though made by art, would 
have effectuated the like benefits: beſides which it is to be 
_ obſerved, that theſe waters were ſcarcely in any of theſe caſes 


uſed alone, „ — 


medicaments. 


Cray. II. Wa n at . 
loſes, nodes, and exoſtoſes, with practical obſervations; in 


which he produces cafes to ſhew that the Bareges waters poſ- 


* every virtue eee to thoſe indications, 


Cr». III. Of cutaneous diſtempers, with two caſes of cures 
accompliſhed, as the author ſagely ſuppoſes, by theſe waters. 


Char. Iv. of the cure of venereal diſeaſes at 8 
with three practical obſervations, ſhewing, that with the aſ- 


ſiſtance of mercury, the ge waters have good — in 
_ thoſe diſorders. 


Cnap. V. Of the 1 and palſy, with five practical 
obſervations, to ſhe that warm bathing, due exerciſe, a fine 


air, temperance, and the waters of Bareges, are very — 


things 1 in thoſe maladies. 


CAP. VI. Of the gout, 3 and ſtone, with two prac- 


tical obſervations; from which we are to conclude that our 
knight is reſolved to leave no flone unturned in favour of 


theſe waters, and that, as in the above caſes, ſo warm baths 


ſometimes give great relief in theſe complaints. 


| PanT II. Chap. I. Of the internal diſtempers cured by 
Pareges waters, with practical obſervations. One would al- 
molt 
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moſt infer, from this title immediately following his ob- 
ſervations on the rheumatiſm, palſy, venereal diſeaſe, gout, 
gravel, and ſtone, that our author had ranked thoſe diſorders 
among the externals; and yet he begins the chapter with tell- 


ing us, Under the appellation of internal diſtempers I rank 
* ſuch as do not belong to the ſurface of our bodies, are 
e not ſubject to manual application, and are chiefly or only 


« acceſſible to medicines by the ways of circulation ;” and yet 
he proceeds to tell of two very old people who were crippled 


from rigid fibres, contractions of the tendons, and ſtiff 


joints, who were relieved by bathing in theſe warm waters 


and receiving the douche, as if theſe had been complaints ſub- 


ſervient to internal remedies. He then gives the caſe of a 
lady cured of a cardialgia; to which he ſubjoins four caſes of 


cCholics cured by the Bareges waters and other medicines, par- 


ticularly Caſtile ſoap, which is generally alone a very powerful 
medicine for complaints of that kind. Theſe are followed by 


2 caſe of the bite of a viper cured by the warm bath and the 
actual cautery ; he ſays not a word of oil. Icterical diſorders 
alſo yield to theſe waters: nay, they cure many difeaſes ariſing 


from the uſe of ſauff, which our knight (we will not fay er- 
rant) encounters moſt vehemently. 


Ar rx which he proceeds to exalt (as indeed he does 
upon all other occaſions very largely) the“ merits of theſe 


Waters by cures of the moſt intereſting of diſeaſes, the 
« aſthma,” He gives three inſtances of relief obtained by 
them and many other medicines, temperate diet, and change 
to, probably, a ſuitable air, which might have had ſome good 


effects without the aid of theſe admirable fountains. But the 


author, not fatisfied to confine them to particular diſorders, 


is willing to perſuade us that they are infallible in almoſt all 


_ diforders or accidental miſchiefs incident to our bodies; and 
we have not here one caſe in which they failed. Like every 
quack medicine, theſe waters are univerſal. May not the book 
therefore be regarded as a long advertiſement, intended to in- 


vite 


ö * 3 
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| hoſpitable place, where that article is very ſcarce. But if ſuch 
good people will not be perſuaded by the fine things he fays 
of theſe waters to viſit them, why he gives them ſome hopes, 


p. 148, that a method of tranſporting them with all their vir- 


tues to diſtant places may be found out; poſſibly himſelf has 
hopes of effectuating this happy diſcovery, which if he ſhould 
not, we may make ourſelves content under the want bv duly 
peruſing the following extract from a very authentic letter, 


which we have juſt received from a gentleman of credit and 


great veracity, who was DRAWN to the baths of Bareges by 
the extraordinary account delivered in this book: his caſe, 
except that he is a young man, reſembling thar of General 
Keith, related in the ſecond obſervation, (P. 602.) 


GENTLEMEN, / Barege, Aug. 20, 1764. 


F DEFERRED fulfilling my promiſe until I could give you 


ſome account of this famous (or indeed, in my opinion, 


rather infamous) place. It is ſituated in the midſt of moun- 


_ tains, through which you muſt travel, from any part, at leaſt 


fixty miles; all this way you have a very good road, though 
narrow; but the towns (if I may call them ſo) are moſt mi- 
ſerable. This place may conſiſt of about ſixty indifferent 
Houſes, and you are lodged as badly as you can poſſibly con- 


ceive ; ſor which you pay very extravagantly: your living is 


not a dit better; for I aſſure you they have not either beef or 
mutton, The great barracks here, mentioned by Sir Chriſto- 
 pher Meighan, only can contain forty-ſeven ſoldiers and ſeven 
officers ; and from this ſpecimen you may form an idea of the 
Teſt of that gentleman's performance; for by what I can diſ- 


cover, the whole correſponds. As to the baths and douches, 


they are in as ſavage a ſtate as the fellows who have the care 


of them; for what they call the grand bath, is only a large 
trough, in which you are ſtretched during the pleafure f 
one of theſe rough mountaineers; and the douche is nothing 


morc than an iron pipe fixed in the wall of the well, under 
= Which 


vite thoſe who have money to come and ſpend it. in an in- 


II 
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which you are obliged' to lie, on the bare flags, quite naked; 
and this ceremony you muſt undergo, if only a hand or foot 
is diſordered. The conveyance to thoſe places is only an 
open ruſh-bottomed chair, and a dirty blanket put over ; and 
thus you proceed morning and evening: in ſhort, gentlemen, 
it is a mercy that we who come here to ſeek health, do not 
contract much heavier diſtempers than we bring; for on every 
trial of the douche you are, from the ſteam of a dark vault, 
in ſo violent a perſpiration, that in returning to your lodgings 

you can hardly eſcape a ſevere cold. As to the taſte and ſmell 
of the waters, they exactly reſemble ours at Harrowgate, and 
I do not know but ours would anfwer full as well; they are 
not near ſo hot as at Bath; and the grand douche, which 
they ſeem to fright people with, has nothing equal to the 
force of the dry pump at Bath. Lou have, to crown all, an 
old woman for your ph—ſi—n, and farriers for your ſur—ns. 


Wirz now five weeks trial of the waters, I ſcarcely find 
any change; yet you meet people who will tell you wonders, - 
and who will impute their recovery to theſe fountains, after a 
ſix or ſeven years exact regimen. As to the quality of open- . 
ing wounds, I believe any other water would juſt anſwer as 
well; for what they call opening is nothing more than the 
wearing off juſt the outward {kin ; and this great benefit you 

acquire by ſuffering the water to fall on you for hours, and a 
perſeverance of weeks, months, &c. Of a hundred perſons 
here not one has found a cure, and not above a dozen who 
even think they have received any relief: as this is generally 
the caſe, they endeavour to perſuade ſtrangers (eſpecially Bri- 
tiſh) to remain in this eligible neighbourhood for another ſea- 
ſon ; but if they find you determined to go, they then fill you 
up with the vaſt expectations of the good you will find ſeveral 

months after quitting Bareges. Thus are my expectations 

centered! in old Time, Gentlemen. 8 


1 > ArTiR 
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[> AFTER his obſervations, Sir Chriſtopher Meighan gives 
thicty general rules and remarks for the uſe of Bareges baths 
and waters. An appendix, ſketching out the routs to Bareges ; 
and ſubjoins an inquiry into the cauſe of heat in bituminous 
waters, and of other ſpecific variations; ſuppoſing, as is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed on this occaſion, that ſubterranebous fires are 
the cauſes of heat in warm fountains, the waters of which 
derive. their ſpecific variation from certain proceſſes performed 
by thoſe agents upon n that — 8 
in * Way. 


Ne XCVIL. Heh ed 
| Experimental Rye on the following Subjects ; viz. 
4. On the Fermentation — | 
III. on the reſpective Powers and M / Tr ner of aftg W "the 
Ga different kinds of Aiitiſeptics. | 
W. On the Scurvy, with a par? 28 new Methods 
e prevent or cue the fame at Rn. 

* —— "Ty 

„ David Mac 

Son of theſe eſſays contain a variety of experiments, 
| which we judge to be rather curious than uſeful, except 
the fourth, which being upon a ſubjeft extremely intereſting | 
to Engliſhmen in general and to ſeamen in particular, it may 
not be amiſs to give our readers a ſhort account of this in- 


genious author's propoſal for the prevention and cure : of that 
£ malady. 5 | 


1 I**4 - + 
- 


de, „ Surgeon. ES 
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« freſh vegetables which, he ſays, are found by experience to 
de the only things that with certainty conquer this deſtruc- 
” WEE ; and in conſequence of this perſuaſion it oc- 

„ erred to him, that as there are vegetable ſubſſinces which, 

though not perſectiy recent, are yet capable of fermenta- 
tion, ſuch in particular as common Malt; that this, if 
taken in the way of medicine, would in all probability pro- 
e duce effefts ſimilar to thoſe produced by green vegetables, 
and conſequently cure the ſcurvy. Freſh wort, or infuſion 
** is a liquor ſimilar to the recent juices of ſweet ve- 

getables, fermenting readily like them, and being preciſely 
of the ſame mild, ſaponaceous, and aperient nature.” He 
would have this prepared freſh every day, and the men to be 
EY RNS Bin. 


Sucn is Mr. eats: amo wee 
beg leave to obſerve, that though what he advances be plau- 
fible enough in theory, yet in practice we fear it can nevef 
fucceed ; becauſe malt, of all other ſubſtances, being peculiarly 

diſpoſed to decay even in the beſt-granaries, what would it 

de in a long voyage? Every kind of malt, we know of, has a 
propenſity to generate weavils whenever it becomes damp or 
Nale; as it certainly will, if kept a few weeks on ſhip-board, 
though ſtowed in the beſt manner poſſible. We find in long 
voyages even the hard-baked fea bread productive of worms; 
and any fort of farinaceous ſubſtance in that condition, pre- 
pare it how you will, rather ſeems to incline to this diſorder than 
to promiſe its remedy, as appears further from the tendency 
obſervable in all faringceous matters, when in that ſtate, to 
corrupt f ſurely then they cannot be ſuppoſed to indica e 
relief in a diſorder generilly allowed to be derived from a pu- 
trid diſpoſition? Could malt be preferved found and freſh, 
doubtleſs much might be expected from it, uſed in the manner 
| here recommended: but we do really think, conſidering what 
| is here premiſfed, that nothing hitherto propoſed for the relief 


or prevention of the ſea-ſcurvy promiſes ſo fairly, ſo fully, or 


Vox. III. '* ſo 
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4 unenceptionably wanſwer every good intention in this caſe 
as what we have with pleaſure ſeen advanced ſome time ago 


by the author of Tutamen Nauticum, which we mention, 
| becauſe it ſeems to have all the advantages which Mr. Mack- - 
 brice can expect from freſh wort in point of equality in fer- 
mentative power, and yielding an equally copious fountain of 
_ elaſtic air to reſtore the diſſolved juices of ſcorbutic bodies, 
and at the ſame time what he recommends is exempt from 
the force of our objeftions to carrying of malt to ſea. 


Tus articles he offers not being Ci poſed to periſh as malt 
is, in ſpite of any precautions which can be taken to preſerve 
it, here it may not be improper, as it may be beneficial to 
ſea-faring people, to tranſcribe a ew Lowe rom this . 
to — what we have COSINE + 


? Atzoncer dn other very uſeful, "6 a 
antiſcorbutics, thought upon by no other writer we — < 
yet apparently bighly deſerving of proper notice, the author 
particularly, and we think with , great propriety, recommend: 
« * the inſpiſſated juice of rurnips as an excellent kind of 
«© ſauce or ingredient in ſoup for ſea uſe, and would coſt but 
« -a very ſmall ſum to prepare large quantities of it from fo 
ce cheap a vegetable as the turnip; this is a good antiſcorbutic: 
that the beer brewed for the uſe of ſhips ſhould ? be bittered 
„with wormwood, camomile-flowers, or even geatian, ra- 
„ ther than by means of the hop: it ſhould alſo be very 
<« plentifully AIR with thoſe. ingredients, for they are 
© poſſeſſed of many good qualities whi:h are not aſcertained 
to the hop; and they have beſides, thus liberally employed, 
the further deſirable effect of cauſing the beer to keep longer 

„without acquiring any bad property. Though theſe ingre- 

« dients (he ſays) may at firſt ſeem unpromiſing, yet they will 

ebe found by experience to give as agreeable : a taſte to beer 
0 as it derives from the hop. 


ba $ce\Tutamen Nauticum, or the Seaman's Preſervation, p. 98. lect. 46. 
| | 4s ( 5 4.) 
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« (c4.) SOME writers on this ſubject propoſe to have 


ſhips provided with quaiiities of the juices of lemons, 


limes, and oranges, which doubtleſs will be extremely con- 


tributive to the preſervation of the health of ſeamen, when 


ſach jnices can be procured. But the opportunities of ob- 
taining theſe articles in plenty enough to be of general be- 
nefit, ſo rarely happen, that I fear this propoſal will be very 
ſeldom practiſed: theſe fruits are only the produce of par- 


ticular foreign countries, therefore only to be had by acci- 


dent, or bought at a great price. What ſeems to be prin - 
cipally wanted for the uſe of ſhips, is ſome kind of ſalutary 
antiſeptic produce of our own country, ſuch as may be 


generally had without much charge or labour, and can be 


eaſily preſerved for 2 great white at ſei, and is therefore 


ſuitable for thoſe ſhips which go long voyages, as to the 
Eaſt Indies; or unhealthy ones, as is the caſe particularly 
with the African veſſels employed in the ſlave- trade: theſe 


could not poſſibly, when they are fitted ont from hence, 
be ſupplied with the above-mentioned juices ; yet when 


opportunities of conveniently getting ſuch things do hap- 
pen, they certainly ſhould not be neglected. We ought 


therefore to endeavour to find out ſuch articles as our 
country produces ſo plentifully, as to make them eaſily and 
generally to be obtained ; and fo ſpontaneouſly, that they 
are of ſmall charge, though of great value if poſſeſſed of 
ſuch wholeſome and antiſeptic properties as may prevent the 


| dreadful viſitation of fluxes or fevers, and ſome other diſor - 


ders proceeding from that putrid tendency in the body, 
which commonly happens In thoſe voyages. Nothing can 
be more plentiful than theſe very articles we want for this 
purpoſe ; they: are yielded ſpontaneouſly by all the woods 


and hedges throughout our iſland; and they have been 


found by ſufficient experience to anſwer the good intention 


in ſeveral inſtances too ſtrong to be conteſted. 


\ 


4 K 2 „Tur 


E . TH Ms a 
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© © Tux water-dock is a cheap and effeftual proſerrative 
«+ againſt the ſcurvy ; bullace, floes, wild plumbs, hips, elder- 

«« berries, or crabs; either preſerved with coarſe ſugar by be- 
” ing_dellee) fs. i, ar Oh beywgpn. os 2,00, GT by 
** boiling their expreſſed juices to the conbſtence of honey, 
may be kept through the longelt voyages, and are not 
15 neee 


. and long voyages. 


« ſure the owners of ſhips would be gainers by allowing theſe 
neceſſaries on board their veſſels, particulariy-.if employed 
in the Guinea - trade, in which they loſe ſo many people by 
v yellow fevers and fluxes, which are prevented by noching ſo 
_ ©- happily and effeftually as by ihe noble antiſeptical aſtrin- 
« pency of bullace and floes, preſerved or in extract. Apples 
< and pears, or other fruitgy may alſo be eaſily preſerved and 
5 beneficially uſed in the ſame manner; or they may be cut 
*« into flices and put upon ſtrings in dry weather, by which 
<< they will be dried without loſing their flavour or taſte, ſo 
5727 but a valuable 
* antiſcorbatic to ſeamen: they ought to be carefully ſtored 
in very dry boxes, and aired ſometimes to prevent their be- 
„ing moulded or damaged. „ "poppe | 
c 


„ s. Lind, — dP Mor Davies 1 
been found by experience to be very uſeful in the ſea · curry, 
* thinks it would likewiſe, doubtleſs, prove equally beneficial 
i preventing that dit; but this being à very expenſive 
drug in England, it cannot therefore be ſuppoſed that ſhips 
* will be farniſhed with it in ſuch plenty as to be of common = 
« benefit to the whole crew. But though this be the caſe, 
" pakappy 25 it may appear for the poor ſeamen, yer they 
nn 
__*© nearly 
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« nearly. equal goodneſs and efficacy f our cen foil, and, 
82 exabend..y6 hes. t maritime peftilence, 
vill ſeldom ot ever make its alarming appearance 3 on 
** ſhip's crew on long and dangerous. yojages, proper. f 
with regard to cleanlineſs and proviſions being obſerved. 
„be ſubzect 1 will here boldly venture to recommend. to 
, their uſe is the fine bark of the Englih oak e, which ie e- 
« ſily cured for preſervation, and may be conveniently taken 
* by « dnebm —— — 2 
72 


. F 
ceous matters, ought to be carefully and daily ventilated | 
* to preſerve them from vermin, mouidineſa, and corruption, 

in which condition they are the certain ſeeds. of Hi di- 
4 eaſes, and ought not in that Rate, ſave thrd' negeſity;_ tb bo 
% uſed for food. Water that is maggouy ior patiid | has the 
all ſorts of proviſions when in a decayed Rate, or when 
worms appear ig them, are noxious 40 a degree that cannot 
© be expreſſed: and though falt meat muſt be eaten ar/fea, 
„yet that which is maggotty, or tending to decay, ſhould 
never be eaten but in the laſt extremity of famine ; and 
<« even then, — —_— — 

2 e 199 | 1 


; „Warn ſickneſs begins on boand a ſhip, the ben ſhould 

immediately be removed, as much, as conveniently may be, 
« from the well: their birth ſhould be as airy as poſſible, 
without expoſing, them to take cold ; and the ſhip ſhould 
<< every day be fumigated with burnt ren, adoriferous wood 
, or-herds, tar, ſulphur (uſed carefully), or - To 
* boil vinegar in the hold or loweſt part of a ſhip fills the 


* 


+ « 1 hare frequently uſed this for poor people with ſörcch in Hterhinerts,” 
e * * whole 
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© whole exvity of the hull wk 5 at 1 
<< 2ntifepric to a very great degret; and this may perhaps be 
the beſt way of uſing ® vinegar to prevent a corruption of 
_ © "the air, or the ſpreading of diſeaſes: fumes of tobacco may 
de employed to the fame purpoſe with good fucceſs. The 
« cloaths and ſtation of the ſick ought to be particularly fu- 
% migated ; their foul cloaths ſhould always be inſtantly fprin- 
* kled with vinegar, or tied to a rope and plunged into the 
_« fea water to waſh" them from all ſeeds of contagion : vine- 
<<. gar ſhould alſo be diſperſed plentifully every where through 
<< the veſſel, and cloths dipped in it hung up in all parts, and 


5 ** freſh vinegar frequently ſprinkled upon them, to keep the 
vapour of it continually aflodt ; but eſpecially the ſick Aa- 


— well waſhed wittyvinegar. 


Sedus dee een 7 hs 
R dons - . 
* 'of Aſriea, and from thence through a hot climate to the 

4 Welt Indies; is a very unwholeſome voyage: — 
« therefore; fitting out--a' ſhip for the Guinea - trade 4, gave 
_ * xpreſs orders to à very prudent commander of a es to 
4 recommended for the preſervation of health on board ſhips ; | 
% nch be accordingly put mn practice to the utmoſt of his 
«« power What added to the danger of ſickneſs in this caſe 
« was,” that the veſſel was very fmall, ſtowed as full as poſli- 
* ble with ſlaves, and had no ventilator to expel the putrid 
* ſteam of foul ſpent air, and other unwholeſome vapours ; 
_ & yet it gives me now a particular pleaſure to inform the 
public, that, in all theſe unpromiſing circumſtances, the 
% yoyage, which might de reckoned a Kind of experiment of 
„ the utility of theſe regulations and methods here propoſed 
„ (as fat as they could be complied with) was as ſucceſsful. 
"= the moſt fangnine expectations could have promiſed. — 
The whole ſhip's crew returned ſafe and well to their port 

* in England,” 6 uncommon 


As excellent Remark. I In the Year 1764. 1 
e number 
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N number of ſlaves for ſo fmall a veſſel to. contain, — 
4 loſing even one ſoul through all the voyage, which is an 
2 « inſtance of ſuch a ſingular and very extraordinary nature as, 
it may be preſumed, will excite ſome admiration in thaſe 
< who are acquainted with the unwholeſomeneſs and danger 
ol this voyage, and ought to gain the due attention of thoſe 
8 who are concerned in this trade —if they have any humanity. 


I cou lp adduce feveral . influnces which have Lace 


happened, of the like cet, ariſing EPR AD - 


„ theſe cautions. | 


Ir may here be obſerved, that the captain of the veſſel 


had not the groot (ſee ſeft. 39.) on board; but, inſtead of 
*r jt, was ſupplied with a very conſiderable quantity of you 


of different kinds, preſerved floes, bullace, and damſons, 
« to which ſeveral other acid fruits and extracts were added, 


properly preſerved in glaſs bottles or ſtone jars, for earthen 
„ glazed are very ä for _preſerves © or 


os 1 : 
* WE might have nt Aſo, « could it CRT 


«« procured, the rod of cranges, which Dr. Lind prefers, per- 


« nnn. 
* Al s0 foruce-heer, NNE 6 


or three days, is an admirable drink on ſhip- board, and to 


os . Ren Be gp 6” a, 
" or wood of the ſpruce, or. any other fir, dried or 
green; or even a little turpentine and wormwood may be 


«« ſubſtituted, where theſe cannot be had, and then fermented 


« by the ſuper-addition of a proper quantity of melaſſes. 


6 & po bowed is the free manner from 


4 the ſaſſafras chips, its dried leaves, or from the branches or 
r | 


We 
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\, Ws thought it our duty to take this favourable opportunity 
theſe very uſeful and valuable paſſages from this 
S 
god prafticable expedicats, but promiſing, beyond any thing 
OK es ts the higheſt fucceſs in curing or 
the ſex-ſcurvy. If we ſuppoſe the benefit to depend, 
CC 
lit, or to be derived from an aceſcent, antiſeptic, corrobora- 
tive, and balſamic virtue in the remedy, what is more preg- 
napt of thoſe powers than theſe ſubſtances ? and we think the 
relation of the African ſhip juſt cited too ſrongly in point in 
favour of thoſe propoſals, to want any further recommenda- 
tien, and too convincing yo leave any neceſſity of it: and we 
L preſent moſt adequate ſuperintendant 
r 
ler them be prov! ted, as they deſerve and have a right 
(and why ſhould it be refuſed them ) with every atain- 
cuxity. Tote vin appear an objeRt of the moſt national im- 
| portance. If jt be true, as was publiſhed in December 
«« 1762, taken, as is ſuppoſed, from returns made to the 
 +* Houſe of Commons, that of 185,000 men raiſed for the ſea 
„ during .abe tate war, above 130,000 periſhed by diſeaſes, 
«« and that two thirds of this number may be ſafely charged 
to the account of diſeaſes that take their riſe from putrefac- 
„ excite men to endeavour at finding out ſomewhat to cheek 
__* thatfatal and deſfiryive diathefis; for if ſeamen could be 
bo. 
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